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Theodicee, Berlin 1868. 


WHE assurance of the individual depends on his 
calling to the fellowship of the Christian Church, 
as by this calling the divine purpose of election 
begins to be realized towards him (a). God has 
in Himself the absolute right, &@ priori, to create men to 
salvation or destruction, and by the free action of His power 
- to lead on to this goal; but in regard to the Christian salva- 
tion He has availed Himself of His right only in so far as, 
independently of all human works and deserts, He determines 
according to His absolute will to what conditions He will 
attach His grace (0). The condition with which He has 
connected His election is now nothing else than the love 
which He foreknew in the receptive soul (c). But the elect 
are called when God by His gospel works faith in them (d). 
(a) If the course of the development of the Christian life is 
exposed to troubles of many kinds (§ 86), which may hinder 
it from reaching its goal; and if God alone can so strengthen 
him who is in trial, that he continue to stand (Rom. xiv. 4, 
xvi. 25),—then the Christian must have the assurance that God 
will even do this. This assurance rests on the faithfulness of 
God, who does not allow trial to become too severe (1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
VOL. I. A 
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comp. Matt. xiii. 20), or who so strengthens the wavering that 
he continues unblameable to the end (i. 8). This presupposes 
that God has, as it were, become bound to the individual; and 
this, according to ver. 9, He has done by His calling (comp. 
1 Thess. v. 24, and therewith § 62,c). As the calling of 
Israel is an irrevocable designation to the saving blessings 
designed for them (Rom. xi. 29; comp. § 72, d), so here it is 
a designation to the future glory (e/s Koweviay tod viod aitod: 
1 Cor. i. 9, and therewith § 77,@; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 14); 
but therein is necessarily involved also, as with Peter (§ 45), 
the designation to that holiness («AnTol ays: 1 Cor. i. 2; 
Rom. i. 7; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12, iv. 7) which God has to 
work in them, to prove and perfect in them, if they are to 
reach that goal. In our Epistles is the idea of calling for the 
first time quite definitely announced as the designation of a 
visible act done once for all, in which God has, as it were, 
given to the individual the assurance that He will lead him 
on in this way to perfect salvation; and this act is his 
introduction to the fellowship of the Christian Church." In 
this act is the divine purpose expressed, to lead each to salva- 
tion, as it is already realized in the present, and yet draws 
near in its completion (Rom. viii. 28: of cata mpobeow.«dnTOIL); 
and this purpose is conceived of on the side of Him who 
calls according to election (ix. 11: 4 kat’ ékdoynv mpdbects 
€x Tov KadovvTos), 2.¢e. So that out of the mass of humanity 
those are expressly chosen whom, as His holy and beloved 
ones, He wishes to be partakers of salvation (xi. 28; comp. Col. 
ili, 12; Eph. i. 4, 5). This secret divine decree of election? 

1 This is clear, especially from 1 Cor. vii. 18, 21, 22, according to which, each 
is to remain as a Christian in the same vocation in which he was ealled ; and 
from vv. 17, 20, where the manner of the xa‘iis is itself designated as different, 
according to the position in life in which each Christian is. So far as the 
members of the Christian Church belong to Christ, they are zanrol Xpocoi 
(Rom. i. 6); so far as they stand in a living fellowship with Christ, they are 
xdnrol ty xupiy (1 Cor. vii. 22); in so far as they are free from the law, they are 


called ta’ tacuéepia (Gal. v. 18). If xaaciv stands (1 Cor. x. 27) for an invitation 
to ae this naturally has nothing to do with the technical meaning of the 
word. 

? *Exaexrds, (Rom. xvi. 13) naturally is not used in the technical sense of the 
doctrine of election, but means select, distinguished, as § 30, d. In other 
passages the idea of election is throughout not differently conceived of than by 
Peter and James (§ 44, 45), only that here, naturally, it refers not to a narrower 
election from the chosen people, but from among men generally. On the other 
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creation of two classes of men destined for two separate ends, 
and yet more decisively so does everything which Paul 
teaches, according to § 67, as to Adam’s transgression and its 
results, inasmuch as in a very different sense, at all events, 
could it be said of men created & priori for destruction, than 
of those destined to salvation, that by the transgression of 
Adam have they come under the dominion of sin and death. 
If Paul (ver. 18), in a way which approaches a predestination 
from arbitrary will, maintains the unfettered will of God in 
His mercy, this is in opposition to the Jews, who supposed 
that, through their acknowledged efforts after righteousness 
(ix. 31, x. 2), they had a claim on salvation above that of the 
heathen, in order to establish the truth that the mercy of God 
involved in election does not depend on the willing or the 
running of men (ix. 16). The kat’ ékdAoynv mpddecis is not 
to be dependent on é& épywy (ver. 11); because éxAoy7, which 
is the ultimate ground of the Christian salvation, as of the 
quality of that salvation generally, must be an act of grace, an 
éxdoy) xapitos (xi. 5).© It by no means follows from this 


sponding with & xponreiwacey, plainly shows that he wished it to be taken as an 
adjective. This is by no means inconsistent with the word, as Pfleiderer, p. 245 
(E. T. i. 248]), asserts (comp. 1 Cor. i. 10). Very energetically also does the, 
latter contend against the proper interpretation of ver. 22. It is in vain, how- 
ever, that he seeks to turn away the reference to the revelation of wrath at the 
last day (comp. Rom. ii. 5), and to introduce here the thought that the harden- 
ing of one is but a temporary state which will end in an act of grace (comp., on 
the contrary, footnote 3), although he admits himself that this thought is left 
quite untouched by the apostle (p. 246 [E. T. i. 249]). Rather only on that 
account, along with the aim of the pexpodvuia, self-evident according to ii. 4, 
could the aim referring to the vessels of mercy be at the same time (zai: also) 
attained, because without that long-suffering the last judgment would have 
carried off the vessels of wrath, but would also have made impossible every 
wider development, and so the call of the vessels of mercy. On the other hand, 
the simple ‘‘preservation of the vessels of wrath” (p. 244 [E. T. i. 247]) 
cannot be referred to the paxpodvuia, which, besides, would have no meaning as 
applied to a quality produced by God Himself. 

S As xaépor and 2 zpywy stand in irreconcilable opposition (ver. 6; comp. 
§ 75, 6), inasmuch as every human work creates merit (iv. 4), then an éxaoyn 
zx %pywv would no more be an act of grace. It is not enough, to be sure, to 
ay that the tendency of such setting the one over against the other by the 

vostle is to show the Jews that they can raise no objection to the contrary if 

d makes, not merit from works, but faith, to be the condition of obtaining 

ration ; for Beyschlag, p. 33, rightly notices that the reference here is not to 

‘condition of justification, with its ob« 2% tpywv, dar ix sicrews, but to the 
ition of election, which, according to note d, has the production of faith in 
et of calling as its result. 
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that God must act from pure arbitrariness by election, as 
regards those He chooses to pity, but only, that it depends on 
Himself alone, what the conditions are on which He makes 
election to salvation depend. 

(c) The passage, Rom. viii. 28-30, announces, in the plainest 
terms, on what the assurance of the predestined rests. Those 
whom God has once predestinated to salvation (ver. 29), He 
conducts with steady hand from the first beginning of the 
Christian life to its completion (ver. 30), so that all that 
happens to them in this way must serve their best interests 
(ver. 28). And now it is here expressly said (ver. 29) 
that He predestinated those whom He foreknew.’ But this 
foreknowledge can refer only to that quality on which 
God has determined, according to His free will, to make 
election depend; and what that is, is explicitly stated in 
the connection of vv. 28 and 29. If those for whose 
best interests all things contribute are designated, ver. 28, 
first as those who love God, and afterwards as those who are 
called according to His purpose, then ver. 29, introduced as 
giving the reason, removes the apparent contradiction between 
the latter objective and the former subjective sign, that God 
has ordained even those to salvation, and conformably to that 
foreordination has called those (ver. 30) whom He has fore- 
known as such, viz. as love Him. Also, 1 Cor. viii. 3, it is 
said that he who loves God is known as such by Him, and, 
according to ii. 9, God has prepared all salvation for such as 
love Him. We have already found love to God made by 
James the condition of election (§ 54, a); and while, according 
to him, this love to God is found in the rr@xou (ii. 5), so here, 
too, it is those who before the world are the foolish, the weak, 
and the despised whom God has chosen (1 Cor. i. 27, 28; 


7 When Pfleiderer, p, 249 [E. T. i, 252], reasserts that wrpoywéoxey can mean 
only “‘to appoint beforehand,” he has not shown the linguistic right to do 
so, because it can only mean (Rom. xi. 2; comp. § 91, a), as in 1 Pet. i. 20 
(comp. § 48, a), to foreknow. But even the context excludes his interpretation ; 
for, should ots xpotyva really indicate only ‘‘the persons,” and xa) xpodpicey only 
the ‘determination ” of the selection=election, then this would be indicated by 
a repetition of the same word. Also, according to Gal. iv. 9, the being known 
of God is the ultimate ground of all salvation (yvévres rdv @sdv, MEAAOD BE yvmablyres 


dxé 0d), Pfleiderer, on the other hand, rightly contends against the reference 
of rpoyiwaexew to a foreknowledge of faith. 
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comp. § 29, d). But naturally this love is not regarded by 
Paul as a human act, as, according to note 8, such a thing 
cannot possibly be the condition of ‘election: it is rather the 
opposite of all personal acts and service; it is rather that 
pure longing for God, needing salvation, which alone guaran- 
tees perfect receptivity for the working of grace, Even this 
very receptivity is to be regarded as produced in them by 
means of God’s discipline in life (Rom. ix. 23: mponroé- 
facey; comp. note 0); but even in the way in which indi- 
viduals allow the grace which meets men in that discipline to 
prepare them to be such as are receptive of the decisive 
working of grace, God acknowledges them as those who love 
Him. On this very account the wise, the noble, the mighty 
of this world are in general not elected (1 Cor. i. 26), because 
in the pride of their possessions, and in contentment therewith, 
they do not feel that need of something higher which alone 
makes one receptive of divine grace. 

(d) If the elect are to be iaalled of God, 2. if they are to 
be introduced into the Church of Christ (note a), then faith 
has to be wrought in them, for even the calling is nothing else 
than the working of divine grace producing faith, and thus, 
even when the believer feels himself moved of himself to get 
baptism and to become a member of the Church, summoning 
him for the Church by an inner compulsion of his own. But 
as faith proceeds from the message (of the salvation which 
' has appeared in Christ) springing from a divine command 
(Rom. x. 17; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 11), so the calling is realized 
by the preaching of the gospel (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 14; and 
along with that § 61,0; Eph. iii. 6).8 According to 1 Cor. 


8 According to Gal. i. 6, the calling rests on the evidence of grace Christ has 
given us in His atoning death ; for without this there had been no redeemed 
Church, and therefore no calling into its fellowship. But if the weraritecdas. . 
eis Baepov ebayyédoy is at the same time a fall do rod xartoaveos tuts, it is clear 
from this that the calling was brought about by the true gospel, which pro- 
claimed that atoning death and the redemption based on it. On this account a 
human persuasion in favour of Jewish errors, v. 8, may oppose the work of 
divine grace in the calling, which is accordingly an impulse towards obedience 
to the truth (ver. 7: 77 @anbcle... rsibzodau), and is brought about by the gospel, 
whose contents form the truth (Gal. ii. 5, 14: dardem rod ebayysaion ; 2 Cor. 
vi. 7: Abyos ZAnbsiag ; comp. Eph. i. 18; Col. i. 5). So far, now, as the 
apostle has converted the members of the Church to faith, the calling mediated 
by him may be termed a begetting by the gospel (1 Cor. iv. 15). That the 
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ii. 5, the faith of the Christian is not to rest on the wisdom 
of men, but upon the power of God, ie, according to the 
connection with ver. 4, on the- working of the divine power 
which comes from the Spirit of God working by the gospel. 
Faith is therefore a work of grace (comp. 2 Thess. iii. 2 ; 
Phil. i. 29), for which the apostle gives God thanks (Rom. 
i. 8; comp. 2 Thess. i. 3; Eph. i, 15, 16; Col. i. 3), but 
which does not come to all to whom the gospel comes. 
Not for all is the gospel a divine power, but for those who 
(according to the divine purpose) have been delivered (1 Cor. 
i. 18), we, according to ver. 24, for the called or the elect 
(vv. 27, 28). But for those who are not called and have 
hence fallen under condemnation, the gospel is not only folly 
(vv. 18, 23), in so far as it remains hid from them in its 
real saving significance (2 Cor. iv. 3), but a savour of death 
(2 Cor. ii. 15, 16), in so far as unbelief of God’s word robs 
them of the only means of salvation, but as guilty disobedience 
it brings upon them sure destruction (2 Thess. i. 8; comp. 
§ 61, ¢). For even here unbelief appears incidentally as self- 
condemned disobedience to the truth of the gospel (Gal. v. 7; 
Rom. x. 16), as faith is set forth as a spontaneous reception 
of the grace (2 Cor. vi. 1) offered in the gospel (comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 6). Surely in this sense faith (1 Cor. i 21; Rom. i. 16) is 
evidently not the operation of the gospel, but the condition 
(dependent on men themselves) on which the gospel works 
deliverance (§ 82, d). This apparent contradiction is removed 
in this way, that the election, in consequence of which faith 
works, according to note c, has become connected with a 
definite and previously known quality of man, from which by 
an inner necessity proceeds the free reception of the word 
which works and will work faith, the fulfilment of the 
command of obedience which it claims.® So little does 


working of faith is put necessarily in the calling, it follows from this that 
duxaiwors (Rom. viii. 30) is also mentioned as the direct result of the calling, as 
it elsewhere appears connected with the condition of faith. 

®It were accordingly to distinguish between the obedient reception of the 
word on the part of man which proceeds from the love of God, the receptive 
longing for salvation, and the conviction of the truth of the word wrought in 
man by the word in consequence of that, from which again justifying saving 
faith in the specific sense results. But it must be admitted that Paul, as 
little here as in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, has distinguished these two 
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Paul in consequence think of an irresistible working of 
grace, which requires no point of contact with men, so far 
from him is the thought of any irrevocableness of such 
working of grace. To be sure (Gal. iv. 9), when he traces 
our knowledge of God (which implies a reception of the 
gospel by faith) back to our being known (and the election 
which thereupon follows ; comp. note ¢, footnote 7), he speaks 
of the falling away threatened, and the possibility of this forms 
the ground presupposition for all his exhortations (comp. eg. 
Gal. v. 1-4; 2 Cor. vi. 1; Rom. xi. 20-22). The whole 
doctrine of election has even now the tendency to make the 
believer in it sure that the grace of God which has called him 
can and will lead him to the goal thereby presented to him 
(comp. note a). It will, on its part, fail in nothing to preserve 
and perfect the faith it has produced, and it is and continues 
to be the condition of all confirmation (§ 86, d); so that for 
every one longing for salvation, so long as he continues to 
long for it, the way to salvation is already prepared. 


§ 89. The Gospel and the Apostleship. 


The gospel in calling can only quicken faith, because it is 
a word of God, though preached indeed by men, but working 
with divine power through the Spirit of God (a). For its 
proclamation the apostles have been chosen of God, called and 
sent by Christ, since it has been directly revealed to them by 
Christ and His Spirit (0). The only specific token of this 
apostolic calling is the success of their activity in founding 
churches—a success given them by God—and indirectly the 
gift of miracles (c). In contradistinction from the Twelve, 
and those who besides them were called to apostolic activity, 


points. As God is thanked for the déxeodas rdv Adyov (1 Thess, ii. 18), so the draxon 
?vav (Rom. xv. 18; comp. i. 5, xvi. 26: txanon wriorsws) appears as a work of 
God ; and in the idea of riee:s both are completely merged in one. The apostle 
has not yet required on this point a union conformable to the thought ; 
salvation is to him as certain, even from its first beginning in a divine working 
of grace, as it is self-evident to him that man is responsible for the point 
whether this gracious working enter him or not. His doctrine of the divine 
foreknowledge (which is certainly not a foreknowledge of faith which He Him- 
self produces, but of a receptivity by which He alone can and will work faith) 
already indicates some such union, only that it is not comprehensively seized. 
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Paul is conscious that he has been called to be the Apostle of 
the Gentiles (d). 

(a) If the gospel is to work faith with divine power in the 
calling, it must carry in itself a divine power, and accordingly 
that is in the first place the fact, because it is a glad message 
come from God (evayyéAvov Ocod: 2 Cor. xi. 7; Rom. i. 1, 
xv. 16; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 2, viii. 9), in which God Himself 
speaks, and the salvation provided in Christ is by Him 
revealed to men (dmoxadvrtetat: Rom. i. 17; comp. Gal. 
iii. 23; gavepodrac: 2 Cor. ii. 14; Rom. iii, 21; comp. Col. 
i. 26) As a message coming from God, it stands, as with Peter 
(§ 46, a), on the same level with the Old Testament word of 
revelation (Rom. iii. 2, 4, ix. 6: 6 Aoyos Tod Oeod; comp. 
1 Cor. xv. 54: 06 Aoyos 6 yeypaupévos), and, like Peter, Paul 
transfers passages which speak of the one pijya without 
more ado to the other (Rom. x. 8-18) ; he calls it o Noyos Tod 
@cod (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii, 17, iv. 2; comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 8; 2 Thess. iii. 1, and therewith § 61, 0), and affirms that 
it is the word of God in truth (1 Thess. ii. 13). Inasmuch 
as God has now to make use of human instruments for the 
execution of this message, His word is preached (xnptoceuw : 
Gal. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 11, ix. 27; Rom. x. 8; comp. 1 Thess. 
ii, 9; Col. i. 23), it is a xjpuypa (1 Cor. i. 21) which comes 
from the apostle as its preacher (1 Cor. ii. 4, xv. 14)? 

1 Tt has to be noticed that ré sdayytasov designates not only the message as to 
its contents, what is proclaimed, but also the act of proclaiming (Rom. i. 9; 
1 Cor. ix. 18;, 2 Cor. viii, 18, x. 14), and the genitive connected with it not 
only the contents (sbayytrsv Xpicrod : evangelium de Christo, Gal. i. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 12, 18; 2 Cor. ii, 12, ix. 18, x. 14; Rom. i, 9, xv. 19; comp. 1 Thess. 
iii, 2; 2 Thess. i. 8; Phil. i. 27, and therewith Gal. i. 16: ebayysrilecbas ro» 
vidy rod Ocod ; comp. Phil. i. 15, 18), but also those who proclaim the message 
(2 Cor. iv. 3; Rom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; comp. 1 Thess. i. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 14). 
And so 6 Aéyos designates not only the word of proclamation as to its contents 
(Gal. vi. 6; comp. 1 Thess. i, 6; Col. iv. 3; Phil. i. 14), but also the act of 
proclaiming (6 Adyos nuav: 2 Cor. i. 18; comp, 2 Thess. iii. 14), especially when 
the manner of this proclamation is more particularly defined (1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 
1, 4; comp. Adya, il. 4, 138, xiv. 19). The contents of this aéyos is the cross 
(1 Cor. i. 18), or the atonement thereby provided (2 Cor. v. 19). The contents 
of the gospel is incidentally more closely defined as the divine glory of the 


exalted Christ (2 Cor. iv. 4), or as faith in Him who is proclaimed as the 
condition of salvation. 


* Instead of this, it is called, 1 Cor. i. 6, the testimony of Christ (uwaprupsay 
rod Xporov), or, 2 Thess, i. 10: 7d poprdpioy quay (comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 1: +e 
wapripiov rod Oso), The contents, also, of the x#puyue is Christ (Rom. xvi. 25: 
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If, to be sure, the divine contents of the message are not 
to be stripped of their special power and efficiency by this 
necessary human agency, if God Himself is to speak by His 
messengers in the behalf of Christ (2 Cor. v. 20), then it 
must be preached without human wisdom of speech (1 Cor. 
i. 17), 2. without rhetorical and philosophical art (ii. 1), from 
the standpoint of human wisdom as foolish preaching (i. 21, 
ili. 18, iv. 10); much less is it to be corrupted by human 
additions (2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2: kamndedew, Sodrodv). The 
gospel must work by its own power simply, not by persuasive 
words of wisdom,—by that only a mesopovy, as Gal. v. 8 
(§ 88, d, footnote 8), can be attained,—but by the demonstra- 
tion which the Spirit of God, working in this word of God, 
and the mighty power flowing from the Spirit, produces (1 Cor. 
li. 4; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 7: év Adym adrnOeias, év Suvdper Ocod). 
The contents and form of what is preached has to be given to 
the preacher by the same Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), so that it 
is a Novos év Suvdpwet mvedpwatos (Rom. xv. 19; comp. 1 Thess. 
i, 5). And thus the mighty power of the gospel, which 
produces, not the new life, as in the early apostolic preaching 
(§ 40,6; 46, a; 52, 6), but faith, is traced back to the Spirit of 
God effectual in the preachers (comp. already § 61, 6). And 
this inspiration of the Spirit does not certainly consist simply 
in the enlightenment, by which they know the truth of the 
gospel, but in enabling them to preach it with the power of 
God—a power effectual in producing faith.’ 


xhpuywe rod Xprod ; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 12; 2 Cor. i. 19), whom the apostle 
preaches (2 Cor. iv. 5, xi. 4; comp. Phil. i. 15), and Him as crucified 
(1 Cor. i. 28). 

3 Christ already promised His disciples that, when called to bear witness for 
Him before judgment-seats, the Spirit would give them what and how they 
should speak (Matt. x. 19); and with Peter also the preacher proclaims the 
gospel through the Holy Ghost (1 Pet. i. 12). What is thereby meant is 
naturally not a mechanical inflowing of definite words, as the teaching of the 
Spirit forms the contrast, 1 Cor. ii. 13, to the teaching of human wisdom, and it 
does not even instil single words, but enables to find them ; the Spirit appears 
rather as the source of spiritual gifts, with which God (or Christ) equips His 
servants for their work (comp. § 84, a, footnote 3). And hence every gift of 
grace, which Paul wishes to impart by his preaching, is wrought by the Spirit 
(Rom. i. 11), and when he comes with the fulness of the blessing, it is yeta 
blessing which comes from Christ (xv. 29), who has wrought it by His Spirit, 
wherewith He has equipped His apostle. The Church, which Paul by his 
preaching has gathered together, is an Epistle written (where this Spirit has 
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(b) For a proclamation of the gospel that shall quicken 
faith, special organs must therefore be authorized and equipped. 
How shall they believe, if they have not heard? how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach if 
they have not been sent? (Rom. x. 14,15). In this sense 
are the apostles messengers, commissioned with the preaching 
of the gospel (Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ii. 4), ambassadors for 
Christ, by whom God speaks (2 Cor. v. 20). They are, as 
servants of the new covenant (iii. 6), sent exclusively to 
preach the gospel (1 Cor. i. 17),* and this they are to do in 
order thereby to produce faith (Rom. i. 5: eis taxon 
mlatews; comp. 1 Cor. iii, 5: Sedwovor bv dv émuotedvcete). 
If the calling to the Christian Church is brought about by 
the work of the apostles, then for these there must be a 
special calling, and that again, according to § 88, a, points 
back to a special election. God has separated the apostle 
from his mother’s womb (Acts ix. 15: oxedos éxdAoyfs ; comp. 
xxvi. 17), and called him by His grace (Gal. i. 15); he is a 
KAnTOs atroaToAos Sia OeAjuatos Oeov (1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. 
i. 1; comp. Eph. i. 1; Col. i. 1); dgapsopévos els edvaryyérsov 
Ocod (Rom.i. 1).2 As the general calling of Christians is now 
effected by the preaching of Christ, the apostles, who are to 
preach this gospel to all others, must be themselves called by 
Christ (Rom. i 5: of ov éAdBouev ydpw Kal aroctonyp ; 
comp. Acts xx. 24), who has sent them (1 Cor. i. 17: 
éréatethév pe Xpiotos; hence dadotoros “Inood Xpicrod, 
L302: Cor. i 1, xi 18 s"comp. 1) Thesee a6 a bonia 
iii. 5; Col. i. 1; as 2 Cor. viii. 23; Phil. ii. 25: dadaronos 


quickened faith) by Christ in the hearts of men by the Spirit of the living God, 
but which has been brought about by the ministry of the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 3). 

4 This Paul will apprehend so strongly that he undertakes the work of 
baptizing only occasionally (1 Cor. i. 14-16), hands it over usually to others, as, 
moreover, Peter seems also to have done (Acts x. 48), 

5 Even this calling according to election rests on a divine foreknowledge 
(comp. § 88, c); for God, who tries the heart, has found the apostle meet to be 
put in trust with the gospel (1 Thess, ii, 4), and that naturally excludes in this 
case, as little as it does in the general calling of Christians, the truth that it is 
God who has made him fit for this service (2 Cor. iii. 6). The grace of God, 
which calls all the elect to be members of the Christian Church, while it called 
him to be a Christian, has at the same time specially called him to be an apostle 
(4 xapis % dobciody wor: Gal, ii, 9; 1 Cor. iii, 10; Rom. i. 5, xii. 8, xv. 15, 
and therewith § 75, c). 
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exkAnotas). With great emphasis Paul lays stress on the fact 
that he is dmocrodos ot« ax’ dvOpararv, odd Sv avOpdrrer, 
aX Sia “Inood Xpictod «al Ocod warpds (Gal. i. 1). But 
this calling or mission of his was effected by Christ, when he 
saw the Lord (on the road to Damascus, § 58, ¢), and hence 
this occurrence belongs essentially to the conditions of his 
apostolic dignity (1 Cor. ix. 1, xv. 8, 9; comp. Phil. iii. 12). 
‘As, now, in the calling of the apostle Christ Himself takes the 
place of the gospel of Christ, so immediate revelation takes 
the place of the publishing the truth by the gospel. It 
pleased God, who chose the apostle and called him, to reveal 
His Son in him, that he might be able to preach Him (Gal. 
1,16). It was not from men that he had received or learned 
the gospel, but by the revelation given him by Christ (&’ 
atoxantwpews "Incod Xpicrod, ver. 12); and he proves this in 
this way, that his intercourse with the earlier apostles was not 
of such a kind as that he could learn the gospel from them 
(vv. 13-24), that rather his gospel was acknowledged by 
them to be his own (ii. 1-10), and it was made good by him 
when needful as against them (vv. 11-21). Christ has 
revealed Himself to him, not only when He appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, but also when He made known to 
him, by visions and revelations, the full significance of His 
person and work (2 Cor. xii. 1-7; comp. 1 Cor. xi. 23, and 
therewith § 85, 0), and by His Spirit taught him to know 
thoroughly the depths of the divine purposes of salvation.’ 


6 As Christ has commissioned him in the execution of His Father’s will, 
for that reason he stands in a like relation of service to Christ as he does to 
God. He is God’s servant (a:éxoves: 2 Cor. vi. 4; comp. 2 Cor. iii. 7-9 ; Rom. 
xi. 13), His fellow-worker (cuvepyts: 1 Cor. iii. 9; comp. 1 Thess. iii. 2), the 
sixovouos over His wuoripa (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2, and therewith § 75, a; comp. ix. 17); 
_ he is at the same time Christ’s servant (dsdéxoves : 2 Cor. xi. 23; comp. Col. i. 7 ; 
iv. 7; danpérns: 1 Cor. iv. 1; Asirovpyss: Rom. xv. 16) and slave (dos: Gal. 
10) Romie. 1s Phils. 1), 

7 Thus it is afresh clear, that this origin of his gospel by revelation by no 
means excludes the claim that Paul received the historical elements of his 
preaching from tradition (§ 78, a), and in many ways appropriated the forms of 
doctrine offered him (§ 58, d); but in all these did not lie the special efficacy of 
his preaching. His gospel is certainly not a communication of historical facts 
as such, or a peculiar system of doctrine, but nothing else primarily than 
making known the secrets of the saving purpose of God (Rom. xvi. 25: 
amoxdavyis yvernpiov), the contents of which God has revealed to the apostle by 
His Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 7, 10, 12; comp, Eph. iii. 3, 5). 
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The endowment of the Spirit, which this experience of reve- 
lation presupposes, is, according to § 84, naturally nothing 
exclusively peculiar to the apostle. ‘What is special to him 
is only this, that that knowledge of saving truth, which all 
others receive by apostolic preaching, he has received directly 
from God through Christ, or through His Spirit, and has thus 
been made fit to be a servant of the new covenant (2 Cor. 
nin 55. 8)> 

(c) The preaching of the gospel, not even that professional 
preaching (1 Cor. ix. 4) which establishes the right to get 
support from the Church (vv. 7-13), is in no way bound to 
the apostleship; Paul mentions a long list of fellow-workers 
(Rom: xvileS, ixy21;). comp: «Philaii.925,- ive Si Coly wai; 
Philem. 1, 24) who, like Timothy (1 Thess. iii. 2), were with 
him ovvepyol Ocod év 7H edayyedio, and like him carried on 
the work of the Lord (1 Cor. xvi. 10). If the usual task of 
these fellow-workers was the nourishing and extension of the 
churches, yet their activity might on occasion be effectual in 
quickening faith, as he mentions himself and Apollos jointly 
as Sidxovot, d¢ av émuctevoate (iii. 5). Nevertheless, this 
latter result of gospel preaching continued to be the specific 
token of apostolic dignity; for he on his part has been called 
to be an apostle (note 0), and the Spirit (as the source of gifts 
of grace) works in him the capacity for a divinely effectual 
preaching of the gospel both as to contents and form (ii. 13; 


8 Paul means only that he also has received the Spirit of God (1 Cor. vii. 40) ; 
and therefore he ascribes to his yawn, given him in this spirit as to things 
which do not concern saving truth, no binding authority (vii. 25, 35 ; comp. 
2 Cor. viii. 10 with ver. 8), when he is also conscious to himself that, in virtue 
of the mercy he has received of the Lord, when called to be an apostle, he is 
faithful (1 Cor. vil. 25: sieves), and could thus make good his yun as worthy 
of attention. It is, however, connected with his special calling, that in virtue 
of his mission he has the power, in Christ’s name, to make regulations in the 
Church (1 Cor. xiv. 37 reads: 2 ypdgw ipiv tvrorr xupiov teriv ; comp. § 62, a; 
87, c), for which he claims the obedience of the Church (2 Cor. ii. 9, vii. 15, 
x. 6; comp. Phil. ii, 12; Philem. 21), although he always distinguishes 
between these regulations of his, in the name of Christ, and those which are 
directly by Christ Himself (1 Cor. vii. 10, ix. 14). To these belong in 
particular the decisions uttered in the name of Christ (1 Cor. v. 4), regarding 
which he has no doubt that the result will prove that Christ has spoken in him 
and by him (2 Cor, xiii. 8, 4; comp. x. 6). Yet this authority which the Lord 
has given him has ever to be used so as to serve for the oixodou7, and not for the 
xabaiperss of the Church (2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10), 
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comp. note a). That Paul was put in trust with the gospel 
(Gal. ii. 7) was acknowledged by the early apostles, and that 
God had been powerful to give him this result (ver. 8). As 
election to salvation was generally acknowledged by this fact, 
that the gospel became’ effectual to the individual (1 Thess. 
i. 4, 5; comp. § 61, 0), so election to the apostleship was 
acknowledged by this, that this efficacy came from the 
preaching of the apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1). As individuals were 
called to the fellowship of the Christian Church by preaching 
which quickened faith, so the specific result of apostolic 
preaching is the founding of a church (1 Cor. iii. 10: xara 
THY xapw tiv Sobcicdy por... Oepédtov TéetKa ; comp. VV. 
6-8: édrevoa).? Christ wrought, no doubt, by the apostle 
not only Acye, but also gpym (Rom. xv. 18); in the former 
respect it is the Ovvapus wvevpatos which was shown in the 
results of his activity, in the latter it is the dvvawis onpetov 
Kat tepdtwy which became manifest in him (ver. 19). And 
hence he also regards these onuela kal tépara Kab duvapers 
(2 Cor. xii. 12) as the signs of his apostleship (cneia tod 
amooroAov; comp. Acts xv. 10).° But these could only 
prove it indirectly, inasmuch as he who was evidently favoured 


® It is hence the fundamental principle of the apostle to preach the gospel 
only there, where the name of Christ is not yet known (Rom. xv. 20), so that 
his specific apostolic calling may be verified. As he calls those whom he has 
converted his (spiritual) children (1 Cor. iv. 17; comp. Philem. 10), so is he 
also the father of the churches which he has planted (1 Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19); 
he is their apostle in a special sense (1 Cor. ix. 2). They are the seal of his 
apostleship (1 Cor. ix. 2), his letter of commendation (2 Cor. iii. 2). 

10Tt is clear from the first passage that thereby only mighty works of a 
spiritual kind can possibly be understood. But of what sort these mighty 
works were we know not. We learn incidentally that Paul possessed the gift 
of tongues in a pre-eminently high degree (1 Cor. xiv. 18), and that he trusted 
to the full authority, with the help of the dvvapus Xpiorod, which also dwelt in 
him (2 Cor. xii. 9), to deliver one over to Satan for the destruction of the flesh 
(1 Cor. v. 4, 5), 4¢. to inflict on him a bodily sickness which Satan was to bring 
about (comp. Acts xiii. 9-11). If he glories (2 Cor. xii. 1-7) in his visions and 
revelations, then these were to some extent the possession of others in the 
Church (1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26; comp. Eph. i. 17), which was not lacking in these 
mighty works of different kinds (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10, 29, 30). ven the appearance 
of Christ given him is not in itself a specific proof of his apostleship. Without 
that he might have been an apostle (1 Cor. ix. 1, and therewith note 0) ; but 
Christ appeared to more than five hundred brethren without these becoming on 
that account apostles (1 Cor. xv. 6). If he from this appearance claimed to 
be called an apostle, yet the one decisive criterion for the truth of this claim 
continued to be the result of his activity in founding churches. 
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by the help of Christ could show himself in no deceitful way 
as His apostle. 

(2) What Paul teaches about the apostolic office is plainly 
drawn from his own apostolic consciousness and his experience 
of life. It allows, therefore, but partially a direct application 
to the first apostles, whom, however, he acknowledges as such 
(Gal. i. 17: of apd éuod dmdorodo). He calls himself the 
least of the apostles, who is not worthy to bear the name of 
an apostle, because he persecuted the Church of God (1 Cor. 
xv. 9); but he frankly declares, with thanksgiving to’ the 
grace of God, that he had wrought more than all (ver. 10). 
Paul, moreover, does not appear to have restricted the circle 
of apostles to himself and the early apostles." But the early 
apostles at Jerusalem had not only acknowledged his apostle- 
ship in general ; they had come to be convinced in particular 
that he, according to the grace given him, had been put in 
trust with the edayyéduov Tis axpoBvatias, even as Peter with 
the evayyédsov THs Twepitouns (Gal. ii. 7-9). He was himself 
conscious that the object of his dwocrToAy was, to work the 
obedience of faith among all nations (Rom. i 5; comp. ver. 
14),—that he is the Nevtoupyds Xpictod cis ta Evy (xv. 16), 
the dmroatonos eOvav (xi. 13; comp. Eph. iii. 8, 1; Acts xxvi. 
17). As such he had to preach the gospel to the heathen, 
and thereby to lead them to the fellowship of the Church. 
Therewith it was given that heathens as such, and not merely 
after they had received circumcision and the law (by doing 


1 To be sure, when (1 Thess. ii. 4, 6) he seems to designate Silas and Timothy 
as apostles of Christ, who have been put in trust with the gospel, it may here 
remain doubtful whether the plural may not be simply a rhetorical figure ; 
Timothy in particular, as often as he is elsewhere named, appears throughout 
only as his fellow-worker. On the contrary (1 Cor. xv. 7), Paul speaks of all 
the apostles in express contradistinction from the Twelve (ver. 5). James seems 
to be included by name among the former, and, in Gal. i. 19, he is in a certain 
sense put in a position of equality with the apostles, as the Lord’s brothers 
generally are (1 Cor. ix. 5), and perhaps Paul considered him called to apostolic 
activity by the appearance of Christ given to him (1 Cor. xv. 7). Barnabas, 
too, who in Acts xiv. 4, 14 is directly called dwéeroA0s, he puts quite on the 
same level with himself (Gal. ii, 9; comp. 1 Cor. ix. 6), The datpriay 
axtororo, who opposed the apostle at Corinth (2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11), he not 
simply rejects, along with their claim to apostolic dignity, but he seeks to show 
on other grounds that they are Ysvdemrserorou (2 Cor. xi. 18). On the whole, 
then, he must have regarded it as possible that others also besides him and the 
Twelve might be called to apostolic activity. 
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that they became Jews), were called to participation in the 
Christian salvation. But that leads us here also, according to 
the peculiarity of our apostle (comp. § 69, a), from the rather 
dogmatic consideration of election and calling, to the question, 
how has this calling been realized historically, ze. therefore, in 
particular, in relation to the two great portions of pre-Christian 
humanity, Gentiles and Jews. 


§ 90. The Calling of the Gentiles. 


The universality of the Christian salvation is based as 
much on the universal human need as on its complete newness, 
as much on the unity of God as on the universal dominion 
of Christ (2). God had not bound Himself by a promise to 
the Gentiles, yet the extension of the calling even to them 
had been often prophesied in the Scriptures (6). Israel’s 
privilege, moreover, by which they were first to obtain salva- 
tion, was not denied by the apostle’s mission to the Gentiles ; 
so far as the Gentiles were converted by him, they were simply 
received into the saving fellowship of Israel (c). But that 
no transition through proselytism was connected with it, the 
apostle shows from this, that justification, on which the pro- 
mise rests, was given to Abraham, when he was not yet 
uncircumcised, simply on the ground of faith; and thus also 
is salvation made accessible to the spiritual children of 
' Abraham (d). 

(a) The universality of the Christian salvation was given 
a priort to the apostle along with his entire conception of it 
(comp. § 58, c). If he started from the universal human 
need of Ovxaocvvy, there was in that respect no difference 
between Jew and Gentile. They were both without righteous- 
ness (Rom. iii. 22, 23), because they were both under the 
dominion of sin (ver. 9),and as such it was quite independent 
of the difference of pre-Christian religions, and had its original 
source in the general descent of all men from Adam. As 
God must then Himself give justification to men without 
their co-operation, and from free grace, because men of them- 
selves had not and could not obtain righteousness, then the 
way in which He does this could be only one, as He is Him- 
self but one (ver. 30). If one will not give up the unity of 
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_ God, then is God the God not only of the Jews, but also of the 
“Gentiles (ver. 29), and His dealings in the way of justifica- 
tion, which are conditioned by Himself alone, can therefore 
_ only be alike for both. If one, on the other hand, has in his 
eye the new life, which has to be set up in men by grace, 
then that is a new creation which, over against the distinctions 
of pre-Christian religions, is something everywhere the same 
(Gal. vi. 15). This new creation is accomplished in all in 
the same way, by living fellowship with Christ, in which the 
differences of pre-Christian life vanish (Gal) iii, 8; 1 Cor. 
xii. 13; comp. Col. iii 11), and the only thing of any avail 
is faith, which is the condition of it (Gal. v. 6). Finally, 
the exalted Lord, to whom the apostle was indebted for his 
deliverance, was not only the Messiah of the Jews, He was 
the universal Ruler; and it is said to be a narrowing of His 
xuptorns if one would not admit that He is rich enough to 
deliver all Jews and Gentiles without distinction, if they call 
upon Him in faith (Rom. x. 12; comp. ver. 14). 

(0) But though the Christian salvation is a universal salva- 
tion, yet the position of Jews and Gentiles to it is not quite the 
same. The promise of this salvation was given by grace to 
the Jews (Gal. iii. 18); but after God had once given this 
promise, He thus became bound to them for its fulfilment 
(Rom. xv. 8; comp. § 72, d). Towards the Gentiles He had 
bound Himself by no similar promise; they could but praise 
the mercy of God if He pitied their need (ver. 9), if He 
thereby showed all the riches of His glory in that not only from 
among the Jews, but also from among the Gentiles, He called 
some to be vessels of His mercy (ix. 23, 24; comp. Eph. 
i, 11-14, iii. 6). But from this side also the calling of the 
Gentiles seems to require no special justification, as it is but 
a richer evidence of His mercy, which from its very nature 
is free and unconditioned (ver. 15). Not in the least could 
the Jews take offence at this; for if God had given no 
promise to the Gentiles themselves, yet the scriptural pro- 
phecy, which they knew and acknowledged, had in many ways 
taken into view the calling of the Gentiles (§ 73, 0). 

(c) In the prophecy of the calling of the Gentiles there 
was, to be sure, the presupposition throughout, that Israel 
should first participate in the Messianic salvation, and that 
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through them it should come to the Gentiles, In this pre-, 
supposition Paul agrees with the first apostles (§ 43, a), since, 
according to him, salvation is appointed for the Jew first 
(Rom. i. 16). — So long as the conversion of Gentiles remained 
an isolated event, and the body of the Church consisted of 
Jewish Christians, this prerogative of Israel: remained wn- 
touched; but when, through the apostles’ mission to the 
Gentiles, these were brought in numbers into. the Church, 
and the whole character of the Church became preponderatingly 
Gentile Christian, the question must arise, how the calling of 
the Gentiles is to be adjusted to Israel’s election—an elec- 
tion which even for Paul formed the inalienable pre-eminence 
of Judaism (§ 72, d). If Paul, moreover, by the way in 
which, according to the history of the Acts, he always turned 
first to the Jews, preserved in principle this prerogative of 
Israel (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 509 [E. T. ii 243]), yet was it 
in fact thereby a litle changed; the special work given to 
him was, according to § 89, d, the mission to the heathen as 
such, and the result of that—a result, besides, far surpassing 
that of all the apostles—was the formation of a Gentile 
Church, which before Israel, and in the place of Israel, became 
a sharer in the Messianic salvation. This also was to be 
justified to the consciousness of the Apostle of the Gentiles 
only in this way, that the Gentiles, though not the natural 
descendants of Abraham, were yet received into the saving 
fellowship of Israel. By an act of the divine power and 
goodness were the branches of the wild olive tree engrafted into 
the noble olive tree, whose root are the patriarchs (xi. 16-24, 
especially vv. 17, 22, 24; comp. Eph. ii. 11-13, 19); and 
thus it was Israel, as descended from them, which had received 
the promise, if even in the new form it had assumed through 
the incorporation of believing Gentiles. Yet the ideal of 
the theocracy is first realized in it (comp. § 44, 45), whose 
representative is no longer the earthly Jerusalem with her 
children (Gal. iv. 25), but the higher Jerusalem, which is 
called the Mother of Christians (ver. 26). Yet it was no 
such quid pro quo, so glib to us, but to the Israelitish con- 
sciousness quite inconceivable, by which one puts Abraham’s 
spiritual children, without more ado, into the place of his 
bodily seed, by which Paul removed that difficulty. He rather 
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referred Gal. iii. 16, the Abrahamitic promise, to Christ, who 
was really the natural owépya "ABpadp. If, now, those who are 
not the natural seed of Abraham have obtained the promise 
given to that seed, it has come about only because they in 
virtue of their living fellowship with Christ have entered into 
union with Him, by which they cannot be excluded from the 
child’s right of inheritance, which that seed in the original 
sense had obtained (vv. 28, 29, and therewith § 83, d, 
footnote 5). 

(d) The thought, that even those who were not the bodily 
descendants of Abraham might come into participation in 
Israel’s salvation, was by no means strange to Judaism 
(comp. § 44, d). All proselytes entered in this way into 
fellowship in the blessings of Abraham; but that fellowship 
was complete, to be sure, only when they accepted circumcision 
and the law. It was therefore but a very natural demand 
on the part of the Judaizers, if they required the same from 
the Gentiles who wished to obtain a share in the Messianic 
salvation. The early apostles, according to § 43, ¢, had 
declined this demand, and Paul could by no means yield to. 
it, because then the Gentiles, not as such, but only after they 
had become Jews, were called to the Christian Church. He 
seeks to show, therefore, that Abraham, when he obtained 
justification by faith (§ 82, b),—and, according to Rom. iv. 13, 
this is the condition for obtaining the whole salvation promised 
him,—was yet uncircumcised (vv. 9, 10), rather he just re- 
ceived circumcision as the seal of justification by faith, given 
him in his foreskin (ver. 11). He sees in this an explicit 
intention of God to show that justification (and therewith the 
obtaining of salvation) does not depend on circumcision, but 
only on this, that one be like Abraham in faith, and in so 
far his spiritual child, whether he be circumcised or not 
(vv. 11,12). Thus is the promise to be made good to the 
whole seed of Abraham, not to him only who is so on the 
eround of the law, in virtue of bodily descent and circum- 
cision, but to him also who is so in this metaphorical sense 
(comp. § 21, ¢, footnote 1; § 83, d), in virtue of essential 
likeness to Abraham through faith (ver. 16).1 He shows 


1 Here, therefore, when Paul conceives the oxépu« of the Abrahamic covenant 
collectively, he does not by any means change the natural seed without more 
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similarly, Gal. iii. 2-5, that the Gentile Christians had received 
the gift of the Spirit on the ground of faith, as Abraham 
had received justification (ver. 6), that they therefore in respect 
of their faith are children of Abraham ina metaphorical sense 
(ver. 7). If he now wishes to account for the Gentiles 
sharing in the blessing of Abraham, he does not appeal without _ 
more ado to a child’s right and a right of inheritance given 
in some way with this relation of metaphorical sonship, but 
to this, that a blessing is promised, Gen. xii. 3, to all nations 
in fellowship with Abraham (ver. 8), and therefore, as this 
promise was given to believing Abraham, only believers in 
fellowship with believing Abraham can be blessed (ver. 9).? 


§ 91. The Hardening and the Conversion of Israel. 


The rejection of Israel going hand in hand with the calling 
of the Gentiles, seems to be the most striking contradiction to 
the promise given irrevocably to this people (a). But God’s 
dealings in the early history of the nation show, that with the 
promise given to the nation as such no security is given to 
each individual, naturally descended from the father, that he 
shall share in it (0).. Those shut out from salvation are shut 
out in consequence of their stumbling at Christ, and on 


ado into the spiritual (comp. note c), but he points out that the unconditional 
acceptance of the children of Abraham, those who are so simply in a meta- 
phorical sense, to participation in the rights of children, is proved by the 
significant appointment of God with respect to the time of Abraham’s justi- 
fication, as also by the condition with which it is connected, and that the 
promise, Gen. xvii. 5, points to a fatherhood of Abraham in this larger sense, 
because Abraham did not become the natural father of many nations, ver. 17. 

2 Here, therefore, the transference of the rights of Abraham’s natural children 
to his spiritual is expressly sought to be justified, and in this it is implied 
that the former rights remain essentially untouched. Pfleiderer, p. 317 [E. T. 
ii. 44], here seeks for an abrupt anti-Judaistic tendency ; but that is excluded 
by the blessing uttered, Gal. vi. 16, over the Israel of God, é.e. over believing 
Israel (as the xa/ can only mean ‘‘even,” comp. Hofmann in loc.). The slave 
with her son who was turned out, and was not to be heir with the son of the 
free woman (iv. 30 ff.), is not natural Israel, as Pfleiderer, p. 316 [E. T. ii. 
43], supposes, but, according to vv. 25, 29, Israel prepossessed by legalism 
persecuting Christianity, é.e. unbelieving Israel. It is not hence any “‘irenical 
tendency” of the Epistle to the Romans, if, along with and before the spiritual 
children of Abraham, the natural (in so far as they are-believing) obtain a 
share in his inheritance. 
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account of their inexcusable opposition to the new institution 
of salvation ; they have through their own guilt fallen under 
the curse of hardening, and this, according to God’s plan, 
must have the effect of turning the salvation withdrawn from 
them to the Gentiles (¢). Nevertheless, there yet remains a 
remnant that has attained salvation; and even the temporary 
preference of the Gentiles has this object as its end, to stir up 
the Jews to jealousy, and so by Gcd’s mercy to lead the whole 
nation to salvation (d). 

(a) What may have appeared the most startling fact in 
connection with the calling of the Gentiles, was that the 
casting away of Israel, at least of the greater portion of Israel, 
went hand in hand with it. The engrafting of the wild 
branches implied the breaking away of the natural branches 
(Rom. xi, 19). If Christian missions in the person of their 
most successful worker turned to the Gentiles, then the 
blessing of such missions would be withdrawn from the people 
of Israel: Paul expressly announces it as a judgment to the 
Jews, that the preaching of the gospel, by which the calling 
is realized, has been turned away from the Jews to the 
Gentiles (Acts xiii, 46, xxviii. 28); and the Acts of the 
Apostles shows on purpose how this came to pass through his 
missionary activity. By the withdrawal of the preaching of 
the gospel, however, the way to salvation was shut to them, 
although kara gdvow xAddou (Rom. xi. 24). They were yet 
shut out from the root and fatness of the olive tree (ver. 17), 
ae. from the salvation promised to the fathers, in which the 
Gentiles had obtained a share by their being grafted in 
(§ 90, c). And yet the promise transmitted from the fathers 
was the inalienable possession of Israel, and they still con- 
tinued to be a people beloved of God for the fathers’ sake 
(xi. 28). God could not possibly cast away His people just 
because they did not behave as they ought to have done, as 
He had foreknown them before He chose them to be His 
people (ver. 2). If they were therefore unfit to receive sal- 
vation, yet God with such foreknowledge of their unfitness 
had chosen them to be His people; but if He had once 
chosen them, their unfaithfulness could not remove God’s 
faithfulness towards His own promise (iii. 3; comp. § 72, d, 
footnote 6). God could not withdraw gifts of grace given 
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them, and His calling in particular (xi. 29). The question 
of which Paul (Rom. ix.xi.) so fully treats was from his 
premises a problem not easy to solve; one which much occu- 
pied his heart, moved as he was by patriotic sorrow for his 
fellow-countrymen (ix. 1-3, x. 1). 


(0) That many who were descended from Abraham, and 
seemed on that account to have a claim on the salvation 
promised to the seed of Abraham, did not yet attain to that 
salvation, was therefore an undoubted fact. But Paul asserts, 
that not all those who were naturally descended from the 
ancestor of the nation (mdvres ot é« "Icpanr) formed the Israel 
to whom the promise was given (Rom. ix. 6); not all those who 
are the seed of Abraham according to the flesh have the right 
of children, which secures them a share in the promise given 
to Abraham (ver. 7). And so it is by no means to be said 
that the seed of Abraham, to whom the promise was given, is 
not to be taken in a special sense, but only that the promise 
given to the nation as such does not apply without more ado 
to each single individual who, in virtue of actual descent from 
the patriarchs, belongs to it, that individuals may even be left 
empty, if only the nation as such receives the promise.” Paul 


1 Beyschlag has evidently overlooked this when he says, p. 42, that it lies in 
the very idea of free mercy, that there is nothing it gives less ground for than a 
claim of right for all time coming, that it can be withdrawn again from those 
who have once received it. But the divine mercy is no doubt free in the selec- 
tion of its objects (Rom. ix. 15); but to whomsoever God has once bound Him- 
self by a promise, to him He must ever keep it. Paul traces back the mission of 
Christ to Israel to God’s faithfulness, according to which He was bound to keep 
His promise given to the fathers (xv. 8; comp. Pfleiderer, 314 f. [E. T. ii, 41]). 
If in the election of the individual no such irrevocableness exists (§ 88, d), that 
is accounted for in this way, that the free conduct of the individual is simply 
incalculable, and is not conditioned for alltime coming by what is historically 
known of its quality. Even on this account we will see how even the election 
of Israel gives no security to the individual members of the nation that they 
will attain the end of that election. 

2 That this is thought quite in the tenor of the Old Testament promise, is 
clear from this, that the prophets ever keep firm hold of the realization of the 
promise to the nation, just as they threaten many individuals with destruction 
in the divine judgments which precede pre-Messianic times (comp. § 42, ¢ ; 44, ¢). 
When Beyschlag, p. 29, and Schenkel, p. 273, on the other hand, assert that, 
according to Paul, the promise is fulfilled to the spiritual Israel (of Jews and 
Gentiles mingled), that is again only that quid pro quo which would have 
spared the apostle and us all those reasonings brought forward (§ 90, c, d), had 
it occurred to him. If Paul says (Rom. ii. 25) the circumcision which does not 
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proves this by two examples drawn from the early history of 
the nation. Abraham had two sons of his own body, and yet 
he only who was born according to the promise was counted 
as omépua, and received the rights of a child of God (ix. 7-9). 
And if one were here to say that Isaac is the son of the 
lawful wife, but Ishmael is not of equal birth, and is thus from 
his conduct cut.off from the inheritance, then Esau and Jacob 
were heirs of one father and of one mother, and yet God 
determined even before their birth, before, therefore, they had 
done anything, that the elder should serve the younger, and 
the latter alone thus should receive the full rights of a child 
(vv. 10-12). If even now, therefore, not all who are 
descended from Abraham obtain the salvation, if God even 
now reserves to Himself to determine which of the descendants 
of the patriarch are to receive the rights of children, and if in 
this determination He does not in the least ask for their good 
works, but only works faith in individuals from among Israel, 
and this leads these to obtain salvation, He thus acts only as 
He acted in the early history of the people, when before the 
birth of the children, and without reference to their conduct 
(ver. 11), He determined their fate. Thus far now the early 
‘dealings of God is the best interpreter of the sense in which 
He has given the promise to the seed of Abraham, and thus 
Paul can rightfully assert that this promise has not come to 
be without effect (ver. 6), even though many single individuals 
are excluded from salvation. 

(c) It might seem unrighteous if God, without any regard 
to the unquestionable striving after righteousness (Rom. ix. 31, 
x. 2) on the part of Abraham’s natural posterity, a striving 
which distinguished them from the Gentiles, yet denied to 
them the grace effectual to lead to salvation, and called the 


keep the law becomes uncircumcision, that does not mean that ‘the godless Jew 
is even on that account denationalized ;” for then, since all the Jews had not 
kept the law, the question he had discussed (Rom. ix.-xi.) had lost its import- 
ance, as there was no Jew not denationalized, therefore no longer Jews in 
contradistinction to the Gentiles. Rather the context makes it evident that the 
question discussed is, whether the circumcised as such had any advantage above 
the Gentiles in reference to justification before God. And (Rom. xi. 17) it is 
the ideal theocracy that is thought of, into which the Gentiles are received, but 
which ever grows from the root o the patriarchs, which is therefore locked at 
with evident reference to the nationa basis. 
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Gentiles in their stead, though they were not striving in the 
least after righteousness (ix. 30). But their guilt consisted 
in this simply, that they sought after righteousness by works 
(vv. 31, 32), and so wished to set up their own righteousness, 
instead of submitting themselves to the new rule of righteous- 
ness (x. 3), after that the end of the law had come with 
Christ (ver. 4), and the righteousness of faith had come in 
the place of a righteousness by works (vv. 5-13). They could 
not excuse themselves by saying that they had not heard the 
message (of this new righteousness), for it had gone into all 
the world (ver. 18); nor by saying that they had not under- 
stood it, for even the unintelligent Gentiles had quite well 
understood it (vv. 19,20). Rather they had been disobedient 
to the gospel, which required their acceptance and faith on the 
salvation presented thereby (ver. 16), because, as the prophet 
had already described them (Isa. lxv. 2), they are a dis- 
obedient and stubborn people (ver. 21; comp. xv. 31: of 
dmevOobvTes). But the deeper cause of this disobedience was, 
that they stumbled at the Messiah announced in the gospel 
(ix. 32), because the crucified One was no Messiah in their 
view (1 Cor. i. 23). They had not therefore wished to seek 
salvation by faith on Him (Rom. ix. 32), but had stumbled on 
the stone of offence (xi. 11), and now hardening had come 
upon them as a judgment, as the prophets had already 
described (xi. 7-10), and as Paul sees it foreshadowed in the 


Paul no doubt in the first place, according to § 88, b, simply puts down this 
thought by saying that it infringes upon the absolute right the Creator has over 
His creature (ix. 20, 21); but even there he points out that the Jews at least 
have no occasion to quarrel thus with God, inasmuch as He had by no means 
availed Himself of that absolute right towards them, but, notwithstanding that 
they were as vessels of wrath ripe for destruction, had yet with much long- 
suffering borne with them (ver. 22), in order to lead them to repentance (ii. 4). 
It was thus there pointed out that the Jews had contracted a heavy load of guilt, 
by which they were exposed to God’s wrath and destruction, The passible inter- 
pretation, that Paul (ix. 30 ff.) puts himself suddenly on an entirely different 
standpoint, and that thus with him ‘‘an objective theological and a subjective 
anthropological mode of viewing the matter proceed irreconcilably side by side 
‘comp. however, Pfleiderer, p. 248 [E. T. i. 250]), is not therefore confirmed. 
He rather now proceeds to show what then is the guilt on account of which 
God has shut out the greater number of the descendants of Abraham from 
salvation, and then it is proved afresh that this does not in any way lie in a lack 
of a service of works, as the Gentiles had not confessedly even once tried to win 
any such. 
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veil with which Moses hid from the people the fading of the 
glory on his countenance, 7.e. here the transitoriness of the 
glory of the covenant of the law (2 Cor. iii. 18-15; comp. 
§ 73, d). And now Israel, bound in legal obedience and 
persecuting Christianity, is shut out from fellowship in the 
salvation (Gal. iv. 25-31; comp. § 90, d, footnote 2). But 
this hardening, and the exclusion from salvation connected 
with it, has come to them through their own guilt; TH 
amiotia é&exracOnoay (Rom. xi. 20).* The ultimate inten- 
tion of God, according to note a,in this judgment of hardening 
cannot possibly be the fall, 7.2. the ruin of the nation; rather 
God has made use of human sin in order to carry out His 
saving purposes towards the Gentiles: the gospel rejected by 
the Jews has been brought to the Gentiles, and their deliver- 
ance thereby rendered possible (ver. 11: 16 avta@v rapar- 
TMpAaTL  cwTHpia Tols EOveowv), In order to make room for 
the engrafting of the branches of the wild olive tree, the 
natural branches were broken off (ver. 19); for the sake of 
the Gentiles, those who are the beloved of God have come to 
be the enemies of God (ver. 28 ; comp. § 80, d, footnote 13) ; 
through their disobedience it has come to pass that God’s 
mercy has been turned to the Gentiles (ver. 30). And thus 
the transgressions of Israel, or rather the divine judgment 
which is accomplished on Israel by their transgressions, has 
become the riches of the Gentiles; the loss suffered by the 
former by their exclusion from salvation has become riches for 
the Gentiles (ver. 12); the casting away of the one has been 
the reconciling of the other (ver. 15). 

(d) The hardening of Israel which has presently come 


4# Quite thus does Peter teach that the Israelites, continuing in unbelief, are rooted 
out from among the eiect people, since Messiah has become to them a stone of 
offence and stumbling (§ 44, c). To be sure, God Himself works faith in those 
who are coming to believe, but yet only in so far as He foreknew in them the 
condition suitable for such working of faith, according to § 88, d, and they were 
elected on the ground of this. And so unbelief remains, even when it is evoked 
by hardening by way of judgment ; yet self-condemned, so far as this happens 
to the perversity of the present Jewish mode of thinking, because it makes the 
nation unreceptive of the work of divine grace. God even punishes sin by sin 
(comp. § 70, d), while in the people, who, according to their whole present nature 
do not wish, yield to the will of God, the offer of the gospel does not only not work 


a willingness to believe, it even works opposition, so that finally they cannot 
believe. 
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about is yet experienced by the nation only partially (Rom. 
xi, 25: did yépos), The number of those shut out from 
salvation may be ever so great as they will, so great that 
one may henceforward speak of the hardening of Israel, ic. 
of the nation as to the majority of its members (ver. 7), but 
there still always remains a remnant; and that only a remnant 
. of Israel is delivered in the circumstances is what Isaiah 
has already predicted (ix. 27-29).2 But the hope of the 
apostle for his own nation does not continue to rest on them. 
The calling of the Gentiles, which became possible through the 
casting away of Israel, has for its object, not only to make the 
Gentiles partakers of salvation ; it also points as its final result 
to provoke the Jews to jealousy (xi. 11: eis To mapafmrdoat 
avrovs), and thus to reach by an indirect way God’s saving 
purpose towards His chosen people. With all the zeal with 
which the discharge of his own peculiar calling lay on the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, he yet kept before his eye as the 
ultimate end, through the realization of salvation on the part 
of converted Gentiles, to stir up to jealousy his countrymen, 
whose deliverance is his most fervent wish and his constant 
prayer (x. 1; comp. ix. 3), and so to save some of them 
(xi 13,14). From this it is clear that even the judgment 
of hardening, passed on those members of the nation cast 
away for the present, is not final, and it by no means of 
itself hands them over to destruction (ver. 11); it rather 
leaves them room for that repentance which, in consequence 
of the new wondrous leading of God, may even yet quite 
well come.® As soon as they turn to the Lord, the blinding 


5 Even in the history of Elias it was foreshadowed, that even at a time when 
all seemed lost, God had yet reserved a remnant of 7000, who had not bowed 
the knee to Baal (xi. 2-4), And were there but himself, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, this Israelite of purest birth (ver. 1), who formed the remnant, then 
the proof lay before their eyes that God had not cast away the people as such 
(ver. 2). But even yet there abides a remnant, which His grace has selected 
(ver. 5) ; and works are as little taken into account in their election (ver. 6) 
as in the hardening of the others (note c), and this remnant has obtained sal- 
vation (ver. 7): it is they, therefore, who, according to note 5, are appointed 
to be that portion of the natural oxfgz« which are to receive the full rights of 
children, as Isaac among Abraham’s, and Jacob among Isaac’s sons ; they are 
the Israel of God (Gal. vi. 16 ; comp. § 90, d, footnote 2) in opposition to Israel 
after the flesh (1 Cor. x. 18). 5 

6 From what Paul has explained of the possibility, even the certainty, of the 
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veil, which now lies upon their hearts, will be taken away 
from them (2 Cor. iii. 16), and then they, through the same 
mercy of God which. the Gentiles have now obtained, will 
obtain mercy (Rom. xi. 31). As soon as they cease to be 
unbelieving, those branches that have been broken of will be 
again grafted in; yes, it is at-any rate relatively easier to 
re-engraft the natural branches, than it was to engraft the 
branches of the wild olive tree into the noble one; and He 
who was able to do the one, is all the more able to do the 
other (vv. 23, 24), And this ultimate deliverance of Israel 
is not only possible, it is to the apostle certain, because of 
the divine promise (vv. 26, 27),—as certain as the election of 
the people as such, which sprang from the patriarchs, and the 
calling to salvation therein involved, cannot be repented of 
(vv. 28, 29)’ When the full number of the Gentiles shall 
have entered into the fellowship of the elect people, then 
shall all Israel be saved (vv. 25, 26). As little, to be sure, 
as that entrance of the fulness of the Gentiles excludes the 
idea that individuals may remain in unbelief, or by falling 
away may draw down upon themselves the judgment of a 


conversion of the Israel presently hardened, one must by no means draw general 
dogmatic conclusions as to the nature of the election (comp. on the other hand, 
§ 88, a, footnote 3), as this rests on the entirely peculiar election of Israel as a 
nation. ‘To be sure, there is here no contradiction to Paul’s doctrine of election 
elsewhere. The ultimate conversion of Israel comes about as little without the 
working of God’s grace, as conversion does anywhere else, the grace which is 
here perfected by the wonderful leading of God, in which He, according to 
His faithfulness to His promise, so long follows after the members of His 
chosen people, who are now hardened, until He succeeds in working in the 
nation that susceptibility presently awanting, on the ground of which they 
finally believe. That this must ultimately succeed depends on this, that God 
has foreknown (xi. 2) the nation as of such a character that in spite of their 
obstinate resistance they can yet ultimately be won as a people. 

7 At the time of the great split between him and his nation, in which Paul 
expected the final falling away of Judaism and the rise of Antichrist from 
their midst (§ 63, b, c), he had not ventured to entertain this hope, and we 
have seen that he knew how to reconcile it with the promise, even though 
only a remnant of Israel, however small it might even be, should be saved. 
But now he has come back to the hope of the early apostles, of a conversion of 
Israel as a whole (§ 42). To be sure, it is not so that, according to the insti- 
tution of God as originally intended, and for whose fulfilment, moreover, the 
first apostles laboured, Israel should be first converted, in order that then from 
them salvation might come to the Gentiles. Through their guilt a partial and 
temporary casting away of Israel has taken place, in consequence of which 
salvation has already now and first come to the Gentiles. 
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second exclusion (vv. 20—22), so little does the deliverance 
of all Israel exclude the idea that individual members may 
remain unconverted, and fall under condemnation (note 0b), 
But it will then be no longer the case, as at present, that a 
small remnant of delivered ones shall stand opposed to Israel 
in its majority rejected (ver. 7), but Israel as a people, accord- 
ing to the promise, will be converted and delivered. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 
§ 92. The Church and the Gifts of Grace. 


Of the Jews and Gentiles that have been called, there is 
formed a new community, the Church of God, in which God . 
dwells by His Spirit, and which, in virtue of its really living 
fellowship with Christ, forms His body (a). With a view to 
the further upbuilding of the Church, her organism is fur- 
nished with a manifold variety of members, by means of the 
different gifts of grace, among which prophecy is the most 
important for this end (0). Along with this Paul mentions 
the gift of teaching in its various forms, simple exhortation, 
speaking with tongues, along with the gift of interpretation 


8 Paul praises the wonderful ways of the divine wisdom (Rom. xi. 33-36), 
which has made it possible that the sins of men, which seem to thwart the 
plan of their salvation, must help directly to realize it in a yet more compre- 
hensive way, while the calling of the Gentiles has even now been incorporated 
with it. The temporary hardening of Israel has brought it about, that sal- 
vation has even already come from the Jews tothe Gentiles; and this must 
finally only serve this end, that salvation will come back from the Gentiles 
to the Jews, and thus the promise of the elect nation will be perfectly fulfilled. 
Yea, finally, this method of fulfilment must contribute to the making known 
more gloriously the divine mercy. Had Israel presently become’ believing, 
then had they received the salvation, as God was bound by His faithfulness 
to fulfil the promise to them (xv. 8). But now by their disobedience they 
have put themselves on an equality with the former Gentiles, and forfeited the 
fulfilment of the promise; on the other hand, His simple mercy remains for 
them, the mercy which has realized salvation to the Jew as to the Gentile in 

- spite of their disobedience (xi. 80-32; comp. ix. 28, 24),—even He Himself 
exercises it on the ground of fidelity to His promise (vv. 28, 29). 
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and the gift of miracle-working faith (¢). If Paul mentions 
also the gift of service and of government, that does not 
exclude the idea that the possessors of these gifts were com- 
missioned to use them officially ; the conduct of the apostle, 
however, in reference to the organization of the churches, 
does not seem to have been quite uniform throughout (d). 

(a) The distinctions of the pre-Christian religious fellow- 
ships are removed by living fellowship with Christ (§ 90, «), 
and thus over against those fellowships a new fellowship is 
formed of Christians; and this is expressly designated, 1 Cor. 
x. 32, as the éxxAnola tod QOecod, consisting of Jews and 
Greeks. This fellowship therefore belongs in a special sense 
to God; for it has come into existence through the fact that 
God chose each individual; and by the power to work faith 
which He has given to the preaching of the word among 
them, He called each, ze. gave him entrance into the fellow- 
ship, and it consists clearly of such as have been consecrated 
(§ 84, d) by the participation of the Spirit in baptism, or as 
have become dy:or. But while the Spirit of God dwells in 
all the members of the Church, and with Him God Himself, 
He consecrates not only the body of each individual (1 Cor. 


1 Although in the LXX. the national community of Israel is designated as 
the txxancia simply (Acts vii. 38), and in conformity with this in the words of 
Jesus, the particular fellowship of His disciples (§ 31, 6), with Paul this name 
scarcely corresponds with the idea that he saw in the Christian Church the 
true Israel (§ 90, ¢). With him the expression ixxaycia does not designate 
primarily the collective community, but, conformably with classical usage, it 
is used for the national assembly (Acts xix. 32, 89, 41), the assembly of Church 
members (1 Cor. xi. 18, xiv. 28, 35), as these are to be met with in any definite 
place (4 xa’ oixey xxancia : 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Rom. xvi. 5; comp. Col. iv. 15; 
Philem. 2). Then a single congregation is called ixxancia, as Jas. v. 14, ie. 
the collective body of Christians in any definite city (4 txxancia 4 obcu tv 
Kopidw : 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. i. 1; Rom, xvi. 1; comp. % txxancia Ozocarovntwy : 
1 Thess. i, 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; Col. iv. 16), or in a country (ai txxancias ois 
Teararias: Gal. i, 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; comp. Gal. i. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. 
viii. 1; 1 Thess. ii, 14: @ +7 "Iovdaie). Yet the expression already occurs to 
denote the collective community of Christians (1 Cor. xii. 28), There is im- 
plied in the expression éx#anciz nothing to designate the Christian fellowship 
as such, This takes place only by the addition of rod @co¥, an addition which 
characterizes at times the single community (1 Cor. i. 2, xi. 16, 22; 2 Cor. 
_i. 1; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 14; 2 Thess. i. 4), sometimes the collective community 
(Gal. i. 18; 1 Cor. x. 32, xv. 9), as a community belonging to God. 

? Hence Paul naturally looks upon all the members of the Church as elected 
and called ; and, according to § 88, d, that by no means excludes the idea that 
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vi. 19), but also the Church herself (iii, 16; comp. Eph. 
i, 21, 22) to be His temple, which, as such, is holy (ver. 17)? 
By .participation in the Spirit all the individual members 
of the Church are, according to § 84, 8, put into a real living 
fellowship with Christ (1 Cor. i. 2: 4 éxkdyola rod Ocod, 
ayiacpévos €v Xpict@ ’Inood), and it depends on this directly, 
according to Gal. iii. 28, that all who have put on Christ in 
baptism (ver. 27) have put off all the distinctive marks of 
pre-Christian religious fellowships, and are become one (comp. 
vi. 15). By this living fellowship especially all are equally 
connected with a living centre, and so have become one 
organism (c@pa), in which each member stands in living 
fellowship with every other, each member is serviceable to 
the whole, and so also to each individual (Rom. xii. 5: of 
ToAXol év coud éeopev ev Xpiotd 6 O€ Kal? els GAO 
wédrn). But while Christ by this living fellowship rules each 
individual by His Spirit, and thus makes use of their copuata 
- for the performance of His own ends, they also may be desig- 
nated, 1 Cor. vi. 15, His members. As, now, the natural body 
is a unity, and yet has many members, but all the individual 
members, although they are many, yet form a single body; so 


they may yet fall away. Were a member of the Church to become guilty of 
gross sins, or of persistent disobedience to the apostolic commands, then every 
blessed fellowship with him is broken off (1 Cor. v. 11; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 14), 
without there being at the same time any giving up of anxious efforts to bring 
Him to repentance (2 Thess. iii. 15). Hence especially the rule meant by Paul 
to have a disciplinary effect on the incestuous person (1 Cor. v. 5). That person 
was eventually formally thrust out of the Church (vv. 2, 18) till he repented 
(2 Cor, ii. 6-8). 

3 For Paul also as for Peter (§ 45 a) the prophecy of God’s dwelling in the 
midst of His people (comp. Lev. xxvi. 11, 12) is perfectly fulfilled only in the 
Christian Church (2 Cor. vi. 16) ; but Paul has explicitly realized for himself this 
early apostolic idea by reflection on the possession of the Spirit by the Christian, 
and he has thus set it in closer connection with his doctrine of salvation. 

4 By baptism, which transplants into this living fellowship, are all, Jews and 
Gentiles, baptized into one body (1 Cor. xii. 18). In another way the organic 
unity of the many is effected by the bread in the Lord’s Supper, which trans- 
plants into fellowship with Christ (more exactly with the body of Christ broken 
for us) (x. 17; comp. § 85, ¢, footnote 5) ; and from this side one may say that 
Paul sees in the Lord’s Supper, as he does also in baptism, a constitutive 
moment for the true nature of the Church. But this way of looking at it is 
nowhere else carried farther by the apostle, and therefore it is not fit to connect 
the doctrine of the sacraments with the doctrine of the Church (comp. § 86, a, 
footnote 1), 


o 
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is it with Christ (xii. 12). He also has many members, but 
these many members form but one body; and thus far the 
organic unity of the Church may be designated as the body 
of Christ, whose members individual Christians are (ver. 27).° 

(6) It is implied in the nature of the Christian Church, 
that it must continually be extending externally more and 
more, and that in each individual member of it the new life 
quickened on his reception, 7c. at his baptism, must be even 
more perfectly being realized on all sides. In this respect 
it is a field belonging to God, in which Paul and his fellow- 
labourers work uninterruptedly, a building belonging to Him 
on which they have continually to build (1 Cor. iii. 9). The 
foundation-stone of this building has been laid once for all 
by God (ver. 11), in that He has made Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and therefore the corner-stone of the perfected 
theocracy (comp. already § 38 ¢; 50,a); but by the preaching 
of Christ, which works faith and founds churches, it is being 
ever afresh laid as the foundation of each individual church 
(ver. 10; Rom. xv. 20; comp. Eph. ii. 20). Every advance 
of the Church in its extension, or in the development of her 
life, is, following out this idea, an upbuilding (of«odop7 : 1 Cor. 
xiv. 12, 26; 2 Cor. x. 8, xiii. 10: oixodopeiv: 1 Cor. xiv. 4).° 
As, now, the founding of the Church is brought about only in 
this way, that God by His Spirit works in the apostles the 
gifts of grace needed for the preaching of the gospel which 
works faith (§ 89, c), so its upbuilding also can be brought 
about only by a similar working of God, and this similarly 


5 In our Epistles Christ is not yet expressly designated the head of this body ; 
for when, in 1 Cor. xi. 8, He is spoken of as the head of the man, that desig- 
nates only His lordship generally as our ‘‘ Head.” And this is the result of 
that xvpérns, which He has won by His death (§ 76 a; 81, 6). But this is not 
explicitly applied to the Church herself as such. But that, in opposition to 
the later Epistles, Christ is here presented as the Spirit animating the body, as 
has been often asserted of late (yet comp. Pfleiderer, p. 374 [E. T. ii. 103]), 
cannot certainly be proven. On the other hand, the idea is already indicated 
(2 Cor. xi. 2) that the Church is Christ’s bride, and it is the task of the apostle 
to present her to Him as a chaste virgin (with a view to the marriage union 
with her at His coming) (comp. Rom. vii. 4: cis +3 yevicbas tuts trépa, scil. 
&vOpl). , 

6 This biblical expression has become so common to the apostle, that, without 
thinking of its origin, he transfers it to the advancement of the Christian life 
in the individual (1 Cor, viii. 10, xiv. 4,17; 2 Cor. xii. 19; Rom. xiv. 19, 
xv. 2; Eph. iv. 29; comp. § 86, d). 
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comes from the Spirit, which the individual member of the 
Church has; and He is manifested in this, that He gives to 
each individual a gift for the benefit of the Church (xii. 7). 
These gifts of grace (yapicwara: vii. 7; Rom. xii. 6; comp. 
Eph. iv. 7), 4. capabilities, which the one Spirit gives (1 Cor. 
xu. 4, 11), or in which the one gracious gift of the Spirit is 
specialized according to the various positions of the individual, 
will be very manifold, corresponding to the nature of the 
organism (cdma). For it is of the nature of an organism to 
have not only a uniform connection with a living centre 
(note a), but a vigorous diversity of members (vv. 14, 19, 20), 
each of which has its special activity (Rom. xii. 4)” But 
the single object of all these gifts, with the exception of the 
apostleship (1 Cor. xii. 28), is the upbuilding of the Church 
by means of them: wdyta mpos oixodopuny yevécOw (xiv. 26). 
In particular is this the object of mpodnteia (xiv. 3, 4), 
which appears (xil. 28 and Rom. xii. 6) to be the highest of 
all the gifts next to the apostleship (comp. 1 Thess. v. 20). 
The gift of trying the spirits seems to have been as a rule 
connected with the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 29); and it, 
too, stands forth as a special gift (xii. 10), and (1 Thess. 
v. 21) is in a certain sense required of the whole Church. 
It had to do with determining whether the higher inspiration 
which filled the prophets was of divine or of daemonic origin 
(2 Thess. ii. 2, and therewith § 62, d).* 

(c) Near to the prophets stood the teachers (1 Cor. xii. 28), 


7 The ultimate author of these gifts is naturally God Himself, who has given 
to each (1 Cor. iii. 5), and ever according to the measure of faith (Rom. xii. 3}, 
and now works the various powers effectual in each (1 Cor. xii. 6: ivepyiuare), 
by which service is done to Christ as the one Lord (ver. 5 : diaxovies), whose 
dearest interest is the upbuilding of the Church. But because they are com- 
municated by His Spirit (Gal, iil. 5: 6 taiyopnyay iuiv rd avin xa) tvepyay 
Duvdpes tv vmiv), these gifts are called wveywarime (1 Cor. xii. 1, xiv. 1, 37; 
comp. § 84, a, footnote 3). There is hereby no distinction between natural gifts 
and gifts of miracles in the narrower sense. All these gifts are simply gifts 
of a higher source, even though in their distribution to individuals regard is 
had in general to their natural aptitudes and susceptibility. 

8 The content of the prophetic word may be for reproof (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25), 
exhortation, comfort (ver. 3), and instruction (ver. 31); the essential point 
about it is that it results from an impulse of the Spirit (ver. 30: tay draw 
&xoxurvgbi). The prophet nevertheless has his spiritual life, when quickened 
by the Spirit of God, so far under his own control, that he can cease speaking 
when another begins to prophesy (vv. 30-32), and this the apostle explicitly 
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who were moreover capable, without special inspiration of the 
Spirit, to instruct the Church (xiv. 26: d:day7; Rom. xii. 7: 
Si8ackadia). Their words would be, then, according to 1 Cor. 
xii. 8, along with the Novos codias (see footnote 8), the Aoyos 
yveoews, as also, xiii. 2, yu@ous stands along with the know- 
ledge of pvotypia; yet Aadelv ev yvooe is distinguished from 
Aareiv ev Siday7H, xiv. 6, and hence it appears to have been 
a sort of instruction which opens up a knowledge of the 
saving truths which goes deeper than the ordinary instruction. 
Just so (Rom. xii. 8) exhortation appears alongside of prophecy, 
and it therefore contains within itself a moment peculiar to 
the prophetic word (1 Cor. xiv. 3, 31), only that it, too, was 
exercised, not on the ground of a special impulse imparted 
by the Spirit, but on the ground of a general capacity wrought 
by the Spirit. The speaking with tongues, so highly prized 
at Corinth, was, according to incidental hints of the apostle 
(1 Cor. xiv.), a prayer uttered in a state of ecstasy (avev- 
pats: vv. 2, 14), quite incomprehensible to the hearers 
(vv. 2, 7-11, 16), which therefore consisted of disconnected 
exclamations, perhaps even of inarticulate sounds (comp. 
especially ver. 9), by which the tongue, moved by the Spirit, 
appears to be alone active (Aadety yAwoon: vv. 2, 4, 18, 27; 
Sua THs yAwoons: ver. 9; év yAwoon: ver. 19).2 Sometimes 


requires by way of commandment (ver. 33). Also, not more than two or three 
prophets are to come forward in succession in the Christian assembly (ver. 29). 
Along with aaaciv év xpodnreig Paul mentions (1 Cor. xiv. 6) also AuaAciv év 
amoxaruye, and he similarly distinguishes aroxdaupey txew from Waarpov 
#xew (ver. 26); and this latter can be nothing else than a sort of prophetic 
speech in poetic form, just like the former. No doubt that prophetic speech 
rests on an a&aoxdauyis (ver. 80); but Paul seems here to be specially thinking 
of the revelation of wveripe, the knowledge of which is also mentioned (xiii. 2), 
along with prophecy, as something special. This knowledge of the mysteries 
revealed by God through His Spirit (ii..10) is now, according to vv. 6, 7, the 
substance of the Christian eogia (comp. Eph. i. 17) ; and so it may be called the 
Aoyos coPias, mentioned among the gifts of the Spirit in xii. 8, which discloses 
these mysteries to the Church, and is not the simple exposition of the ele- 
mentary truths of the faith (Pfleiderer, p. 233 [E. T. i, 235]), According to 
1 Cor. ii. 9, Paul includes therein mainly eschatological mysteries, such as 
xv. 51; Rom. xi. 25; and he seems thereby to have distinguished prediction 
in the narrower sense from prophecy, because in the latter it is the formation, 
in the former it is the whole contents as well, which springs from droxdAuyis, . 

9 There are different forms of the gift of tongues (yin yawaoay: xii. 10, 28 ; 
Aaarsiv yadoous : xii, 30, xiii, 1, xiv. 5, 6, 23, 89; comp. Acts x. 46, xix. 6; 
yrdoour xe: 1 Cor. xiv. 26), of which doubtless one may find an indication in the 
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the gift of the interpretation of tongues was joined with it 
(vv. 5, 13, 27, 28); in particular, one who spoke with tongues 
seems to have understood another speaking with a tongue 
(ver.16). Yet the épunveia yAwoodr is presented as a special 
gift (xii, 10, 30). On this account the apostle will allow 
the exercise of this gift in the Church assembly only when 
an interpreter is present, and even then only in restricted 
measure (xiv. 27, 28). Among the practical gifts (xii. 9), 
the most important was the gift of miotus, ie. of a miracle- 
working confidence on God (§ 82, ¢, footnote 10), and 
this, xiii. 2, is characterized as removing mountains (comp. 
Matt. xvii. 20). From these there are distinguished also the 
xapicuata iapatrwy, ie. the gifts of healing diseases of 
different kinds, or in different ways, and the évepynuata 
Suvduwewv, by which we are no doubt specially to think of 
the casting out of devils (comp. also Pfleiderer, p. 230 [E. T. 
i, 231]). But as these both appear (xii. 28-30) without the 
gift of faith, and, vice versa, the gift of faith (xiii. 2), without 
them, it is suggested that only the different forms of the 
faith which works miracles is seen in them, 

(d) One activity of the gift of service (Rom. xii. 7) was 
at any rate helps (dytsAyppeus: 1 Cor. xii. 28), with which 
was connected the petaddovas and the édcciy (Rom. xii. 8), 
if it is not to be referred exclusively to almsgiving and the 
care of the sick. Finally, Paul names, 1 Cor. xii. 28, the 
gift of Church leadership (xvBepvnces), if, to be sure, all 
mpoiotdwevor (Rom. xii. 8), and those who in different rela- 
tions were to preside over the whole, could not exercise these 
gifts. That Paul regards service and government as gifts of 
the Spirit, does not of itself naturally exclude the idea, that 
those so gifted were entrusted even officially with the corre- 
sponding duty. If Paul with Barnabas appointed elders 
(Acts xiv. 23) in the churches founded on their first mis- 
sionary journey, where, on account of the dative, one can 
scarcely think of their simply taking the lead in the election 


distinction between xpecstyeodas and »péareyv (ver. 15). To the unlearned or the 
heathen, one speaking with tongues seemed light as a visionary (ver. 23 ; comp, 
Acts ii. 13). To speak with tongues could be of service only for self-edification 
(xiv. 4); but to the Church it brought no fruit of edification (ver. 17), and it 
was at most a onucioy for the non-Christian (vv. 21, 22), 
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of the congregation, and there is no need to do so according to 
x. 41, then it has no doubt to be considered that that journey 
was not undertaken by him independently, and that those 
churches continued even in other relations dependent on the 
mother Church (Acts xvi. 4; comp. § 43, ¢, footnote 2). In 
the churches of Galatia and Corinth we find no trace of 
officials leaders (nor also 1 Cor. xvi. 15; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 
231 [E. T. i. 232]); even the disorders which had crept into 
the latter, and the way the apostie never makes their leaders 
responsible for them and for their removal, absolutely ex- 
clude the existence of such. On the other hand, the Mace- 
donian churches appear to have had official leaders and 
helpers (1 Thess. v. 12: mpoiotdpevor; comp. Phil. i. 1: 
érisxotrot Kal Sidxovoe), and in the seaport city of Corinth 
we find (Rom. xvi. 1) a deaconess. 1 Cor. xiv., mention cannot 
be made simply of a peculiar office of teaching. 


§ 93. Church Duties. 


If the diversity of gifts is to co-operate beneficially, there is 
need of Christian modesty, which continues conscious of the 
place of each single gift in the organism of the Church, as also 
of the relative value of the gifts generally, and which is rooted 
ultimately in humility (a). But the first most fundamental 
Christian virtue continues to be love to the brethren, and 
towards all men, and even towards enemies (0). One special 
exercise of Christian love is required by the difference of 
opinion as to partaking of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols, 
as also about the exercises of self-restraint, and practices 
which the apostle held to be indifferent, but which were to 
a portion of the Church matters of conscience (c). Here 
the apostle requires that one in his different actions ac- 
knowledge his reciprocal obligations, and that he who feels 
himself free, shall in self-denying love give up that freedom 
in order that he may give no offence to the weaker 
brethren (d). 

(a) From the variety of endowments, it arises as the first of 
Christian duties, that no one thinks more highly of himself 
than he ought to think; that each keeps in due restraint his 
estimation of himself (Rom. xii, 3; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 9); and 
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that, on the other hand, the measure of honour be given to 
each which belongs to him according to his gifts and his 
position in the Church (Rom. xii. 10, xiii. 7; comp. Phil. ii. 
3; Eph. v. 21). As the organism of the Church requires the 
smaller gifts as well as the higher, no one is to despise the 
value of the gifts given him (1 Cor. xii. 15-18), and no one, 
moreover, is to despise those who have received smaller gifts. 
than himself (vv. 21-26). No one is to seek to be more highly 
gifted than he is, no one is to aim at high things (Rom. xii. 
16). Above all things, no one is to over-estimate the value 
of his own gifts; for without love, which puts them entirely 
at the service of the Church, and turns them to the best 
account, they are all worthless (1 Cor. xiii. 1-3); they may 
even become dangerous, if they puff up the individual (viii. 1: 
» yvaots duowot). They are all, moreover, transitory (xiii. 8), 
because they are only imperfect, and therefore cease when 
the perfect comes (vv. 9-12). Christian modesty, however, 
grows out of humility, which will not be wise in its own con- 
ceits (Rom. xu. 16; comp. xi. 25), which does not imagine 
itself to be something (Gal. vi. 3), which knows that it has 
nothing it has not received (1 Cor. iv. 7), and that the entire 
gracious institution of Christianity is planned to exclude every 
ground of human boasting (Rom. iii. 27; 1 Cor.i. 29, i. 21; 
2 Cor. x. 17). Thus humility is here, as in the teaching. of 
Jesus and of Peter (§ 25, d; 47, a), one of the two cardinal 
virtues, only that it is here presented in the form of modesty, 
as a duty to the Church. 

(0) If the gifts are transitory, love in its very nature is, on 
the other hand, imperishable (1 Cor. xiii. 8). If the gifts 
may through misuse become dangerous, it is, on the other 
hand, implied in the very nature of love that it is directed 
for the advancement of spiritual life in others (viii. 1: 7) ayaman 
oixodowel; comp. xiii. 4: od gvo.odras). If gifts without 
love are worthless, then this love must be the rule for striving 
after higher gifts (xii. 31, xiv. 1, 39); those gifts are to be 
considered the highest which contribute most to the advance- 
ment of the Church (comp. 1 Cor. xiv., especially vv. 5, 12). 
In this relation love is, so far, more valuable than faith and 
hope (xiii. 13); for these, so far, have significance for the 
individual life of the Christian, but the former for the life of 
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the Church.’ Love is the source of all the virtues (vv. 4—7), 
the first-fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22), by which, therefore, 
faith, which conditions participation in the Spirit, proves itself 
effectual (ver. 6). Love, and that unfeigned (2 Cor. vi. 6), 
stands therefore first, Rom. xii. 9, among all the exhortations, 
and comprehends them all (1 Cor. xvi.14). By this is meant, 
in the first place, brotherly love (Rom. xii. 10: 9 diraderdia 
% eis GAAHAovs ; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9, 10), ae. love towards 
fellow-believers (Gal. vi. 10); for, on account of this love, 
which binds them to each other, the Christians call themselves 
brethren (§ 83, a, footnote 2). It is preserved by unity of 
views (1 Cor. i. 10) and of effort (Rom. xv. 5; 2 Cor. xiii. 
11: 70 avto dpoveiv), in particular by uniform concern for the 
best interests of others (Rom. xii. 16); and this establishes the 
peace of unanimity (1 Cor. xiii. 11), and wards off divisions 
(1 Cor. i. 10, xi. 18, xii, 25). It is shown in mutual sympathy 
(1 Cor. xii. 26; Rom. xii. 15), in active helpfulness (Rom. xil. 
13, xvi. 2), and this Paul expressly requires by his collection 
for Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi.; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Rom. xv. 25-28), 
and in intercession (2 Cor. i, 11; Rom. i. 10, xv. 30). But, 
according to § 62, b, it is to be extended to all men. Hence 
Paul exhorts to keep peace with all men, so much, and so long, 
as it is possible for us (Rom. xil. 18); to it, according to 
§ 25,¢, 47,a; 56, d, meekness belongs (Gal. v. 23; comp. 
vi. 1), which does not grow bitter on account of the wrong 
another has done to us (od mapofvverar), but imputes not the 
evil (1 Cor. xiii. 5); further, it seeks not to revenge itself, but 
to overcome evil with good (Rom. xii. 19-21), and to bless 
the persecutor (ver. 14; 1 Cor. iv. 12, 13; comp. Matt. v. 
44). Love in its very nature is long-suffering (1 Cor. xiii. 4; 
1 Thess. v. 14: paxpoOvpe?; comp. Gal. v. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 6: 

1 Thus Paul comes, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 62, ), agreeing 
with the teaching of Jesus and the early apostles, to declare love to be the 
highest among the Christian graces. But as he here expressly shows the ground 
of its superiority, he proves that, according to Rom. xiii. 8-10, love is the ful- 
filling of the law (§ 87, d, footnote 8), in so far as it does no ill to one’s neighbour 
(ver. 10), and therefore the will of God as expressed in the law, which is 
directed to this end, that no wrong happen to one’s neighbour (ver. 9), is 
fulfilled in this, that one feels bound to mutual love continually, and this duty 
he believes never to be fully discharged (ver. 8). Just so, according to Gal. y. 


13, 14, is love on the positive side the fulfilling of the law, in so far as one ig 
drawn by-it to serve another. 
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paxpoOvpia) and gracious, so that it anticipates all with well- 
doing (Rom. xii. 17; 1 Cor. xiii. 4: ypnoreveras; comp. Gal. 
v. 22; 2 Cor. vi. 6: ypnotorns), as the divine love does 
(Rom. u. 4). The symbolic expression of brotherly love is 
the holy kiss ($éAnuwa aytov: 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; 
Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. v. 26; comp. § 47, a). 

(c) Special difficulties to the life of the Church arose partly 
from differences transmitted from pre-Christian times in the 
opinion about certain questions, which the one held to be matters 
of indifference, while the other assigned to them a religious 
significance. One point of this sort was the partaking of meat 
sacrificed to idols, in which the one saw defilement as from 
idol-worship, because they could not get quit of the idea, that 
the gods of the heathens, which were worshipped by idols, 
were really deities, even though false and subordinate (1 Cor. 
viii. 7 comp. with vv. 4-6); while the other ate the flesh 
without scruple.? Just so were there some in the Church 
who, from ascetic grounds, believed they ought to forego the 
use of all kinds of flesh and wine (Rom. xiv. 2, 21), and who 
considered themselves bound to keep sacred certain days 
(apparently fast days) (ver. 5). Paul designates them as 
weak in faith (ver. 1), because their confidence in the salva- 
tion given in Christ was not strong enough for them to 
acknowledge that the possession of salvation could not be 
endangered by such things. He started from the funda- 
mental principle that neither the use nor the denying oneself 

any food, which, like the organ for which it is appointed, is 
transitory (1 Cor. vi. 13), can determine the worth of a man 
before God (viii. 8). He knew that the kingdom of God does 
not consist in eating and drinking (Rom. xiv. 17), and hence 


2 The decree of the apostolic council had no doubt forbidden the partaking of 
flesh offered in sacrifice to idols ; but this conclusion partly had no validity in 
the missionary territory of Paul (§ 87, 6), and partly its original intention was not 
meant for the regulation of conduct in mixed Christian Churches, When the 
apostle, starting from the idea that the gods of the heathens were daemons, but 
not real deities (§ 70, c), along with all who had this knowledge (1 Cor. viii. 1, 
4, 10), could regard the sidw2édvroy not as flesh consecrated to a deity (1 Cor. x. 
19; comp. viii. 4), but only as common food (viii. 8), which, like all food, is the 
gift of God (x. 26), he therefore did not at all come into conflict with the 
apostolic decree, as it by no means declared the partaking of flesh sacrificed to 
idols as sinful in principle, but had only enjoined abstinence for the sake of the 
synagogue (§ 43, c). 
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he agreed, with those who were confident, to regard everything 
to eat, and every day, as alike (vv. 2,5). He is persuaded 
that in itself no food is unclean (vv. 14, 20), but each is alike 
good, so soon as it is taken with thanksgiving towards God 
(1 Cor. x. 30,.31; Rom. xiv. 6); and he hence, in this rela- 
tion, decisively makes good the fundamental principle that all 
things are lawful to the Christian (1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23; comp. 
iii, 22). But he likewise expressly acknowledges that for 
those who regarded anything as unclean, it is unclean (Rom. 
xiv. 14), because he cannot eat it without having his weak 
conscience (conscientia consequens ; comp. § 69, a) stained with — 
the consciousness of guilt (1 Cor. viii. 7). If he now eat, 
notwithstanding that his conscience takes offence at the 
indulgence (Rom. xiv. 20), then this act, not proceeding from 
the assurance of faith, is sin, by which he falls under the 
divine condemnation (ver. 23); and any such act condemned 
by conscience must, while it wounds him in the deepest roots 
of his religious life (1 Cor. viii. 12; comp. ver. 10), tend 
directly for him to destruction (viii. 11; Rom. xiv. 15, 20). 
The existing difference of view cannot accordingly be removed, 
and Paul only desires that each be thoroughly persuaded 
(Rom. xiv. 5) in-his own mind (vods), which, according to 
§ 86, b, is the seat of those different ideas, so that he wavers 
not hither and thither doubtfully (ver. 23), and whatever he 
decides on keeping, he may employ it in the service of Christ 
(vv. 6, 7). 

(d) If, accordingly, the settled differences of opinion in the 
Church could not assuredly be removed, then, according to 
note 6, it was required in this connection to make brotherly 
love the highest law for one’s conduct (Rom. xiv. 15: Kata 
ayarny Tepuratety), and to ask how one can best care for the 
peace of the Church and the advancement of others (ver. 19). 
It is now connected with this in the first place, that the 
stronger, 7.¢e. the more liberal-minded, despise not the weaker 
regarding his scruples; and, again, that the latter do not 
condemn the former, as one who, by his freer conduct, has 
forfeited salvation (vv. 3,10). Both parties are to receive 
each other in brotherly love (xv. 7), without the stronger sub- 
jecting the scruples of the weaker to his criticism (xiv. 1). 
But the stronger has thus a special duty of love to discharge ; 
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for to him alone is the matter in dispute a matter of indiffér- 
ence; he alone can give up the indulgence which he holds to be 
permitted without surrendering in any way his conviction (xiv. 
22), and without forfeiting anything thereby in the eye of God 
(1 Cor. viii. 8). But now love requires that he give no offence 
to the brother (1 Cor. viii. 9, 13, x. 32; Rom. xiv. 13, 21), 
a.e. does not seduce him to an act contrary to his conscience, 
which may bring him into condemnation. Were he to mis- 
lead him by his freer conduct to similar conduct, without any 
change on his convictions in their deepest ground, then that 
is only an apparent advancement of the weak brother (1 Cor. 
vill. 10), it is in reality his ruin. He will be required, there- 
fore, in certain circumstances, for the sake of another's 
conscience, to give up an enjoyment in itself lawful (1 Cor. x. 
28, 29); in this case the self-denial will be to him morally 
praiseworthy (Rom. xiv. 21). This has also to do with 
bearing the infirmities of the weak (Rom. xv. 1; comp. Gal. 
vi.-2), and not to please oneself, regardlessly maintaining his 
more free convictions, but to please one’s neighbour while he 
helps him in his Christian life (xv. 2; comp. 1 Cor. x. 33). 
True love seeks not its own (1 Cor. xiii. 5), but that which is 
another’s (x. 24; comp. Phil. ii. 4). 


§ 94. The Church and the Regulations of the Natural Life. 


The apostle declares the existing higher powers, as such, to 
- be of God, and regards only the going before heathen tribunals 
as unworthy of Christians (a). The Christian, also, in the 
existing relation of slavery, is to see an ordinance to which he 
is to submit with real liberty as a servant of Christ, and from 
which therefore he is not to withdraw himself, even if an 
opportunity to do so is presented to him (b). Although the 
husband and the wife, in their religious relation to Christ, 
stand on a footing of perfect equality, yet, in virtue of God’s 

3 Paul can, for this, point to his own example, while he became tc the Jews a 
Jew, to the heathen a heathen, to the weak, weak, making himself a servant to 
all, that he may win all (1 Cor. ix. 19-22; comp. § 87, 6). While the apostle 
bases the demand on the liberal-minded directly on this example, it is very clear 
that his treatment of this question was influenced by the same spirit as was the 


conclusion of the apostolic council (§ 43, c), though this last was also in the 
first place decided by other relations and for other interests. 
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appointment grounded on creation, the wife continues subject 
to the man (c), It is an acknowledgment of this position 
of the woman, that she does not lay aside her head-dress in 
the public assembly, as that head-dress is the symbol of her 
submission; and in the Church assemblies she is not to speak (d). 
(a) The Christian community could not lead a life quite 
apart by itself; it found itself in the midst of a world, from 
which they knew themselves in their innermost being with- 
drawn, yet with which they were most intimately connected 
by the ties of manifold relationships and ordinances of life. 
According to the fundamental principle, that the Christian 
should abide in the relations in which his calling found him 
(1 Cor. vii. 17, 20, 24; comp. § 87, 0), he was not to rend 
asunder the ties that bound him to the ordinances of his 
natural worldly life; he ought rather to regard the fact that 
the calling came to him in a definite relationship of life, as a 
requirement of God to fulfil God’s commands in the ordinances 
of that relationship (ver. 19). The first application of this 
fundamental principle took into view the existing State insti- 
tution, to which Paul already, according to § 63, d, ascribed a 
high significance. Peter had also put this under the protec- 
tion of a divine command, which requires subjection to human 
ordinances. Paul goes a step farther. He declares the 
existing higher powers, as such (ai odcat, scil. éEovalat), to be 
expressly ordained of God, to resist which, instead of being 
subject to them, is to incur the judgment of God (Rom. xiii. 
1, 2). But it is a divine institution, chiefly in so far as the 
higher power, as the servant of God, prescribes praise to the 
good-doer and punishment to the wrong-doer ; as to it, even in 
behalf of this enforcement of right, the sword, and therewith 
the power of life and death, has been entrusted (vv. 3, 4). 
But herein also is it the servant of God, that it has the task 
of collecting custom and taxes, and of laying them out for the 
common weal, as AecToupyds, 7. aS one to whom public duties 
have been entrusted (vv. 6, 7). On this account also must 
1 Paul thus arrives at the same subjection to all human ordinances as Peter 
also demands for the sake of God, according to § 47, b, and thus he represses 
d priort every attempt to upset in a revolutionary way, in the name of the new 
Christian principle, the existing ordinances of the natural life, or to mix the 


specific ends of the life of the Christian community with schemes of social 
reformation foreign to it, aud thereby to compromise those ends, 
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obedience be given to him for conscience’ sake (ver. 5), and 
dutiful homage (ver. 7). This complete acknowledgment of 
the existing higher powers does not prevent Paul from 
declaring it unworthy of Christians to bring their civil 
disputes before heathen tribunals (1 Cor. vi. 1-8)? It 
cannot appear to be a contradiction to this, that (heathen) 
powers, as the servants of God, exercise the administration of 
civil justice; and it is not to be overlooked that in that case 
the Christian, in virtue of the magisterial institution appointed 
by God, is subjected to their judgment, while in our case of his 
own accord he subjects himself to that judgment. Wherever 
Government acts as God’s servant, the Christian has to obey 
for the sake of God, even when its judgment is not according 
to right ; but when he of his own accord calls it in, he himself 
ascribes to it a value which it cannot claim for itself. 

(0) A specially important application of the principle just 
announced takes place in reference to the relation of slavery. 
If he, who has been bought with a great price from his 
former condition of slavery (§ 80, c), is not to become a slave 
of men (1 Cor. vil. 23), the demand might seem to be therein 
implied, that one should withdraw from any such relationship 
that is unworthy of a Christian; were the relation of master 
and slave to cease in the fellowship with Christ (Gal. ili. 28; - 
1 Cor. xii. 13), then the slave who had become a Christian 
might believe himself emancipated by the gospel itself. But 
here the rule applies, that the slave, in the fact of the existing 
relationship of slavery, is to see God’s demand that he fulfil 
his Christian duties by obedience, according to the rules of 
that relation. He is therefore to entertain no scruples about 
remaining as a slave, if as a slave he was converted; but 
even if an opportunity is given him to become free, he is 

2 It is even bad enough when Christian brethren allow matters to come to 
the deciding of rights one with another generally, as this implies that the one 
party has wronged or robbed his brother, and that the other, instead of suffering 
wrong for the sake of peace, has commenced a lawsuit (vv. 7, 8). But it is 
unworthy if one carries such a suit before unbelievers, as though no Christian 
brother were wise enough to decide such a case by arbitration (vv. 5, 6). 
Christians, however, who are called to judge the world and even angels, thereby 
judge themselves unworthy to decide rights in these small earthly things (vv. 
2, 3), and put those in the chair of judgment whom they otherwise regard as so 


very much below them (ver.’ 4), and who by nature are éxa (ver. 1), and 
therefore little suited to be judges over them. 
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himself to prefer to fulfil his Christian calling in the condition 
in which that calling found him (1 Cor. vii. 21). Even as a 
slave, if he has become a Christian, he is Christ’s freedman, 
i.e. one led by Christ to true freedom; while as a Christian, 
even if he become free, he remains Christ’s slave (ver. 22). 
The opposition of slavery and freedom in the relationships of 
the earthly life is, for the Christian, removed by the higher 
unity of real bondage and freedom; it is for him a thing 
relatively unimportant, as he has to serve Christ with true 
freedom in that condition, by fulfilling the duties which the 
existing rules lay on him. To have in view any removal in 
principle, or any transformation of the whole relationship 
through the advancing dominion of Christianity, could not 
possibly come into the apostle’s mind with his expectation of 
the nearness of the Parousia. 

(ce) In living fellowship with Christ there is removed not 
only the distinction of pre-Christian religions and of natural 
social classes, but also the distinction of sexes (Gal. ill. 28); 
but this removal, it is self-evident, applies only to the religious 
territory, or to the relation in Christ in which one is equal to 
another, because each is equally dependent on Christ alone.* 
For the social position of the two sexes to each other, Paul 
continues to abide by the relation of dependence on the part 
of the woman, arising from the original law of creation. The 
woman was created from the man, and this not incidentally, 
but because she was created for the sake of the man (1 Cor. 
xi. 8, 9; comp. Gen. ii. 18-22). Hence the man alone was 
created after the divine image immediately, and wears the 
likeness of God’s lordly authority given him, Gen. i. 26 
(ver. 7: efx@v cat Sofa Ocod); while there appears in the 
woman but the reflection of this lordly authority (4) yuvy 
Sc&a avSpcs), inasmuch as all she is, she is only through the 
man ; all the power she has in the house, she but receives from 


3 To be sure, Paul in a certain sense acknowledges also a natural equality of 
both sexes, by which each equally requires the other, and neither therefore is 
simply independent of the other ; and he states erplicitly that this equality 
continues in the Christian state also (iv xupiy: 1 Cor. xi. 14). For the woman 
was created from the man, and the man, again, is ever born from the woman ; 
both rest therefore upon a divine ordinance (ver. 12: ca rdvra tx rod @s0d), by 
which the man can be without the woman as little as the woman can be without 
the man (ver. 11). 
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him, and exercises in his name. It now follows from this 
that the man is the head (ver. 3: xedadx) of the woman, the 
woman is simply subject to him. If it is said in the context 
that Christ is the head of the man (§ 92, a, footnote 4), 
naturally it is not meant thereby that He only indirectly, 
and by the intervention of the man, is the head of the woman, 
and that her relation to Christ also is different from that of 
the man; but it is only thereby pointed out, that the man, 
therefore, has no absolute dominion over the woman, but that 
he too is simply dependent on Christ, and is bound to exercise 
his lordship only according to His will. 

(d) The relation of the two sexes to each other is realized 
completely only in marriage, and the apostle in these state- 
ments has mainly in his eye the married woman and her’ 
husband; but he refers to the same thing also in questions 
which do not relate to marriage at all, or not exclusively, 
and which we have hence now to look at. The prescribed 
covering a woman’s head with a veil, Paul regards as a symbol 
of authority (€€ovcia) which the man has over the woman, 
according to note ¢ (1 Cor. xi1.10). And hence, while the 
man is not to cover his head, because he would thereby deny 
the lordly authority given him by God, by assuming the 
token of subjection (ver. 7), yea, while he would thereby 
dishonour his head (ver. 4), the woman would, on the other 
hand, dishonour her head by uncovering (ver. 5). A healthy 
feeling of decorum declares against this baring of the head 
(ver. 13: mpémov éoriv), and this on the ground of a natural 
law, which has given the woman her long hair as a sort of 
natural covering (vv. 14,15) If the apostle, in dealing with 


‘ For the same reason long hair is regarded as a shame to the man, but an 
honour to the woman (vv. 14, 15). The cutting of the hair characterized the 
shameless courtesans (ver. 5). If the woman will lay aside the veil which 
covers the head, she may also lay aside this natural veil; and the latter, 
according to all feeling of propriety, is regarded as a shame, and so also is the 
former (ver. 6: aiczpev tor), by putting the wife on a level with the courtesan 
(ver. 5). It is peculiar to this method of arguing in particular, that the 
apostle puts the covering of the woman’s head in the twofold point of view, a 
sign of dependence on the man, and also a sign of shamelessness. The desire 
for freedom is at the same time to him a rejection of natural modesty ; only by 
subjection to the husband is the honour of the wife secured,—the relation of 
subjection in marriage can be despised only in the interest of shameless 
harlotry. 
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this question, speaks of a public appearance of women in the 
Church assemblies, at which they prayed or uttered prophetic 
words in public, without expressly condemning it (vv. 5, 13), 
he did so only for this reason, that with the veiling of the 
head there required, any such public appearance was even 
& priort excluded. On the other hand, he expressly declares 
(xiv. 34) that, according to ordinary Christian custom, the 
woman had to be silent in the Church assembly (ver. 36). 
To speak in the church contradicts as much the natural 
feeling of propriety (ver. 35: aicxpov éotw) as it does the 
subjection of the woman to the man required, Gen. ili. 16 
(ver. 34). For he who speaks or prays in public is, at least 
for the time, the leader of the Church assembly (comp. § 41, @), 
he rules it; and as there are men also in it, the natural 
subjection of the woman is thus thereby inverted? 


§ 95. Marriage. 


Fleshly intercourse of the sexes, apart from marriage, is 
not a matter indifferent, but a misuse and a dishonouring of 
one’s own body (a). If the apostle regards marriage, in 
opposition to the prevailing unchastity, as the institution 
appointed by God for the satisfying of fleshly desire, he 
thereby by no means excludes any higher honouring of it, as 
a fellowship of relationship with God concluded in Christ (0). 
Existing marriage is not to be dissolved, and, wherever a 
separation has occurred, the possibility of a reconciliation is 
not to be destroyed by a second marriage, and least of all on 
the part of the Christian in the case of mixed marriages (c). 
Paul for himself, from ascetic grounds, in view of the near 
approach of the end, prefers to be unmarried; but he regards 
marriage as not only allowable, but as in the circumstances 
even enjoined (qd). 

(a) It was one of the most difficult tasks in reference to 
fleshly relationships to make Gentile Churches understand the 

5 Not even under the excuse of asking questions, that they may receive 
instruction thereon, are they to utter a word in the assembly. If they wish to 
get instruction, their home is the natural place for that; they may there ask 
their own husbands {ver. 35), by which the apostle no doubt presupposes that, 


in case their husbands cannot answer these questions, they may obtain advice 
in the Church assembly. 
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right way of looking at mopveia, de. the fleshly intercourse of 
the sexes outside marriage. This, by the Greeks and Romans, 
was regarded as a matter indifferent. Hence the apostolic 
council (Acts xv. 20, 29) had already required of the Gentile 
Christians abstinence from fornication (§ 43, c), because it 
stood for them mainly on the same line with those forms of 
abstinence which only Jewish customs required. It is clear 
from 1 Cor. vi, 12, 13, that even at Corinth there was as yet 
an inclination to excuse the tendency to fornication, so deeply 
rooted, by ascribing to it a character of indifference. Paul 
therefore declares with much emphasis that fornication not 
less than adultery and unnatural fleshly lusts exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven (ver. 9), and places it thus quite on 
a level (ver. 10) with other forms of heathenish lusts (§ 62, a ; 
69 d). But he wishes here, too, to oppose it not by a simple 
prescription of the law, but he shows in detail that fornica- 
tion is no indifferent matter, and is incompatible with the 
presuppositions of the saving doctrine of Christianity (§ 87, d, 
footnote 9). He shows, namely, that it is different in the 
matter of fornication from that of partaking of meats which 
are no doubt indifferent (1 Cor. vi. 13; comp. § 93, ¢). For 
while in the latter, besides the perishable food only, the 
KotAla is in question, which perishes in the glorification of 
the body, in fleshly intercourse (Gen, ii. 24) the whole body 
is, as it were, surrendered to the harlot, so that the man 
becomes éy o@ma with her (ver. 16); his body is a pédos 
mopuns (ver. 15). But now as the body does not perish, as 
the xovAa, but is restored in glorified form at the resurrection 
(ver. 17), this latter indulgence has no transitory significance 
like the former, but an eternal significance ; it belongs to the 
Lord, is destined to become the organ by which the Lord 
works (ver. 13: 70 cdua ... TO Kupiv, Kal o Kipios TO 
copatt). The body is to become, according to § 92, a, a 
pédos Xpiorod, and it is inconsistent with this destiny that 
it should be made a péAos mépuns (ver. 15). Fornication is 
therefore the specific sinning against one’s body, because by 
such stains it is defiled, and rendered unworthy of its high 
destiny (ver. 18). The same thing is clear from this, that 
God by the indwelling of His Spirit has consecrated the 
body to be His temple (ver. 19), and has thereby withdrawn 
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it from all such profane misuse. It belongs to us, therefore, 
to glorify in our body Him who has redeemed us, and to 
whom we therefore belong, by keeping it clear of such defile- 
ment (ver. 20). 

_(0) If the God-appointed ordinance of marriage seems to 
be put on a level with fornication in this, that in both a 
fleshly intercourse of the sexes takes place, then that given 
in marriage is distinguished @ priori in this, that it is put in 
the point of view of mutual duty,—a duty the husband owes 
to the wife equally with the wife to the husband (1 Cor. 
vii. 3). There is therefore a surrender of the power of dis- 
‘posal of one’s own body to be at the pleasure of the other 
(ver. 4); but this takes place by the divine rule, which has 
made fleshly intercourse to be an essential point in the 
effecting of marriage (Gen. ii. 24; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 16). If 
Paul holds the rpovora tis capxés to be in itself warranted 
(Rom. xiii. 14), then the fleshly impulse is in itself in his 
view warranted, and marriage is the divinely appointed in- 
stitution for its satisfaction (1 Thess. iv. 4, 5).2 He looks on 
the capacity of complete fleshly continence as a special gift 
of grace, which every one does not possess (1 Cor. vii. 7). 
Hence Paul desires that, with a reference to the actual in- 
continence existing at Corinth (ver. 5), and for the avoidance 
of the sins of unchastity, each one (scil. who has not this 


1 There seems then, to be sure, too much, and therefore too little, to be proved ; 
for if the specially objectionable thing in fornication is the giving up of the 
body, which takes place in fleshly intercourse, to a human being instead of to 
God and Christ, then marriage, too, seems thereby to be condemned, as the 
same thing equally happens in it. But it is clear from this that the apostle 
throughout regards it as self-evident that marriage, according to the passage 
from Genesis (ii. 24), cited in 1 Cor. vi. 16, is a divinely appointed institution, 
which requires the giving up of the body to another (vii. 4), and within it ; this 
cannot be inconsistent with the giving of the body to God and Christ (comp. 
note b). 

? He here Jooks upon marriage as the means by which the individual obtains 
in the act his own vessel, i.e. his organ for the satisfaction of the fleshly im- 
pulse, in which he consecrates the woman for the performance of a divine rule 
with him, and does him honour (iy éyiacua xa} viii), instead of misusing and 
dishonouring it in lustful passion, as happens in fornication. Hence he desires 
(1 Cor. vii. 5) that marriage intercourse should be suspended in marriage at most 
but for a short time, and in consequence of mutual agreement, in a way 
for ascetic ends, in order that thereby incontinence may not be tempted to 
unchastity, ‘ 
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gift of continence) shall have his own wife (vv. 2, 9), by 
which the monogamic character of marriage is already quite’ 
strongly expressed. But while he thus in special circumstances 
maintains this purpose of marriage especially, naturally it 
does not follow from this that this is the only end, or that 
its whole nature is merged in fleshly intercourse. There can 
be given no deeper conception of marriage, than when Paul, 
as against the scruple which Christian married people might 
feel to continue the marriage relation with a party yet con- 
tinuing in unbelief, maintains that the profaneness, of the 
unbelieving party does not stain and injure the holiness of 
the Christian; but that, on the other hand, the sanctification 
of the believing party, in virtue of the divinely-appointed 
living fellowship in marriage, passes over to the non-Christian, 
and that thus the children of Christian parents, although not 
yet baptized, are, in virtue of the divinely-appointed family 
union, sanctified, ze. partakers in the sanctification of the 
parents (vii. 14; comp. § 84, d, footnote 15).’ If, further, 
the apostle in the second marriage of widows imposes but 
one condition, that it takes place év xupi@ (ver. 39), he 
thereby, in the most decided way, forbids the forming 
of mixed marriages on the part of Christians, but he 
allows marriage to appear expressly as an act done in Christ, 
Ze. an act to be put under the consecration of the religious 
life. 

(c) If every one is to remain in the relations in which his 
ealling found him, this also applies to married people. How- 
ever one also looks at the contracting of marriage: whoever 
is married, let him not think of separation (1 Cor. vii. 27), 
neither the husband from the wife, nor the wife from the 
husband; and for this the apostle refers expressly to a com- 
mand of the Lord (vv. 10, 11; comp. Mark x. 9). The 
apostle sets it forth as self-evident, Rom. vii. 2, that death 
alone dissolves marriage. On this same utterance of the 
Lord rests undoubtedly the prescription, that if, nevertheless, 
a separation has taken place, the party put away is to re- 


3 If this conception, on the one hand, presupposes in the clearest way that 
infant baptism was not practised in the times of the apostle ; yet, on the other 
hand, it is the starting-point from which infant baptism must necessarily 
arise. 
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main unmarried (as in the eye of God his former marriage 
is still valid), or to be reconciled to his spouse (1 Cor. 
vii, 11). This absolute,prohibition of separation has a special 
significance in the’ case where only one of the married pair 
has been converted, and the doubt may well have arisen to 
the party that has become Christian, whether he must, or 
only may, continue in the married life with the non-Christian 
party. Here now, according to the apostolic application of 
Christ's command, which naturally could not refer directly 
to such relations, the Christian party is to be prepared 
unconditionally to continue the marriage relationship so long 
as the unbelieving party at all consents (vv. 12, 13). If, 
on the other hand, the non-Christian party separates from 
the Christian, the latter is not to feel himself bound by that 
command (ver. 15). Neither can this be said, that he is to 
continue the marriage, which indeed he could not since the 
other party has left, nor that he is to marry again, for that 
would stand in direct contradiction to ver. 11; but he is to 
harbour no scruples of conscience, that his marriage has now 
been dissolved contrary to Christ's command (ver. 10). The 
apostle expressly signifies, he is not to allow the peace to 
which he has been called (ver. 15) thereby to be taken from 
him; for even the possibility, taken from him in consequence 
of the separation, of eventually converting the unbelieving 
party by the continuance of the marriage relation, was yet a 
very doubtful one (ver. 16). To the Christian party it only 
remains to do nothing on his part to change the condition in 
which his calling found him (ver. 17). It is clear, therefore, 
that he then speaks of no ground of separation permissible, . 
but only of the relation of the Christian party in the event 
of separation being forced on him. 

(d@) Paul was himself unmarried (1 Cor. vii. 7, 8; comp. 
ix. 5), and he for his part regarded complete abstinence from 
all fleshly intercourse as something praiseworthy (xadov: 
vii. 1), inasmuch as to him any conduct resulting from vic- 
tory over natural impulse was something morally worthy 
(ix. 24-27). He would therefore gladly see all men un- 
married, as he was himself, the free remaining unmarried, and 
widowed persons not marrying again (vii. 7,8); and this even 
at bottom is but the consequence of the prescription, that 
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each one is to remain in the condition in which his calling 
found him (ver. 27).° For this preference of celibacy he 
asserts, in the first place, a reason of a general kind: marriage 
leads necessarily to a multitude of earthly interests, and thus 
begets new cares. And thereby the interests, which ought to 
be devoted entirely to Christ, are divided: between Him and 
the spouse, while the unmarried enjoy complete freedom to 
devote themselves body and soul to the interest of Christ 
and His service alone (vv. 32-34; comp. Matt. xix. 12). 
To be sure, Paul knew quite well that there is an éyew yuvaixa 
@s un €xovtes, 7. such a having, that the husband continues 
inwardly free and untrammelled by the married relationship 
(ver. 29). But if the world’s age is being expressly shortened 
for the Parousia, so that one may learn to keep oneself 
inwardly clear of all worldly relationships, and thus to prepare 
for the Parousia (vv. 29-31), one only renders this task more 
difficult if one burdens oneself with new relationships of 
that sort.” To this is added, that the Parousia is to be pre- 
ceded by a time of severe trial, and this will be found to be 
still harder in the encumbered relations of the married state 
than in the unmarried (ver. 26), so that Paul may truly say, 
it is only a sparing of them, if, by the advice to remain un- 
married, he would spare virgins from the troubles which as 


4 Regard to the propagation of the race could not hinder him from this wish, 
as he expected the Parousia to be immediately at hand ; but yet he gave it as 
his own idea, very worthy of attention (1 Cor. vii. 25, 40), but which is not to 
be held as binding on any one (ver. 35). He does not make the mistake that 
a general compliance with his wish is impossible, as all have not the gift of 
abstinence, and in this case marriage may be so far a duty (note 6). But Paul, 
according to his individuality, cannot judge otherwise than that it is better 
(ver. 38), and more blessed (ver. 40), not to marry. If it is so, then, e.g., ought 
a father to give his daughter in marriage ?—that depends on whether in her 
natural constitution there is any objective need for it; if this does not exist, 
and if the father is persuaded in his own mind of the preference of the unmarried 
state, then he does good if he does not give her in marriage (vv. 36, 37). But 
marriage is not only no sin (vv. 28, 86), it is so far a xaAds wosiv (ver. 38). 

It is plainly here, as § 94, b, the belief in the near approach of the Parousia 
which does not allow the apostle in any way to start the question, whether 
marriage, rightly understood and managed, may not rather help the married in 
the pepyevav ra rod xvpiov, than hinder. And thus certainly experience proves 
in a thousand ways the opposite, and thus we acknowledge in a way, as Paul 
asserts it exclusively, the experience of his own life, in what degree his freedom 
from family ties made the undivided surrender of himself to the work of Christ 
possible to him. 
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wives they will have to pass through at that time (ver. 28; 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 19). It will be for their good only, if he 
through such counsels will lessen the trials of the last time, 
and help them to undivided surrender to the Lord (ver. 35) ; 
and herein lies the proof that it is better and happier not 
to be married (vv. 38, 40). We thus see that the view of 
the apostle as to the position of Christians towards the laws 
of the natural life are conditioned by his view of the near 
approach of the end of the wcrld’s development, and this 
naturally conducts to the representation of his eschatology. 


CHAPTER X. 
ESCHATOLOGY, 


§ 96. Salvation and Life. 


Comp. R. Stihelin, Zur paulinischen Eschatologie (Jahrb. f. deutsche 
Theologie, 1874, 2. 

On the grace of God even now experienced in Christ, is 
grounded the hope which is wrought in the Christian by the 
Holy Spirit (a). Its object is the salvation from eternal de- 
struction, which follows, no doubt, only at the second coming 
of Christ, but is so certain to the believer by hope that even 
already he knows he is saved (0). As saved he receives 
eternal life, which, as much on account of the righteousness 
imputed as the righteousness actually inwrought in him, as 
much on account of the activity of the Spirit in him as on 
account of his living fellowship with Christ, must be given 
to the believer (c). Bodily death has thereby lost its signi- 
ficance, inasmuch as it can now but serve to conduct the 
Christian to a higher heavenly fellowship with his Lord (d). 

(a) In contrast to unbelieving Judaism, which deceives 
itself with vain hopes (Rom. ii. 3), the Christian, in whom 
trial works ever anew patience and confirmation (v. 4; comp. 
§ 86, c), glories in a hope which does not put to shame, while 
by its results it is proved to be not void (ver. 5), as it is 
grounded on the love of God, the felt proofs of which even 
now give ground to conclude certainly as to those further 
evidences that are yet looked forward to in hope (vv. 8-11, 
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viii. 30-32). It is involved, that is to say, in the very 
nature of hope, that its object is not seen (comp. Col. i. 5), 
but is to be waited for with patience (Rom. viii. 24, 25) 
but yet does it fill the heart with joy (xii. 12) and confidence 
(2 Cor. ili 12); and, on the other hand, the more that God, 
who alone can work this hope, fills our hearts with faith, and 
joy, and peace, the more does hope strengthen in us (Rom. 
xv. 13), because in this living experience of our saved state 
we have the pledge that we shall reach its final goal. God 
gives, therefore, the hope, while He puts us into this saved 
state (xv. 13: 6 @eds ths édaridos ; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 16) ; and 
because this takes place through Christ, our hope rests on 
Him (ver. 12). As the third principal factor of this subjec- 
tive Christian life (along with faith and love: 1 Cor. xiii. 13; 
comp. 1 Thess. i, 3, v. 8; Col. i 4, 5), hope, like all that 
pertains to the continuance of that life, can only be produced 
(Gal. v. 5) and increased (Rom. xv. 13) by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who makes us sure of the divine love (v. 5), 
and is Himself the earnest of those tokens of the love of God 
yet to be looked for (§ 83, ¢). Accordingly, the central point 
of the Pauline system does not rest in the doctrine of hope, 
but in the salvation already received in Christ and appro- 
priated by faith ; and the most peculiar thing in the form of 
the doctrine of hope with Him, is the way in which He 
connects it with the fundamental facts of His doctrine of 
salvation, and deduces it from them. 

_ (6) The object of Christian hope is, as we found it in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the first apostles (§ 61, 0), the Messianic salvation, since 
Old Testament passages which refer to this, as Isa. x. 22, 
Joel ii, 32, are referred directly to Christ (Rom. ix. 27, 
x. 13). This salvation (cwrnpia) is, according to x. 9, 10, the 
end of Christian faith and confession, as, according to 1 Cor. 
i. 21, xv. 2, Rom. i. 16, it is the end of all the efficacy 
of the gospel (comp. Eph. i. 13). This salvation is here also 
a salvation from the divine wrath (Rom. v. 9; comp. 1 Thess. 
i. 10), from death (2 Cor. vii. 10), or from eternal destruction, 
which, 1 Cor. i. 18, 2 Cor. ii. 15, forms its contrast (comp. 
Phil. i, 28), therefore from the end which, according to § 66, d, 
comes to all who do not attain to righteousness. It accord- 
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ingly ensues on the day of Christ’s second coming (1 Cor. 
v. 5; Rom. xiii, 11), when by Him (v. 9; comp. 1 Thess. 
v. 9) God’s judgment decides who are to fall into condemna- 
tion and who are to be saved from it. Salvation is therefore 
simply future; but it is the peculiarity of a living hope, 
certain of its end, that even now it anticipates this end, that 
even now that end is ideally present to it. By hope the 
Christian can even now regard himself as saved (vill. 24: 77 
érrids éowOnuev). It is, however, implied in particular in 
this purely negative idea, that when the conditions of this 
salvation are perfectly fulfilled the man knows himself saved, 
although that from which he is to be saved comes only in 
the future, and only along with that the full reality of the 
salvation itself. In this sense has salvation even now been 
given to the Gentiles (xi. 11), the day of salvation is even 
now (2 Cor. vi. 2); for while the gospel offers righteousness 
(Rom. i. 17), the want of which alone brings condemnation 
to them, it must be savingly powerful for the salvation of 
believers (ver. 16). Whoever, therefore, is brought to believe 
through the preaching of the gospel, is even thereby saved 
(1 Cor. vii. 16, ix. 22, x. 33; Rom. xi 14, 26,x. 1). We 
have here just the same interpenetrating of the present and 
the future, which we noticed in the teaching of Jesus and 
Peter’ ($i15,.6575i,¢); 

(c) The positive correlate to the negative idea of cwrnpia 
is the idea of w7, and this we have already met with in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, in harmony with the preaching 
of the early apostles as the object of Christian hope (§ 64, d). 
That the gospel is the power of God unto salvation (Rom. i. 16) 
is grounded (ver. 17) on this, that it reveals a righteousness 
which brings life (comp. v. 10: c@@ncopeba ev 7H Cwm); and, 
according to 1 Cor. ii. 15, 16, the preaching of the gospel is 
év Tois owlouévors ... dann eis Conv. The fundamental law 
of the divine righteousness, according to which life falls to 
righteousness (§ 65, d), is therefore not only not abolished 
in Christianity, but it comes to be directly the basis for this 
portion of the doctrine of hope. Righteousness, doubtless, is 
given by grace to men in justification ; but after this has taken 
place, according to that fundamental principle, even life must be 
assigned to Him who has been declared righteous (Rom. v, 21; 
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) xadpis Bacirever did Sixarocdyns eis Conv aieviov ; comp. 
vv. 17, 18: dixaiwors fwfjs). But righteousness is not only 
imputed to man, it is also really restored in him; and the end 
also to which this actual righteousness leads, according to 
vi. 22, can only be eternal life; but as it is produced only 
by grace, this eternal life, obtained by means of grace, remains 
a gracious gift of God, which we have received in Christ 
(ver. 23). But now actual righteousness is wrought in man 
by the Spirit, and there is thereby laid a new foundation for 
the hope of life. For it was the Spirit, on account of whom 
Christ could not abide in death (§ 78, d), whose very nature 
is such that He is Cwomoodv (1 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 6), 
and for this reason He is called (Rom. viii. 2) the Spirit of 
life. Because, therefore, the object of the Spirit’s efforts, 
even that, therefore, which He wishes by His activity to effect 
in us, is life (ver. 6), then each one who obeys the rule of the 
Spirit will live (ver. 13), will from the Spirit inherit eternal 
life (Gal. vi. 8). If this Spirit has once wrought in us a 
new life of the Spirit (§ 86, 0), then this life, on account of 
the righteousness to be appropriated by it, holds within itself 
a life raised above (Rom. viii. 10)” the death under which 


1 It follows from the express mention of eternal life, that that correlation of 
righteousness and life do not refer to the new moral life, as Schmid (ii. p. 245) and 
Messner (p. 200) suppose, in which sense it would form a simple tautology. In 
our Epistles the new moral life is generally mentioned in contrast to being dead 
with Christ (Rom. vi. 4, viii. 11, 18), and very often, as in Gal. v. 25, as life in 
the pregnant sense. Besides, %%» occurs (Rom, vii. 9) in a metaphorical sense, 
when the play of thought, that the man lives as long as sin is dead in him, 
and dies as soon as it revives, determines the representation. Neither in 
1 Cor. xv. 22 nor in Rom. v. 10 (Gess, pp. 106, 191) is the new moral life 
spoken of, not to speak of in the Gweromea, Gal. iii. 21 (Immer, p. 283). 
Not at all can one attribute a transference of the eschatological idea to the 
ethical, Rom. viii. 10 (Pfleiderer, p. 206 [E. T. i. 207]; comp. on the other 
hand, § 84, c, footnote 13). 

2 In this passage rveJua can designate only the new spiritual life wrought in 
us by the Spirit, not the Spirit that is received Himself, as von Hofmann (in loc.) 
will have it ; because, as R. Schmidt (p. 36) properly remarks, this latter is life 
in Himself, and not because of righteousness; but neither does it designate, as 
R. Schmidt himself will have it, the natural spirit of man, because only those 
in whom Christ is are spoken of. But then it also follows from this that 
Sixesoctvn cannot be understood with him (comp. also Gess, p. 192) of imputed 
righteousness, but only of righteousness of life ; because the latter, but never 
the former, is drawn from the indwelling of Christ in us (by His Spirit). 
(Comp. § 84, d.) 
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on account of sin the body falls; and even in this sense one 
can say that the Spirit is the earnest of the futufe perfection 
(note a). But through the Spirit we enter upon a living 
fellowship with Christ, and this secures to us, to be sure, in 
the first place, only a new moral life (vi. 8); but this life 
in fellowship with the risen Christ, who can die no more 
(vv. 9, 10), carries within itself the warrant of an eternal 
continuance. 

(d) We have already seen (Rom. viii. 10) that the apostle, 
while he transports himself to the end of human life, where 
the result of the development of his life, led by the Spirit (in 
opposition to the flesh), must come to light, says that the 
body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life, 7.2. accord- 
ing to its nature it involves life in itself, because of righteous- 
ness (note c). It is clear from this that for the Christian 
bodily death has lost its significance. On this account is life, 
of which the Christian, according to ver. 13, is a partaker, 
put in opposition to bodily death, as though the latter had 
for the Christian completely ceased. This death can no 
longer separate him from the love of God (ver. 38); it can no 
more put an end to the life in fellowship with Christ, raised 
as He is above death (vi. 8-10). Bodily death is hence no 
longer for the Christian death, it is now but,a transition state, 
from which he awakes to a higher life, a state of blessed rest, 
a sleep (kouuacOat: 1 Cor. vii. 39, xi. 30, xv. 6,18, 20, 51; 
comp. 1 Thess. iv. 13-15).2 Apart also from the resurrection 


3 By this biblical mode of expression (comp. Matt. ix. 24) one is by no means, 
with Usteri, p. 368, to think of the idea of an actual sleep of the soul, as that 
sleep forms but the contrast to the life of activity in the body (comp. Bieder- 
mann, p. 299). On this account also there is by no means to be necessarily 
connected with it the idea of a troubled shadowy life (Pfleiderer, p. 259 [E. T. 
i, 263]), so that here again there emerges an irreconcilable contradiction between 
the supposition of an intermediate state formed from the Jewish (?) hope of the 
Parousia, and the idea of an immediate blessedness in fellowship with Christ, 
in which Pfleiderer then sees involved the immanent development of the new 
(religious moral) life for ever (p, 260 [E. T. i. 264]). The supposition of 
Sabatier (pp. 158-157), that there came to the apostle, under the fear of death 
which threatened him between the First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, 
the thought of martyrdom, and therewith that of a blessed life with Christ 
immediately after death, and transformed all his eschatological ideas, is quite 
unprovable. Ever. in 2 Cor. v. 2, 4, his longing is to live to the Parousia, in 
order by the change to be exempted from the laying aside of the body in 
death. 
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from death, with bodily death then begins, that is to say, for 
the Christian a state of blessedness by the fellowship with 
Christ, which is no longer hindered and troubled by the fleshly 
life, otherwise the apostle could not long éxdnuhoar é« rod 
gapatos Kai évinufoas mpos tov Kvpiov (2 Cor. v. 8), and 
with this longing quiet (comp. Phil. i. 21, 23) the desire to 
live to the Parousia in order to be exempted from bodily death 
(ver. 4).4 That reference should on the whole be made so 
seldom to the intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection results from this, that Paul along with that 
generation hoped to survive till the second coming of Christ 
(§ 63, d), and questions about the intermediate state were 
taken into account at most but hypothetically. If Paul 
(1 Cor. xv.) contends with the deniers of the resurrection as 
though the denial of the resurrection implied a denial of any 
(at least any blessed) existence after death (vv. 18, 19, 32), 
it is to be considered that to him, with the denial of a possi- 
bility of the resurrection, Christ’s resurrection fell (vv. 13, 16), 


* Paul scarcely thought of the soul of the believer in this fellowship with 
Christ as in Hades, which, according to Rom. x. 7, is thought to be in the abyss 
(comp. Phil. ii. 10: xaraxzééve), since the exalted Christ is verily in heaven ; 
but rather as in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4); and this is by no means to be sought 
(as Luke xxiii. 43) in Hades, but beyond the third heavens (ver. 2), therefore in 
the special dwelling-place of God. This fellowship with Christ is by no means, 
as Pfleiderer, p. 259 [E. T. i. 263], supposes, the cvvde%acdjves, Rom, viii. 17, 
since a caua rns dens belongs to the latter. That Paul supposes the clothing 
with such a body to come immediately after death (which would only furnish a 
contradiction accepted by him to the doctrine of the resurrection, unless re- 
course were to be had to the idea of an intermediate body, an idea which he 
rightly rejects), follows neither from ver. 1, where the existence of a resurrection 
body in heaven (Zxouev . . . 2y rois odpawis) is but the expression for the pos- 
session ideally present by hope (comp. Matt. v. 46, vi. 1), nor from ver. 3, 
where, according to the correct reading and the connection, only the supposition 
can be expressed, that he will be found clothed and not naked (é.e. yet alive) 
at the Parousia. But even if one were to accept Pfleiderer’s interpretation, 
which is supported by an untenable reading, then the whole interpretation 
would proceed on the supposition that those who survive till the Parousia will 
not be unclothed (i.e. dead), but clothed upon (comp. § 99, a), it cannot there- 
fore admit the idea of a consummation commencing immediately at death, for 
that would contradict the hope of a Parousia. It may be incomprehensible 
to modern views how the consummation should not begin immediately after 
deliverance from the fleshly body (p. 260 [E. T. i. 264]); to Paul, however, 
to whom the consummation of salvation is an act of divine grace, which 
can be brought about only by the return of Christ, it ‘cannot commence at 
death, 
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and that then one could no more speak of a fellowship with 
the living Christ.’ 


§ 97. The Resurrection and the Inheritance. 


Comp. Fr. Késtlin, d. Lehre des Apostel Paulus von der Auferstehung 
(Jahrb. f. d. Theol. 1877, 2). 


The victory over death is completed only by the resurrec- 
tion, and this must be given to all Christians, both on account 
of their living fellowship with Christ, and on account of the 
Spirit of God dwelling in them (a). But the resurrection 
gives them a body of an entirely different kind, which, freed 
from all corruptibility and weakness, shining with the 
splendour of heavenly glory, has become entirely the organ of 
the Spirit (6). With this glorified body of the resurrection, 
Christians receive also a share in the divine glory, and there- 
with enter on the full inheritance of the children of God (c). 
Finally, they also receive the inheritance promised to Abraham 
and his seed in the perfected kingdom of God, and in the 
joint-lordship with Christ (qd). 

(a) The final consummation of the Christian cannot consist 
of purely spiritual fellowship with Christ (§ 96, d); for 
corporeity is an essential condition of complete life, and as its 
dissolution in death is in consequence of sin, its resumption 
must be involved in the completion of redemption. In 
principle the redeemed is delivered from death as the punish- 


5 Then only the troubled shadowy life of Hades would remain, and, from the 
first, according to the Jewish consciousness, it was no true life and no blessing. 
On_ the other hand, a life in fellowship with the exalted Christ could be no 
more an ‘‘unhappy” life, even though there was not the perfect blessedness , 
and when Pfleiderer, p. 259, footnote [E. T. i. 262], asks what need was there 
for the resurrection if the soul is already in fellowship with the glorified Christ, 
he overlooks the fact that Paul, like that whole time, could not conceive a 
created life in the full sense without a body, and that this (according to foot- 
note 4) purely spiritual fellowship with Christ cannot be the blessed consumma- 
tion hoped for. If Paul comforts the Thessalonians regarding the fate of their 
departed brethren, not by referring them to that prelimiminary blessed fellow- 
ship, but to their resurrection at the Parousia, that arose from the fact that 
they, according to 1 Thess, iv. 15, were mainly anxious whether the former 
would not come at a disadvantage in reference to those who should survive at 
the Parousia (§ 64, c). He can therefore speak only of their fate at the latter 
epoch, 
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ment of sin, made completely ready to become a partaker of 
the consummation even without death (2 Cor. v. 4, 5), as even 
all who shall survive at the Parousia shall not taste of death. 
But as death is to be vanquished only as the last enemy 
(1 Cor. xv. 26), all up till then must die, and can be raised 
only at the Parousia, when, by the removal of death on those 
who have meanwhile died, the full victory of redemption is 
obtained (vv. 54, 55). In the hope of a resurrection Paul 
no doubt agrees with Pharisaic Judaism (comp. Acts xxiii. 6, 
xxiv. 15, 21), but even this hope finds a firm basis only in 
Christ. The resurrection from the dead came first by one 
man, as death came by one (1 Cor. xv. 21); for it is shown 
by the fact of Christ’s resurrection, that there is a resurrection 
of the dead in general (ver. 12). He is the first-fruits of 
them that sleep (vv. 20, 23; comp. Col. i.18; Acts xxvi. 
23), who are raised, and their death is only thereby exhibited 
quite as an intermediate state. The same almighty power 
with which God has raised Christ will raise us also (1 Cor. vi. 
14; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 14; Eph.i.19, 20). But the ground 
of this hope lies more precisely, as § 96, ¢, in our living 
fellowship with Christ. As in living fellowship with Adam 
all die, so also shall all év t® Xpiote@ (ie. naturally all who 
stand in living fellowship with Him) be made alive, ¢.e. from 
the connection with ver. 21, be raised (1 Cor. xv. 22); for in 
order to have complete fellowship with the Risen One, as the 
prospect is presented to believers in the Epistles to the 
_ Thessalonians (§ 64, d), they, too, must be raised. Thus only 
can they share completely in the life of the Risen One, in 
which they, as ransomed, according to Rom. v. 10, are to be 
saved (cwOyoopucba.ev 7H CoH adtov). On the other hand, 
regard is here had, as § 96, ¢, to the possession of the Spirit, 
by whom the living fellowship with Christ is effected. If, 
that is to say, the Spirit of Him who has raised Jesus from 
the dead dwell in us, then He who raised Christ from the 
dead, and who has therefore the power to raise others, will also 
quicken our mortal bodies by His Spirit which dwelleth in us 
(viii. 11: 8d 70 mvedpa); ie. because a cdma, which, in spite of 
its mortality, He has made worthy to be the dwelling-place of 
His Spirit, cannot for ever fall under the power of death. 
Thus the dominion of the quickening Spirit, after it has 
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imparted an imperishable life to the mvedua of believers (vill. 
10), must in the end pervade even the body of the man. 

(0) The resurrection which Paul looked for is by no means 
what was looked for by the Jews, a simple restoration of the 
present body. What was indeed hinted at in the teaching of 
Christ (§ 34, 0), he has developed still further. He illustrates 
the details of this by the similitude of the seed-corn, which 
must perish in order that there may spring from it a vegetable 
body; and it is an entirely new one (because seed - corn 
generally had no body, but was a yupves KoxxKos), and yet one 
peculiar to the particular seed-corn (1 Cor. xv. 36-38). Thus 
it is the body of the particular individual which has decayed 
which is quickened at the resurrection ; and yet is it, so far as 
its properties are concerned, an entirely new one, as there are 
even elsewhere very different c#para, according to the dif- 
ferences of materials of which they consist, and according to 
the differences in glory which belong to them (vv. 39-41). 
The apostle seeks to make manifest by different contrasts 
the specific quality of the resurrection body. Instead of 
that corruption which comes into sharpest manifestation by 
the decay of the body in the grave (f@opa), there comes, 
according to ver. 42, incorruption (a@@apo/a), which in Rom. 
vil. 23 is designated as the redemption of the body from the 
dovrela THs POopas (ver. 21). Instead of dishonour, which 
belongs essentially to the weak body, and affects in the most 
striking way the decaying corpse, there comes, according to 
1 Cor. xv. 43, d0&a, which is also in Rom. ii. 7 connected 
with a¢@apova; but it designates not the honour only, but the 
heavenly light-substance of the resurrection body, worthy of 
the highest honour (comp. Phil. ui. 21). Instead of weakness, 
which in the corpse appears as complete powerlessness, comes 
full power (1 Cor. xv. 43). But all is comprehended in the 
fundamental contrast (ver. 44), according to which the body 
sprung from Adam, made of the dust of the ground, was 
earthly (vv. 47, 48), and therefore physical (vv. 45, 46); 
while that springing from the heavenly second man (§ 79, a) 
will be heavenly (ver. 48), and therefore, like the body of the 
risen Christ (ver. 45), spiritual. Therewith likewise are given 
the incorruption and the fulness of power, but above all that 
heavenly light-substance which is peculiar to spiritual beings 
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dwelling in heaven (§ 76, d).’ In this glorified body the 
spirit has just found an organ completely corresponding to it ; 
it is a building coming from God Himself, as oixla dyeupo- 

U bed . . 
Tomtos ai@vios (2 Cor. v. 1). In hope it already ideally 
exists in heaven (§ 96, d, footnote 4), to be given at the 
resurrection (comp. Col. iii. 4). 

(c) With this glorified body, formed of heavenly light-sub- 
stance, the Christian has reached the divine glory (80£a) which, 
even in Peter and in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, d), 
forms the ultimate end of Christian hope (Rom. v. 2: éAmis 
7s 86&ns) to which the Christian has been & priori appointed 
(1 Cor. ii. 7; Rom. ix. 23; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 17; Rom. viii. 
18, 30; Eph.i.18). Paul has here, as so often, upon a more 
general and more indefinite idea of early apostolic preaching 
(§ 50, ¢, footnote 5), stamped a more definite sense in connec- 
tion with his system. As, now, Christ at His resurrection 
first received this divine glory, so are those raised, who bear 
the image of the éwovpdmos (1 Cor. xv. 49), made like the 
image of the Son of God, so that He is the first-born among 
many brethren (Rom. viii. 29; comp. Phil. ui, 21). As Christ 
Himself, so they too have entered on the possession of the 
highest fatherly blessing, and along with that into the full 
rights of children (vill. 23), so that only now are they per- 
fectly manifested as sons of God (ver. 19; comp. Col. iu. 4), 
because they share completely in all that the Son of God 
has (1 Cor. i. 9: xowwvia Tod viod). But therewith emerges 
a new ground for this portion of the doctrine of hope. It lies 
in the nature of the relation of son, especially if that relation 

1 While Gess, p. 118, thinks the body of the risen Christian is to be of the 
same kind with the body of the Risen One, but as to its substance identical 
with that laid in the grave, Holsten, p. 132f., footnote, thinks that the risen 
body is to be quite a new body, without any real relation to that laid in the 
grave. Pfleiderer, p. 257 [E. T. i. 260], rightly declares against the latter 
dilemma. As 1 Cor. xv. 50 unanswerably shows that earthly fleshly materials 
(c&pé xa) wiz«) can no more belong to the resurrection body, there remains but 
the only other idea, that the individual organization, which the soul possessed in 
the earthly, fleshly body, now stamps itself on the substance of the heavenly light- 
substance, by which, in point of fact, it retains its identity, whether this takes 
place by the act of changing (§ 99, a) or by the quickening (resurrection) of the 

body that has decayed in the grave. What is treated of here is neither a com- 
plete new-creating nor a simple transformation, and this the apostle seeks to 


prove by the illustration of the seed-corn. Moreover, 2 Cor. v. 1 involves no 
other supposition, as Pfleiderer, p. 258 [E. T. i. 261], supposes. 
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is conceived of from the idea of adoption mainly on its judicial 
side (§ 83, a), that it confers a right to the inheritance, .¢. te 
the possession of the father’s property (Gal. iv. 7: ed vios, cat 
knpovopos). Christians are accordingly heirs of God, and 
joint heirs with Christ, who, to be sure, has been the first to 
enter into possession of that inheritance (Rom. viii. 17); and 
that the apostle is therein thinking chiefly on participation 
in the divine d0£a, is clear from the context (va ... ov- 
SofacOapev). As justification is the security for life (§ 96, c), 
so its result; adoption, is the security for participation in the 
divine d0€4 as the second chief part of Christian hope, in 
which the whole blessedness and glory of the future éternal 
life is comprehended in one great view. But in so far as it is 
the Spirit who assures us of our sonship, it is clear from this 
side how He is the seal and earnest of the future consummation. 

(d) If Paul has sharpened the idea of «Anpovoyia, which 
with Peter (§ 50, c) designates only the inheritance appointed 
for the Christian, to be the designation of the inheritance 
appointed for the children of God, there is here shown the 
same advance in instructive exhibition of early Christian ideas 
which we have seen above in the idea of dofa. It may even 
be yet more clearly shown in the transition from the former 
original signification to the latter, so to speak, dogmatically 
technical signification. According to § 72, d, the possession of 
the Messianic kingdom was promised to Abraham and his 
seed (Rom. iv. 13). Abraham was yet the xAnpovopos in 
virtue of the inheritance appointed for him by God (Gal. iii. 
18); if, now, his posterity are designated as xAnpovomos 
(Rom. iv. 14; comp. ver. 16), the thought is here introduced 
that Abraham’s seed, in virtue of their filial relation to 
Abraham, laid a claim on what belongs to the father, and 
hence the idea of the heir. If, on the other hand, Christ as 
Abraham’s seed is thought of, He who as the exalted «vpuos 
has in the first instance come to be the Ruler and Possessor of 
the Messianic kingdom, then Christians, in consequence of their 
living fellowship with Christ, are included in Abraham’s seed, 
and therefore kar’ érayyediav xAnpovopor (Gal. iii, 28, 29; 
comp. footnote 5,§ 84,0). But these lines of thought in both 
turns do not lead to the possession of the divine dcfa, but 
only to the perfected kingdom of God (v. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
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10, xv. 50; comp. Eph. v. 5), as Christ and the first apostles 
had proclaimed (§ 34, 50, ¢; 57,d; comp. § 64,d). Yes, 
since Christ rules in this kingdom of God, living fellowship 
with Him in its consummation may, according to the second 
turn of the thought, be designated as a ruling with Christ 
(1 Cor. iv. 8; Rom. v.17) in this kingdom; and since the 
function of ruler according to Eastern notions includes that 
of judging, even this may be ascribed to believers (1 Cor. vi. 
2, 3; comp. Matt. xix. 28). 


§ 98. The Second Coming of Christ and the Judgment. 


The realization of Christian hope is connected with the 
second coming of the Lord in His glory, to which Paul, along 
with the present generation, even yet hopes to survive; but 
this second coming of the Lord is preceded by a time of 
severe trial, and the vanquishing of all ungodly powers (a). 
The day of the Parousia is at the same time the Messianic 
day of judgment, when God by Christ will decide who is 
found approved and who is not (6). But the rule by which 
this shall be decided can be only the righteousness required 
by God (c). Even the point of view of an exact retribution 
in judgment does not contradict the Pauline doctrine of grace, 
at the same time its specially judicial character is taken from 
it (@). 

(a) In proportion as the apostle was anxious in his principal 
Epistles for the exhibition of the salvation that has already 
appeared in Christ, the announcement of the second coming 
of Christ comes again, as we have found it so richly pictured 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, a). Yet here, too, 
there occurs the idea of a coming of the Lord (1 Cor. iv. 5, 
xi. 26, xvi. 22; comp. 2 Thess. i. 10; Phil. iv. 5), in which 
He will be manifested in His glory (1 Cor. i. 7:  dmoxaruus 
Tov Kupiov jpav "Incod Xpictod; comp. 2 Thess. i. 7; Col. 
iii. 4), and with which comes the end in the absolute sense 
(1 Cor. i. 8; comp. 2 Cor. i, 13, 14), and therewith the 
moment for the realization of the Christian hope. How near 

1 The term rapovei«, which is often used for the arrival or the presence of a man 


(1 Cor. xvi. 17; 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, x. 10; comp. Phil. i. 26, ii. 12), is applied to 
this only in 1 Cor. xv. 23. If, according to Mark xiii. 20, the last days are 
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‘the apostle regarded the Lord’s coming is very clear from 
Rom. xiii. 11, when the short time that had passed since their 
conversion is already so regarded that the salvation to be 
brought at the Parousia has during the interval come nearer, 
so that now the day-dawn of the consummation time is 
immediately at hand (ver. 12). The apostle even speaks, as 
he does in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 63, d), on the 
definite supposition that he and the present generation will 
survive to the Parousia (1 Cor. xv. 22: of vexpol éyepOy- 
covTat . . . Kab npuels GrAdAaynoducba).? There is here no 
further mention of the eschatological catastrophes which, 
according to the Epistles to the Thessalonians, he looked for 
before the coming of the Parousia (§ 63); yet, according to 
vii. 26, 28, he expects that even yet more severe trials will 
immediately precede the end. As in this he agrees with the 
teaching of Jesus and Peter (§ 33,0; 51,0); so he attaches 
himself to the early apostolic teaching in this, that he makes 
the coming of the consummation of all things dependent on 
the conversion of all Israel hoped for after the completion of 
the mission to the Gentiles (§ 91, d). He expressly says 
that the compensation for the loss sustained by the temporary 
casting away of Israel (Rom. xi. 12), namely, the receiving 
again of the Gentiles as such, will bring about nothing less 
than the resurrection from the dead (ver. 15), which comes 
with the consummation of all things. Then every power 
opposed to God, which up till now has been working in the 
Gentile world as well as in the unbelieving Jewish world, 
is stripped of its. power, because converted Gentiles and 


shortened, in order to save the elect from the ever-increasing risk of falling 
away, then, according to 1 Cor. vii. 29, the interval to the Parousia is shortened, 
so that in view of its nearness each one may keep himself free of everything 
which might impede him in making ready for it (comp. Phil. iv. 5). 

* Tf, ver. 51, he appears to assert this of all without exception (read wrdévces piv 
od xoundnoousba, wavres dt dAABynoset0x), it has to be considered that, according 
to the contexts, the only thing he was concerned to bring out here was, that 
none of those living at the Parousia will pass over into the future kingdom of 
God without being changed (ver. 50). Individuals of those presently alive 
would meanwhile fall asleep, and thus these would enter into the category of 
the vexpoi, whom he puts in contrast to the auers, ver. 52. That he might him- 
self possibly belong to these exceptions (comp. Phil. i. 20, ii. 17), is so little 
concealed from him, that, 2 Cor. v. 2-9, he explicitly reflects on what he had to 
comfort him in such a case (§ 96, d). 
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Jews are rescued from its power, and then comes the end 
(1 Cor. xv. 24, 25), Paul therefore plainly hopes that the 
mission, whose work he had advanced in such powerful ways, 
would progress with equal rapidity, and that its work would 
be completed even in the current. generation. 

(0) Here, too, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, 0), 
the day of Christ’s second coming is the great Messianic day 
of judgment, presented to view in prophecy (1 ijuépa rod 
kupiov nuov “Incod Xpiorod: 1 Cor. i. 8; comp. ver. 7; 
v. 5: jpépa tod Kupiov; 2 Cor. i. 14; comp. Phil. i. 6, 10, 
ii. 16).2 But as Jew and Gentile have been at the Parousia 
entirely converted (note a), this judgment has essentially to 
do with that sifting of believers, which had been presented to 
view both by Jesus as well as by Peter (§ 33,¢; 51, 6), by 
which at the end of the development a decision must be given, 
as to who has been found approved. For, according to § 88, d, 
even election does not prevent believers from falling away, or 
showing themselves as otherwise unapproved during their 
earthly development. On account of various sins the Christian 
may fall under the judgment of God (1 Cor. xi. 29, 31, 32, 
34; Rom. xiii. 2, xiv. 23), or into ruin (1 Cor. x. 5-11, comp. 
viii. 11; Rom. xiv. 15); heathenish sins simply exclude from 
the kingdom of God (Gal. v. 21; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; comp. Eph. 
v. 5). On those who love not Jesus, Paul utters an anathema 
(1 Cor. xvi. 22), as on those, also, who teach false doctrine 
(Gal. i. 9). Christians show themselves unapproved, if Christ 
_is not in them (2 Cor. xiii. 5); they have sunk into death, 
if they walk not after the Spirit but after the flesh (Rom. 

3 As in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 61, a), so here also Christ appears 
as the Judge of the world (2 Cor. v. 10: +8 Biya rod Xpierov), who ought even 
on that account to be feared (ver. 11; comp. Eph. v. 21), especially throughout 
those passages where the day of His second coming is regarded as the day of 
judgment (see above). But often, moreover, as 1 Thess. i. 10, iii. 138, 2 Thess. 
i, 5, the judgment looked for is the judgment of God (Rom. xiv. 10: +0 Biya 
rou @zod ; comp. ver. 12, ii. 5, 6, iii. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 1). Rom. ii. 16 offers the 
express means for reconciling these two ways of viewing the matter, when 
mention is made of the day in which God will judge through Jesus Christ, and 
1 Cor. iv. 4, 5, when Christ at His coming passes judgment, and God thereupon 
awards the recompense. According to the true Old Testament method, this 
day here too becomes manifest in fire, as the symbol of the judicial wrath of 
God (1 Cor. iii, 18; comp. 2 Thess, i. 8), only that this fire is regarded as a 
testing fire, which destroys all which is unapproved, and sets forth on that 
account all that as approved abides (vy. 13-15). 
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viii. 13), or if they sorrow over sins committed in the way of 
the world without changing their mind (2 Cor. vii. 10). He 
only who suffers with Christ can be glorified with Him (Rom. 
viii. 17; comp. Phil. iii. 10, 11); and hence only by the 
patience and the comfort, which the Scriptures work, can hope 
be preserved (Rom. xv. 4), and therefore the comfort which 
is effectual in patience has the final salvation in view (2 Cor. 
i. 6; comp. Phil. i 19, 28), and the present tribulation, 
while it works patience, has the future glory in view (2 Cor. 
iv. 17; comp. Rom. v. 4). The fulfilment, also, of his special 
calling is for the individual the condition of his participation 
in the salvation offered in the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 23; comp. 
Phil. i, 19). And hence all must appear at God’s judgment- 
seat, in order that each may render an account of himself 
(Rom. xiv. 10, 12; comp. 1 Cor. viii. 8), whether his life 
has been that of a believer worthy of complete salvation 
or not, 

(c) It can only cause surprise that at this judgment the 
primal rule of the divine righteousness (Rom. 11. 6; comp. 
§ 65, c) comes into practice, by which each shall receive what 
he has done, be it good or evil (2 Cor. v. 10), and that it is 
not faith, though by it alone, according to § 86, d, can a man 
on his side work out his salvation. On this account Baur, 
pp. 178, 181, has actually supposed that the whole doctrine 
of justification, with its contrast of faith and works, must 
throughout be referred only to the contrast of Judaism and 
Christianity, as a general contrast regarded in principle in the 
abstract, which, when applied to the concrete relations of life, 
immediately becomes again relative ; and, on the other hand, 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 [E. T. i. 267], in the supposition of a 
day of judgment, sees a remnant of Jewish doctrine incon- 
sistent with the rest of Paulinism (comp. Immer, p. 355). 
But the gracious institution of Christianity has by no means 
the object of either abolishing or weakening the essential 
demand of righteousness (or of the evdapectoy ait@ civar: 
2 Cor. v. 9), but to render its fulfilment possible. If a man 
has not turned to account the means given him for this, and 
has not reached the end, he yet continues responsible for this ; 
in the last judgment it can only be asked whether the 
purpose of God, which He wished to attain by the institution 
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of salvation, has been attained in the individual or not. In 
the view of this judgment the Christian is to strive after 
fulfilling the will of God entirely and on all sides, as every 
failure in such striving would show that he had mistaken the 
object of the divine institution of grace, and had not used the 
means given him for the attainment of righteousness. But 
this by no means hinders that such defects in his moral 
completeness, which are not incompatible with perseverance 
in faith, as they spring but from remaining weakness of the 
flesh, and so bring about such mistakes and misuse, may be 
so covered at the judgment just as in justification on the 
ground of faith.* 

(d) It seems to be specially difficult, if even the judgment 
on the Christian is presented under the aspect of an exact 
retribution, as we found it presented in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians (§ 64, 6), in exact correspondence with the 
method of teaching of the first apostles, and yet this aspect of 
it is plainly involved in this, that each receive what he has 
done (2 Cor. v. 10).2 But this equivalent is not to be 
regarded in the rigid judicial sense as an external balancing 
of wages and service, but as the natural correspondence of 
harvest and seed-time (Gal. vi. 7, 8). Because the whole 
activity of the Christian was determined by the Spirit, so also 
every result of this activity must be determined by the same 
Spirit, on whom depends even the completed salvation hoped 


4 From this point of view the judgment according to works, as Peter also and 
_ James (§ 51, d; 57, 6) teach, seems irreconcilable with the premises of the 
Pauline doctrine of grace, although it must be confessed that the apostle had no 
need of an explicit reconciling of them. One must concede to Ritschl (ii. 
p. 863), that Paul nowhere reflects directly on the imperfection of the moral 
conduct of Christians, which created the need to seek the complement in justifica- 
tion through Christ. But when he correctly refuses (p. 364) the interpretation 
of 1 Cor. iv. 4 adopted by Meyer, by which Paul will owe his justification in 
the judgment only to faith, yet with this refusal of any certainty of standing in 
the judgment resting upon the simple absence of the upbraidings of his own 
conscience, there is necessarily given him also the possibility that the defects 
concealed from him, and unfaithfulness in the discharge of his office, will have 
to be covered by a merciful judgment (comp. Jas. ii. 13). 

5 Future retribution, to be sure (2 Cor. xi. 15: ay 7d rtros torus xurd rh tpye 
airayv), is the natural result of this, that the man, if he has the means to reach 
the end, and has not used the means (note c), is responsible for that ; and if the 
fundamental principle of an equivalent is employed on this, 1 Cor. iii. 17 (si as 
P4sipes, Qdeped rovroy 6 O:és), there is offered no ground to suppose, with Ritschl, 
ii. p. 315, footnote, that this is meant rather apparently than really. Even the 
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for, according to § 96, ¢; 97, a. And if the fundamentai 
principle of the equivalent of wages and service seems to be 
applied in the stricter sense to the divine blessing, which 
rewards the gift (2 Cor. ix.6; comp. Phil. iv. 19 with ver. 
18), the image here shows that the wages are not here to be 
regarded as legally due, but as the result of the same corre- 
spondence of seed-time and harvest resulting from a natural 
necessity, and it is clear from the context that the harvest of 
this sowing of love consists in the capacity and the desire for 
a higher service of love (vv. 8-11). The figure of the racer 
who runs for a perishable crown, forms even a smaller 
difficulty (1 Cor. ix. 24, 25; comp. Phil. iii 14). God has 
set before men the goal of a perfect salvation, and laid down 
the conditions with which the attainment of it is reached, 
and the Christian by obedience to these may strive after it,. 
as the racer after the reward of victory, although it is grace 
which presents it and enables him to attain it (comp. § 32, a). 
But this does not by any means hinder that the acknowledg- 
ment of the reward of victory in the latter case, or the harvest. 
in the former, should follow in the final judgment, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 263 [E. T. i 266], overlooks. Even 
every deed, directed to the fulfilment of the conditions for it,. 
may be put into the point of view of one which brings gain or 
advantage (1 Cor. xiii, 3, xv. 32). The eudaemonism which 
is apparently implied in this (comp. xv. 19) is not at all 
objectionable, because the perfect salvation aimed at by such. 
deeds is at once the highest good and the highest realization 
of the divine will in man (comp. § 32, ¢).° 


thought of an earthly retribution is so little strange to the apostle, that, just as. 
in the teaching of Jesus, and with James (§ 32, d, footnote 4; 57, c), disease 

and early death do cccasionally occur as punishments for special sins (1 Cor. 

xi. 80). But as grace forms the direct contrast to the relation of merit (Rom. ‘ 
iv. 4), and, according to xi. 35 (taken from Job xli. 2), even the original 

relation to God itself excludes every claim to reward, there seems to be presented. 
here a contradiction, which Reuss (ii. p. 286 [E. T. ii. 214]) thinks he can 

remove only on the supposition, that Paul for the practical purpose of his 

exhortation adopted a mode of speech which strictly contradicted his system. 

5 It is somewhat different with those who, as fellow-workers with God (1 Cor. 
iii, 9), have entered, as it were, into a relation of free contract with Him. In 
this relation each receives actually his special wages according to his special 
work (ver. 8), it being assumed that this work will be found approved (vy. 
14, 15). In this sense every Christian work in Christ, inasmuch as He, as the: 
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§ 99. The Final Consummation. 


As the last of all enemies, death is overcome, in that the 
dead are raised, and those who are alive are changed, at 
Christ’s second coming (a). The resurrection and the change 
prepare a body Bestined for a heavenly life in the new world, 
while the unbelieving abide in death (6).. The end of the 
final consummation is the future kingdom of God, in which 
the immediate rule of God will be: perfectly realized (c). 
Along with that, the end of the world’s development and the 
supreme glory of God are attained, which the apostle makes 
it his task to advance by his own example and his invitation 
to thanksgiving (d). 

(a) The last of all enemies, which, according to § 98, a, are 
conquered before the coming of the final consummation, and 
robbed of all power, is death (1 Cor. xv. 26). If this final 
consummation, therefore, is to come at the Parousia, then must 
those Christians who are asleep, over whom death yet rules, 
although they have been already redeemed in principle from 
sin and its consequences (§ 97, a), be raised at the Parousia 
(ver. 23), and this resurrection takes place in a moment on 
the signal given by the last trumpet (ver. 52), which, accord- 
ing to 1 Thess. iv. 16, announces at the same time the 
second coming of Christ. But even those yet living bear in 
themselves a body which has not yet been delivered (Rom. 
viii. 23) from the bondage of @@opa (ver. 21), and is therefore 
mortal (ver. 11: ta O@vnta copata). This body is not fitted 
for participation in the perfected kingdom of God (1 Cor. 


Risen One, secures to them eternal life, in which the wages are paid, is not in 
vain (xv. 58). But, according to iv. 5, these wages consist only of the praise 
which God, according to ver. 2, will distribute to the steward found to be faith- 
ful. The apostle’s fruitful work thus issues to him in praise on the day of 
Christ (2 Cor. i. 14), because such fruit shows that God has found his work 
approved (1 Thess. ii. 19, 20: evipavos xauxvosws ; comp. Phil. ii. 16, iv. 1). 
Moreover, Paul for his part looks on his preaching of the gospel not as a 
spontaneous ministry, but as a service lying on him, as a duty, for which he can 
look for no wages (1 Cor. ix. 16, 17), and he hence ee his xadynue, which even 
here from the context appears evident as his uio6és, in this, that he renounces 
his claim on the Church for support, and works gratuitously (vv. 15, 18). But 
Ritschl, ii. p. 366, rightly mentions, that according to ver. 23 he strives after no 
other wages than those saving results common to all, results which for him are 
attached to special conditions (note 6). 
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xv. 50); but as death now has no more power, those who 
survive shall not die, to be immediately raised again, but at 
the same moment in which the dead are raised, they shall 
be changed (ver. 52; comp. ver. 51), so that their body 
immediately for corruption and mortality puts on incorruption 
and immortality (ver. 53), so that they are immediately 
clothed upon with the house from heaven, ae. with the 
glorified body, which is in reserve for the Christian as hope’s 
possession in heaven (2 Cor. v. 1, 2; comp. § 96, d, footnote 
4). -As they in that way are completely delivered from the 
unclothing of the body, as it takes place in death, while the 
mortal is immediately swallowed up of life, the aposile 
earnestly longs to live on till the Parousia (ver. 4). The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians say nothing of this act of 
change; but the taking up of the living to eternal fellowship 
with the glorified Lord promised there (§ 64, ¢) necessarily 
presupposes it. The bodies of the survivors are thereby for 
ever delivered from death, and thus complete victory over 
death is secured (1 Cor. xv. 54, 55). 

(6) As after the conquering of all enemies, the last of 
which, according to ver. 26, is death, the kingdom is imme- 
diately to be delivered up to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
there is thus no room, with Paul at least, for an earthly 
kingdom of Christ in a Christian sense! Rather, with the 
resurrection and change on believers, there begins directly the 


1 When Pfleiderer, p. 265 [E. T. i, 268], asserts that, according to the general 
view of the New Testament, Christ only enters on the Bae:aziz at the Parousia 
(comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 114), our whole foregoing representation 
shows that this rather took place at His exaltation, by which, therefore, His 
elevation to full Messianic dignity was realized, to which undeniably the 
Bacirstev belongs. As, now, the conversion of Jew and Gentile hoped for, Rom. 
xi. 25 ff., takes place undoubtedly, according to ver. 15, before the resurrection 
of the dead, and therefore before the Parousia, and as along with this the greatest 
possible extension of the dominion of Christ, therefore the conquering of all 
enemies is the result, then one absolutely does not see what enemies are to be 
overcome between the Parousia and the end, or who are, according to Gess, 
p- 116, to be made ready for a blessed quickening. As, now, the judgment 
is everywhere else connected with the Parousia (§ 98), there is no ground for 
ascribing to the apostle a chiliastic idea contradictory to all his views 
(Pfleiderer, p. 266 f. [E. T. i. 268 ff]; comp. also Immer, p. 355), even if one 
will, with Biedermann, p. 299, so far spiritualize this idea as to see in it only 


the successive overcoming of the world by the Spirit of Christ, put ina Jewish 
form. 
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perfected kingdom of God, in which, if it is not explicitly 
designated as the heavenly kingdom, as is the case with 
Peter (§ 50, c), at any rate the contrast between heaven and 
earth is removed, as it is in the teaching of Jesus (§ 34, a, b)2 
Then is the perfect (rd rédevov) come (1 Cor. xiii. 10), when 
the gifts (ver. 8), and all the knowledge that is in part (ver. 9), 
come to an end. The seeing face to face then begins in 
immediate fellowship with God (ver. 12; comp. § 34, b). It 
is connected with this, that Paul knew nothing of a twofold 
resurrection, If he says, 1 Cor. xv. 238, that each of 
those who are quickened with Christ will be quickened in 
the company to which he belongs, and this is then explained 
that the ot tod Xpiotod rise in common at His Parousia, then 
the question is only thereby obviated, Wherefore, then, do 
none of those that sleep rise as Christ? The first-fruit has 
already risen, and according to the foregoing representation 
our resurrection is entirely connected with His. Paul speaks 


* This is inevitably clear from this, that just because flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, the change on the living comes simultaneous with 
the resurrection, according to 1 Cor. xv. 50 ff. ; that, according to vv. 48, 49 
(comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 2), those raised receive a heavenly body ; and that the whole 
(irrational) creation waits for the time of the complete manifestation of the sons 
of God (comp. § 97, c), introduced therewith, as their deliverance from the dovarzia 
wis Qbopzs comes along with it (Rom. viii. 19). For this dovrsi« sis Qbopus is 
apparently in consequence of the curse which God after the fall uttered on the 
earth (Gen. iii. 17, 18), subjecting it to vanity and transitoriness, and that 
unwillingly, to be sure, without its co-operation or its own fault, but only on 
account of God, who subjected it to transitoriness in consequence of Adam’s sin 
(ver. 20). But on that account, also, is the hope permitted it, that it shall be 
delivered from this bondage of transitoriness, and attain to the glory of the freedom 
corresponding to the children of God (ver. 21), after which even now it altogether 
sighs, and which it strives, as it were, to bring forth in the painful throes which 
shoot through it (ver. 22). Then a new glorious world appears in place of the 
present, which, according to 1 Cor. vii. 31, is already passing away. Indeed, 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians we saw the believers were taken from the 
earth, and taken home by the exalted Lord to heavenly fellowship with Him 
(comp. § 64, d). : 

3. Schmidt, p. 187, also acknowledges this tendency ; but then there is 
certainly no difficulty, by the fact that by the txaoros ty rg Dig rahypeurs the 
_ wdévees of ver. 22 are separated from Christ, in whom they rise, and there is no 
need of a violent separation of this sentence from what follows (p. 135), which 
ever leads back again to the unproveable idea, irreconcilable with note a, of a 
resurrection in different parts(réyuera). If Paul adds that on the resurrection of 
Christians the end follows (ver. 24: <Ira +3 réaos), it is arbitrary to understand 
this otherwise than 1 Cor. i. 1, 8, 2Cor. i. 13, where it designates the final consum- 
mation (comp: § 98, a) that comes with the Parousia ; and the eirw ig by no means 
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here, as in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 64, c), always, 
according to § 97, only of one resurrection, which is conditioned — 
by living fellowship with Christ and the possession of the Spirit 
(comp. Phil. iii. 11), and only of one kind of a resurrection body 
(comp. Phil. iii. 21), which belongs to the inheritance of the 
children of God. To those who have no part in the Christian 
salvation, there is therefore no resurrection (comp. § 34, d).* 
(c) As, indeed, in the Epistles to the Thessalonians, after 
the example of Christ and the first apostles (§ 64, d), the state 
of the heavenly final consummation, in which believers are 
made capable of participating by the resurrection and glori- 
fication (note 6), is simply designated the kingdom of God 
(1 Cor. xv. 50). From this kingdom all sinners are shut 
out (vi. 9,10; Gal. v. 21; comp. Eph. v. 5).2 In it is the 


equivalent to xért, which Gess, p. 116, objects to, if the result designated thereby 
is immediate, To think of the end of the resurrection, and so on the resurree 
tion of those who are not Christians, is therefére quite impossible, as Paul knew 
of no intermediate chiliastic kingdom (comp. footnotes 1, 2), and because the 
wéyres in Xv. 22, to which the ¢xaeros in ver. 23 refers, are those only who have 
been quickened in Christ, and are therefore believing Christians, and so neither 
Christ nor unbelievers can be included in txaeres. This in opposition, too, to 
Pfleiderer, p. 264 f. [E. T. i. 268]. According to 1 Cor. xv. 24-26, the deliver- 
ing up of the kingdom to the Father follows immediately after the conquering 
of all enemies, the last of whom is death. This conquering is perfected by 
the resurrection of the dead and the changing of believers (vv. 54, 55); there 
cannot therefore be a fresh conquering of death to follow, by the resurrection of 
unbelievers in the other world after an intermediate period, as is ever thought. 

* While on the day of the resurrection the whole creation shall be delivered 
from the bondage of péopé, under which it has fallen (Gal. vi. 8; comp. 1 Cor. © 
iii. 17), Their end is destruction, and this, according to § 66, d, consists in death, 
which forms the contrast to eternal life (Rom. vi. 21, 28; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
16; Rom. viii. 13), and it will therefore never be removed. But the resurrection 
can have only one purpose, to remove this condition of death, and Paul can 
have looked upon it only as an abiding shadowy life in Hades (§ 34, c), and that 
to him was also an unblessed life. The xarapysicéas of death, as the last enemy 
(1 Cor. xv. 26), does not stand in contradiction with the continuance of un- 
believers in death. If death now only rules even over those who, by the final 
judicial sentence of God, have fallen under the power of death, their death is 
no longer a power resisting God ; it is, as all others, subject to the will of God, 
and must serve Him (vv. 27, 28). Only in this sense is it said, even in ver. 24, 
of all other God-opposing powers, that they are brought to nought, i.e. are 
robbed of all their independent power and efficacy (comp. § 98, a), which is 
immediately explained in their being pet under the feet of Christ, made to 
serve His will (ver. 25). 

5 Paul uses the expression 7 BaciAcia rod Geod only of the kingdom of the con- 
summation, never of the earthly fellowship of believers. In passages like Rom. 
.xiv. 17, 1 Cor. iv. 20 (comp. Col. iv. 11), where it might not so appear, it is not 
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dominion of God perfectly realized. Christ, who as Redeemer > 
has hitherto wielded dominion over believers (§ 76, c), and 
to whom in the end all His enemies shall be subdued, accord- 
ing to § 98 (1 Cor. xv. 24-28), gives up the dominion to 
God (ver. 24); because now the object of the mediatorial rule, 
which is to restore the dominion of God on the earth, which 
has been destroyed by sin, has been fulfilled. Henceforward 
God is all in all (ver. 28), ze. in contrast to the mediatorial 
rule held by the Son. He has become the immediate ruler 
in all, Even the context of this passage excludes any refer- 
ring of it to a restitution of all things (Apokatastasis), for the 
dominion which God henceforward wields immediately can be 
no other than that which Christ has received and given up to 
Him ; and that does not consist in this, that all hostile powers 
are destroyed or converted, but in this, that they have become 
powerless, and are subject to His will.® It is clear, at any 
rate, from § 91, d, in what a comprehensive way Paul hopes 
for the conversion of Jews and Gentiles as a whole, and that 
he even regarded the apostasy of those once converted, a thing 
in itself possible, as occurring only in rare exceptions over 
against the protecting faithfulness of God. 


said of the kingdom of God in its actual realization, but of the kingdom of 
God in its nature, which must naturally furnish to the believer the rule of his 
behaviour. As to the question why, with Paul, and in the New Testament 
Epistles generally, the idea of the kingdom of God as it presently is being realized 
(§ 14) falls into the background, see Ritschl, ii. pp. 293-299. 

6 Even Neander held it to be likely that in this passage there lay the idea of 
a restitution of all things (Apokatastasis) ; and latterly Pfleiderer, p. 271 [E. T. 
ii, 276], hasagain asserted it very emphatically (comp. also Immer, p. 356). To 
be sure, one will certainly not take tv rae as a neuter, with Gess, p. 118 f., and 
venture to hint that Paul speaks only of the efficacy of the resurrection. But 
as ver. 22, on which Pfleiderer relies, means only with Paul, as is self-evident, 
that only believers who are in Christ can be quickened in Christ ; so here, that 
in the perfected kingdom of God, when God is all in all, they only have come, 
to the consummation of salvation. In the powers, which have been only unwill- 
ingly subdued, God is certainly not ra révra ; but in this context these come 
into notice only in so far as they can no longer hinder the perfect dominion of 
God from being realized in the kingdom of God, in which they @ priori have no 
share. Pfleiderer himself shows that Paul assumes a twofold issue throughout 
for the final destiny of men, and would not dispute that the doctrine of election 
in particular presupposes this, were he not misled by a misunderstanding of Rom. 
xi. 32 (comp. § 88, a ; 91, d, footnote 6). There remains, then, nothing else than 
to assume a suspense on the part of Paul between two inconsistent ideas (Bieder- 
mann, p. 300), and with that again an unsolved autonomy (Pfleiderer), for which 
we have nowhere found occasion with Paul. 
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(d) The ultimate end of the entire development of God is 
the glory of God; for as allis from Him and by Him, so is 
He the end for which all is intended (Rom. xi. 36: ra mavra 
é& avtod cat 80 avdtod xa eis adrov), and this applies speci- 
ally to the world of redeemed men (1 Cor. viii. 6: &e& ob ta 
mdvTa Kal jets ets avrov). Hence to Him: is due the 
honour for ever (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; comp. 
Eph. iii. 21; Phil. iv. 20), which the apostle presents to Him 
in his doxologies (2 Cor. xi. 31, i 3; Rom. i. 25; comp. 
Eph. i. 3). This ultimate end is to be kept steadily in view 
in the earthly realization of the divine purpose of salvation. 
If the Church is bound together in unanimity according to the 
will of Christ (Rom. xv. 5), she strives after this ultimate end, 
that all with one heart and one mouth should praise God 
(ver. 6). To advance this praise of God, Christ has cared for 
us (ver. 7), and in particular for the Gentiles (ver. 9). The 
fulfilment of all the promises of God in Christ have Him in 
view (2 Cor. i. 20; comp. Eph. i. 6, 12, 14, ni. 21; Phil. 
i. 11,ii,11). The whole conduct of Christians is thus to 
conduce to the glory of God (1 Cor. vi. 20, x. 31: qavta eis 
Sofav Ocod moveire; comp. Gal. i. 24; 2 Cor. ix. 13). But 
this takes place in particular by the continual thanksgiving 
(evyapioria) for all the present gracious acts of God (2 Cor. 
iv. 15). And hence the apostle’s mouth overflows with 
thanksgiving for what God’s grace has done for the Church 
(1 Cor.i. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 16,ix.15; Rom.i. 8, vi. 17; comp. 
T Thess. 1.02, i 13; 2 ‘Thess. i. °3) at. 1338Colvi-3.aiph, 
i.16; Philem. 4; Phil. i. 3) and for himself (1 Cor, i. 14, 
xiv. 18, xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii 14; Rom. vii. 25). And hence 
he never ceases to exhort them to similar thanksgiving (2 Cor. 
i 11, 1v. 15, 1x. 115°12'; “comp. 1 "Thess, v.18 “Phil sive 
Col, i..12,.ii 7, ii, 17, iv. 2; Eph.’y. 4, 20), 
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SECTION III. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAULINISM IN THE EPISTLES 
OF THE IMPRISONMENT. 


Che Ack, Tot oe XL, 
THE PAULINE FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


§ 100. The Doctrine of Justification. 


Although discussion on the presuppositions of the doctrine 
of justification falls into abeyance in the Epistles of the 
imprisonment, yet these Epistles proceed on the same funda- 
mental principles, and, in particular, on the same anthropo- 
logical ideas, as the earlier Epistles (a), and on the same 
religious-historical view of heathenism and Judaism (6). Here 
also begins the time of grace, mediated by Christ, a time 
whose institution of salvation rests on the death of Christ (c). 
Finally, the thesis of justification appears, quite by the way, 
in all its sharpness, and with it the doctrine of the new filial 
relationship to God (d). 

(a) Along with the polemic against Judaism (comp. § 59, c), 
the more thorough discussion and grounding) of the presup- 
positions, on which the doctrine of justification rests, must 
~ necessarily fall into abeyance in the Epistles of the imprison- 
ment. Yet they do not disappear. Even the idea of 
righteousness (comp. § 65) is conceived of as in the earlier 
Epistles and its relation to ddjGea is quite Pauline. 
Atxatocivn, as the normal condition of man created after 
God, corresponds to truth as moral principle (Eph. iv. 24: 


1 What is termed (Col. iii. 20) simply <ddépsorov, what is acceptable to God 
(Rom. xii. 1,2; comp. xiv. 18; 2 Cor. v. 9; Eph. v. 10; Phil. iv. 18), is 
called in the parallel passage (Eph. vi. 1) Sixes». A relaxing of the stronger 
doctrinal statements is shown only in this, that Col. iv. 1, Phil. i. 7, corre- 
sponding rather to the classical use of the word, dis denotes that which 
corresponds to the relation of man to man. If, on the other hand, adimeiy (Col. 
iii. 35 ; Philem. 18) is used of unrighteous dealing towards others in the stricter 
sense, that is the case also in the earlier Epistles, according to § 65, b, foot- 
note 2. 
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Suxavootvn ... THs dAnOelas), the right is also the true 
(Phil. iv. 8), righteousness and truth are synonymous ideas 
(Eph. v. 9, vi. 14).2 The righteousness of God appears 
as impartiality (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iii, 25); it is His anger 
which comes on the children of disobedience (Eph. v. 6, 
ii, 2,3; Col. iii, 6), and brings destruction on them (Phil. 
iii, 19; comp. i. 28). There is no doubt here also a way 
man may procure righteousness for himself, by obeying the law 
(Phil. iii. 9: % eu) Scxacocvvn 1) éx Tod vowov; comp. § 66, a); 
but here righteousness is never actually attained in this way. 
Heathens and Jews walk in lusts which deceive men; while 
they promise them deliverance and therewith blessedness 
(Eph. iv. 22), they allow them instead to sink into passion 
(wdOos: Col. iii. 5) and the wrath of God (Eph. ii. 2,3). It 
is this empirical state also that the term 6 xdcpos charac- 
terizes; it rarely designates the universe (Eph. i. 4), but 
ordinarily the world of men (Col. i. 6), and the unchristian 
world to be sure (ii. 8, 20), the ungodly (Eph. ii. 12), which 
is ruled by sin (Phil. ii. 15 =yeved oxodta kal Svectpappévn), 
as it applies to the pre-Messianic age (Eph. ii. 2: 6 aiov tod 
Koojov TovTov), in contrast to the Messianic (i. 21: év To 
aiave tovT@ Kal év TS wéddovTe). Above all, the anthropo- 
logical principles, on which the assertion of the general 
sinfulness rests, are in our Epistles specifically Pauline (comp. 

» Besides, za7éem denotes, as § 65, b, footnote 3, the truth of a statement 
(Eph. iv. 25), or the sincerity of an effort (Phil. i. 18), the truth, as the con- 
tents of the Gospel (Col. i. 5 ; Eph. i. 18), or that the being instructed in Christ 
is real (@Avbiua = 7d dAnbvev: Eph. iv. 21), the knowledge of the readers is a 
knowledge in truth (Col. i. 6). Along with the opposition to the doctrines of 
the law, on the other hand, there disappears here the designation of sins (4zaprlas : 
Eph. ii, 1; Col. i. 145 waparropara: Eph. i. 7, ii. 1, 53 Col. ii. 13; py 
movnpé: Col. i, 21; comp, Eph. v. 16) as wrapeféess, and their principle as 
ayowie, On the other hand, the essence of righteousness is very frequently desig- 
nated as a doing of the will of God (Eph. vi. 6 ; comp. y. 17; Col. i. 9, iv. 12), 
or of what is well-pleasing to God (Col. iii. 20 ; comp. Eph. v. 10), as good works 
(Col. i. 10; Eph. ii. 10), or as goodness generally (éyadwodn: Eph. v. 9; comp, 
2 Thess. i. 11; Gal. v. 22; Rom, xy. 14). 

8 When the apostle says (Phil. iii. 6) that he is as to the Sxactsn 4 ty oo 
vozm blameless, it is clear from the connection that the question is discussed 
only on the ideal of the Pharisees, an ideal which he had no doubt fully realized 
that this blamelessness is not meant according to the standpoint of God, but 
from that ofhis party. It may, however, be conceded that in the conflict with 


Judaistic teaching about the law, he would not have made use of any such 
expression, on account of possible misapplication. 
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§ 68). Here also the ideas of odpé, uy7, capdia, common 
to the whole New Testament, form the presupposition, as has 
been shown already, § 67, d (comp. especially footnotes 6 and 
7), and § 68, d, footnote 12; but the peculiar change is now 
introduced by which the natural odp£ is human nature 
untouched by grace in general (comp. Phil. i. 22, iii. 3, and 
therewith § 68, 4, footnote 5), and in this sense it is the seat 
of sin (Eph. ii, 3: é@upiae tis capKos).* Connected with 
this it is that the yuvy7, or the natural human zvedua (at Col. 
i. 5; comp. § 68, ¢, footnote 9), no longer appears as the 
bearer of the higher life in man; that is rather said, Eph. 
ili. 16, quite as § 68, d, of the gow dvOpwos, which requires 
to be strengthened by the Spirit in the natural man; it is 
therefore weak because it wants this Spirit, and ver. 17 
shows that the €cw dvOpwrros has its seat in the heart, as has 
the vods, identical with it, along with its vojpara. 

(0) The religious-historical consideration of heathenism in 


4 This is shown very clearly (Col. ii. 11) where the cay ris duaprias (Rom. 
vi. 6) is called the capa ras cupxds (Eph. ii. 3; Col. ii. 18), where mention is 
made of the ésavuare and a vos ris cupxds, and ii. 23, where severity to the body 
works a satisfying of the flesh, the two therefore forming a relative contrast. It 
is, moreover, specially noteworthy how human masters are here called xtpio xarc 
cépxe, in contrast to the higher Master believers in Christ have (Eph. vi. 5; 
Col. iii. 22 ; comp. Philem. 16), where the lordship can be regarded as within the 
sphere of this present visible world quite as little as in the similar expressions 
in the earlier Epistles (comp. R. Schmidt, p. 23, and therewith § 68, a, foot- 
note 3). 

5 There is only an apparent contradiction to the Pauline opposition of the voi; 
and ed when the Christian, who surrenders himself to self-devised human 
wisdom, becomes, according to Col. ii. 18, puffed up by his fleshly vos. It is 
rather as clear as possible how the s¢p% is the natural human nature in opposition 
to the divine, to which belong even spiritual sins such as pride. As the. odpé 
remains in the Christian, and even contends with the rvdjz«, it may naturally 
the more easily master the vods, which has been made capable of resistance only 
through the spirit ; and it is a sign that the vsdu« has again fallen under the 
power of the cdp% (comp. the cama r. cupxss : Col. ii. 11), if the Christian 
becomes puffed up by it in sinful pride. Just so is the expression rvevma rod 
vods tuov (Eph. iv. 23) simply explained thereby,-as even Pfleiderer, p. 456 
[E. T. ii. 188], cannot well question that the oss of the natural man furnishes 
the point of connection for the divine wvstj«, by which the inner man or the 
yods is strengthened (iii. 16) and renewed (comp. Rom. xii. 2), after it has been 
weakened by sin and emptied of its true contents (iv. 17). Here also the voids 
remains in the Christian the seat of the rational reflective consciousness (comp. 
§ 86, 6), which cannot comprehend how one may be calm and joyful in the face 
of all fates (comp. Eph. iii. 20), and is thus the source of the care which is to be 
conquered by the peace of God (Phil. iv. 7; comp. ver. 6). 
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our Epistles furnishes the most interesting parallels to the 
representation of the earlier’ Epistles (comp. § 69, 70). The 
heathen, or the Greeks (Col. iii. 11), walk in the watayorns of 
their vods (Eph. iv. 17), because they have emptied it of its 
true contents by their departure from God (comp. Rom. i. 21), 
and their hearts have become thereby even harder, ze. they 
have become unreceptive of the knowledge of the divine, and 
thus they have become the victims of an ignorance which is 
the result of their own guilt (ver. 18: 80a tv ayvoiav thy 
ovoav év avtots Sia THY Topoaw T. Kapdlas avTav, a point 
which Pfleiderer, p. 435 [E. T. ii, 166], overlooks; comp. 
Acts xvii. 30), by which they are darkened in —s whole 
mental activity (ver. 18: éoxotwpévor 7H Siavola; comp. v. 8: 

re . . . WoTe okoTos). From a practical point of view, the 
consequence of that departure from God was in principle dis- 
obedience (ii. 2, v. 6: viol ths atreWelas), which is alienated 
from Him and at enmity in mind (Col. i. 21); it was also 
the specific heathenish lusts of covetousness and uncleanness, 
which are here designated as e/dwAoXaTpeia, 2.¢. as an idolizing 
of earthly lust and earthly treasure (Col. iii. 5; Eph. v. 5), 
and as a secret horror, about which decency forbids one to 
speak (ver. 12). Here also idolatry, on the one hand, is a 
worshipping of beings which are not gods (@@eot: ii. 12); 
on the other hand, a bondage under the powers of darkness 
(Col. i. 13; Acts xxvi. 18), which as the rulers of the world 
govern the children of disobedience (ii. 2). The result of the 
moral development in heathenism, which appears here incident- 
ally as a judgment of God (v. 6), is complete loss of feeling 
towards every upbraiding of conscience (iv. 19 : darpynueéres), 
in which they give themselves up without check or shame to 
unchastity (acéAyea). On the other hand, heathenism is 
here regarded as a rudimentary religion, as the Gentile 
Christians of Colosse, according to Col. ii, 20, by their being 
dead with Christ, have been emancipated from the orovyeta 
Tov Koowov. From it Judaism (the circumcision, in contra- 
distinction to the uncircumcision: Eph. ii. 11; Col. iii. 11, 
iv. 11) is separated by means of the law, which hems in all 
their forms of life by its definite restrictions like a hedge 
(Eph. ii 14,15). Yet the Jews really walk in the lusts of 
the flesh like the children of disobedience, and are on thx 
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_ account, like them, children of wrath (ver. 3 ; comp. § 71, d). 
But if ¢vcev is here added, that already involves the opposite 
of what they have become Gece, ic. on the ground of the 
covenant of promise (ver. 12). Here also, that is to say, as 
§ 72, d, are circumcision and descent from the fathers (Phil. 
ili. 5) designated as a higher gain (ver. 7), so far as they con- 
dition a share in the promise, on the ground of which the 
Jews already hoped for the Messiah (Eph. i. 12), while the 
Gentiles lived without hope (ii. 12). As regards the use 
made of Scripture in the Epistle to the Ephesians, comp. 
§ 73, 74. 

(c) The divine purpose of salvation is here also, as § 75, a, 
designated as 7d puvorypioy TO dmroKexpuppévoy amd TOV 
aidévev (Col. i. 26; Eph. iii. 9; comp. vv. 3, 4). It was, to 
be sure, predicted in prophecy, but, because it was appointed 
for the Christian present, and can be perfectly understood only 
in the light of its fulfilment, it was not so made known 
to the other generations of men as it has now been revealed 
to the, apostles and prophets (ver. 5), wherein there is there- 
fore implied no sort of depreciation of Old Testament pro- 
phecy (Pfleiderer, p. 436 [E. T. ii. 16'7]),—that is to say, God 
has now made known the secret of His will in conformity with 
the plan, formed with Himself in reference to the dispensation 
(oixovopia) of the rAnpepa Tov Kalpar, i.e. a fixed period in 
which the measure of the ages that are past was to become 
complete, and so the time for the performance of His purpose 

_was to be ripe (i. 9, 10; comp. Gal. iv. 4). The principle of 
this performance is here also that divine grace, which forms 
the contents of the gospel (Acts xx..34: 7d evayyéduov Tihs 
xapttos ToD Ocod; comp. ver. 32), which was on that account 
heard and acknowledged (Col. i. 6), whose working is a gift 
of God, and which forms the contrast to all human works 
(Eph. ii. 8, 9).° According to iv. 7, it is Christ who, by the 


8 By it are we delivered (Eph. ii. 5) and redeemed (i. 7) ; from it has proceeded, 
according to i. 3-6, the eternal election, and in the introduction of all the 
Epistles (Col. i. 2; Philem. 3; Eph. i. 2; Phil. i. 2) it is asked for the readers. 
Here also the mercy of God (comp. Phil. ii. 27), compassionate to the need of 
men lying in the death of sin, and love as the frame of mind for the sake of 
which such mercy works in Him, are distinguished from grace by which this 
mercy works (Eph. ii. 4; comp. i. 1-4); so also the beneficent goodness by 
which grace is evidenced is distinguished from grace itself (ii. 7). Here also 
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distribution of His gifts, brings about the possession of grace, 
and therefore in the opening salutations (with the exception 
of Col. i. 2) He appears along with God as the original 
possessor of grace; and Phil. iv. 23, Philem. 25, as in the 
earlier Epistles, the accompaniment of His grace is asked for 
the readers.” According to Col. ii 6, this Jesus Christ is 
preached to the Christians as Lord (comp. § 76, a), and they 
acknowledge Him as such (Phil. i. 11; comp. Eph. v. 20; 
Col. iii 17); the solemn designation of the Redeemer is 
6 KUptos tpav "Inoods Xprorés (Eph. i. 3, 17, v. 20, vi. 24; 
Col. i. 3; Philem. 25. Comp. Phil. iii. 8: 0 Xpiords "Incods 
6 KUpios pov). But the Mediator of divine grace is here also 
(comp. § 80) Christ by His death (Col. i. 22), which is here 
on purpose qualified as a death on the cross (Col. i. 20, ii. 14; 
Eph. ii. 16; Phil. ii, 8), and here it is conceived.sometimes 


h xepis 0 dotted (iii, 2, 8; comp. Phil. i. 7) designates an individual activity of 
grace, a specific evidence of mercy (comp. Eph. iv. 29 for an evidence of human 
love), only that xp on that account is used without more ado in the sense of 
xa pire, which latter (iii. 7) is expressly described by dupe rie xapiros. 

7 By Him is everything mediated for which the Christian has to thank God 
(Col. iii. 17)—atonement (i. 20), sonship (Eph. -i. 5), access to God (ii. 18), the 
fruits of righteousness (Phil. i. 11); in Him it is that God has admitted us to 
share in His grace (Eph. i. 6, ii. 7); in Him have we redemption (i. 7), the 
forgiveness of sins (iv. 32), reconciliation with God (ii. 16) ; in Him we receive 
every blessing (i. 3; comp. Phil. iv. 19), from eternal election onwards (Eph. 
i. 4, iii. 11); and hence all praise to God is grounded in Him (iii. 21). 

8 It is very noteworthy that the different designations of Christ in our Epistles 
show very exactly the same appearances as in the earlier Epistles. The name 
*Incovs occurs only in Eph. iv. 21; Phil. ii. 10; most commonly it is Xporé¢ 
(about thirty-two times) and é Xpress (about thirty-seven times). In the order 
of the names the codices vary very much (Eph. ii. 20; Phil. i. 6; Philem. 
1, 9) between “Incods Xpwrés, which, however, occurs here without any 
addition very rarely (Eph. i. 5; Phil. i. 11, 19, ii. 11), and Xpords *Inoods, 
which occurs without different readings only in connection with the standing 
formula, about eleven times, ¢vy Xpera (or ty rw Xpiwep: about nineteen times ; 
comp. Eph. iil. 11: ty rq Xporg Incad +H xupin Hedy) ; but here, too, the reading 
is pretty certain, Col. i, 1, ii. 6, iv. 12; Eph. i. 1, iii. 1; Phil. i, 8. Christ is 
usually called 6 x¢pios simply (about ten times), or xdpis (five times), especially in 
the formula éy xvpiy (about twenty-one times), and therefore Christ as the «Js xdpios 
is put, Eph. iv. 5, 6, in contrast to the ¢i; @:0s, although here also God seems 
to be sometimes designated as the xpos (Eph. v. 10, 17, 19 ; Col. iii, 13, read 
6 xvpios). Besides the solemn formula quoted in the text, this name of dignity 
joined to the personal name occurs more especially in the opening words of the 
Epistles : xdpios “Incovs Xprds (Eph. i. 2, vi. 28; Philem. 3; Phil. i. 2, iii. 20; 
Comp. 6 xupios “Inoovs Xpiords : Phil. iv. 23).  xdpis *Inoods occurs with differences 
of reading (Col. iii, 17) ; it is, however, well established in Philem. 5, and in 
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as an act of obedience on the part of Christ (Phil. ii. 8), and 
sometimes as an act of love on our behalf (Eph. v. 2,25: taép 
npav). When we obtain in Christ deliverance from guilt 
(Col. i, 14), which is expressly set forth as identical with 
forgiveness of sins, there is no necessity, with Pfleiderer, p. 383 
[E. T. ii, 112], to see in this a subjective turn of the Pauline 
amoutpwors (§ 80, ¢), as the latter is brought about, according 
to Eph. i. 7, by the blood of Christ; and it is so represented, 
Col. ii. 14, figuratively that God has blotted out the hand- 
writing of the law condemning us, and therefore the guilt, 
which the transgressors of the law had contracted, is regarded 
as thereby atoned for.? Quite as in the earlier Epistles it is 
the death of Christ by which He brings about the reconcilia- 
tion of the world with God (Eph. ii. 16 ; Col. i. 21 ff.), or God 
Himself makes His peace with the world (ver. 20); quite as 
in 2 Cor. v. 18 ff. He reconciles the world to Himself by 


the formula: ty +a xupiw “Inood (Eph. i, 15; Phil. ii. 19), Here also 6 xpos 
Xpirrés (Col. iii. 24) is peculiar.. The less there can be detected in these varia- 
tions a fixed rule discernible by an imitator, the more must this harmony be 
ascribed to identity of authorship. On the other hand, how little can be 
proved from smaller fluctuations against this identity, is shown by the fact that 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, which is the least questioned, the solemn 
formula : 6 xdpios nay “Inoovs Xpords, does not occur at all ; and in the Epistle to 
Philemon, which, to be sure, has nearly all the formulas, the simple Xpocds 
occurs only (ver. 6). 

® This blotting out even appears expressly as the means for the yepilecbas ra 
raparrowere (li. 18; comp. iii. 18; Eph. iv. 32; and also 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10, 
xii. 18) for the Jewish Christians. It is therefore, on the other hand, as little 
said that satisfaction was given to a demand of the law (Gess, p. 239; 
- Pfleiderer, p. 881 [E. T. ii. 110]) as it is Gal. iii. 18. The lawis not here looked 
at so far as it demands punishment from the transgressor, but only in so far as 
it declares us guilty by transgression. The words, moreover, do not refer to a 
bond issued by the transgressor himself (Ritschl, ii. p. 250, after von Hofmann ; 
comp, on the other hand, Gess, p. 238), as in what follows the law, which, on 
account of its (unfulfilled) ordinances, always stood against us as an enemy, is 
declared to be taken ix wécov by its being nailed to the cross, and that can be 
nothing but a figurative expression for the open proclamation of its removal 
by Christ’s death on the cross, Still less can the words mean that the nailing 
to the cross, as Ritschl will have it (while he makes the law to have been nailed 
with Christ), represents the death of Christ as a sacrifice, so far as it avails for 
the shedding of blood. Even in this the doctrinal expressions used in our 
Epistles correspond to those of the earlier Epistles, that, Eph. iv. 80 (iwtpa 
dmorurpacews) quite as 1 Cor. i, 30, this redemption from guilt is regarded as 
one definitely coming to pass at the judgment ; and, Eph. i. 14, dwoadepuoss with 
a genitive of closer definition (as Rom. viii. 28) occurs in another than in this 
technical sense. 
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Christ, so that even here a subjective turn (Pfleiderer, p. 381 
[E. T. ii, 110]), or at any rate a transference of reconciliation 
to Christ (Pfleiderer, p. 444 [E. T. ii. 175]), which would, 
indeed, be the case in Col. i 21 ff, is not to be thought of. 
But if it once becomes quite evident from the constant in- 
terchange of oravpds and aiwa that they both designate, in 
the first place, only the violent death of Christ (comp. § 80 ¢, 
footnote 9), then in our Epistles, at any rate, the death of 
Christ is at once put into the point of view of the Old 
Testament sacrifice-(Eph. v. 2).° On the other hand, the 
new life purified from sin is here also, as § 81, 6, the indirect 
result of His death as intended by Christ (v. 25-27; Col. 
i, 22). The result thereby brought about is, that He has ac- 
quired the Church to be His own possession by His own blood 
(Acts xx. 28). It is connected with the practical hortatory 
tendency of our Epistles that this intended result of Christ’s 
deed of love is put even more strongly than in the earlier 
Epistles. Finally, by the Svvayis tis dvaotacews (Phil. 
iii. 10) is here meant the sealing of the saving significance 
of the death of Christ in the sense of § 81, d; wherefore the 
mighty power manifested in the resurrection and exaltation 
of Christ, Eph. i. 19, 20, is the ground of assurance of sal- 
vation, and faith so far, Col. ii. 12, is directly characterized 
as confidence in the mighty power of God, for the “ ex- 
perimental perception” of the powers included in Christ 
(Gess, p. 306) cannot be called the power of His resurrection. 

(d) The doctrine of justification (§ 82) is, to be sure, no- 
where expressly explained in our Epistles; but when, Phil. 
ili, 9, to one’s own righteousness, which is earned by the law 


10 Tt is not the giving up of Himself (the xrapadedves tavrovy) on the part of 
Christ which is here designated a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, as it ought to 
be expressly stated, but what Christ gave Himself for in our behalf, and the 
words in apposition reter to tavréy, and not to the whole clause. The general 
idea of a sacrifice (xpor@apc) is more closely defined by évet as a bloody sacrifice ; 
and as it implies one offered for the good of another, it is characterized as a 
sin-offering, a point which Pfleiderer, p. 449 [E. T. ii. 181], overlooks. The 
term. technicus (Lev. i. 9: min? nin) mn), borrowed from a free-will offering, 
is used only to bring into yet greater prominence the free willingness of this 
sacrifice implied in tavrav; and along with that the ground on account of 
which God could impute to Him the significance of a means of atonement, but 
scarcely to transfer to Christ the characteristic moment of the burning of a 
sacrificial animal, as Ritschl, ii. p. 182, thinks, 
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(namely, by obedience to it), there is opposed the righteousness 
which is obtained from God (é*« @eod) upon the ground of 
faith (emt + miorer), and which is hence mediated by faith 
(7 Ova miotews), the essence of Pauline justification is 
thereby expressed in the most precise way. Just so, Eph. 
il. 8, 9, the true Pauline antithesis: dua mictews . . . ow é& 
épywv, is expressed with reference to the deliverance resulting 
from grace, a deliverance which presupposes justification. 
Faith is here often, in the first place, the confident persuasion 
of the truth of salvation (Eph. i. 13, 19, iv. 5; Phil. i. 25, 
ii. 17), but yet preponderatingly saving trust in God (Col. 
ii, 12) or Christ. Neither Eph. iv. 5, where év pia éAmibu, 
which must necessarily be taken subjectively, precedes, nor 
ver. 13, where the likewise subjective xal tis émuyvacews 
follows, permits us to think of the objective idea of faith as 
held by the Church (Pfleiderer, p. 455 [E. T. ii 186]). 
According to i. 5, Christians are predestinated to sonship 
(vioGecia, comp. § 83), and therewith to complete salvation ; 
and the essence of sonship consists in this, that they are 
loved of God (Eph. v. 1; Col. iii. 12: jryamnpévor) as their 
God (Phil. i. 3, iv. 19), and give to Him their confidence, only 
that here also the free access to God grounded on this trust 
is brought into prominence (Eph. iii. 12, i. 18), which as 
regards the thing is involved also in Rom. viii. 15, Gal. 
iv. 6, and has nothing to do with priestly approach to God 
(Ritschl, ii. p. 210). Here also edpyvy designates at one 
time the fulness of the Christian salvation generally (Col. 
i, 2Philem., 3.;\ Eph: i. - 2; Phil.-i.°2 ; :comp: “Eph: ii. 17; 
vi. 15, 23), at another time the peace of unanimity (Col. 
iii, 15; Eph. ii. 14, iv. 3); at another, the inner peace of soul 
which excludes every earthly care (Phil. iv. 7, 9), and the joy, 


11 Here also we have the formulae vier and micesvey eis Xpiordv (Col. ii. 5; 
Phil. i. 29; comp. Acts xx. 21, xxvi. 18), rioris and siveds tv Xporg (Col. i. 2, 4; 
Eph. i. 1, 15), sxioris Xpirrod (Phil. iii. 9; Eph. iii. 12). As to riorss row 
sbayyeatiov, Phil. i. 07, comp. § 82, d, footnote 11. It is here also often 
doubtful which of the two ideas is the more prominent where there is no 
closer definition (Col. i. 23, ii. 7; Eph. iii. 17, iv. 13, vi. 16, 23). 

12 If, Rom. viii., the metaphorical application of the idea of sonship is only 
hinted at (§ 83, d), it is expressly (Eph. v. 1) set forth as a motive for the ex- 
hortation to imitate God, i.e. to become like Him in moral nature (comp. § 21, ¢). 
As that, so it is in harmony with the parenetic character of our Epistles that, 
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which goes hand in hand therewith (Col. i. 11; Phil. i. 18, 25, 
ii. 2, 17, 18), to which the apostle specially exhorts in the 
Epistle to the Philippians (iii. 1, iv. 4). Finally, here also is 
the consciousness of this new relation to God brought about 
by the Spirit of God (Eph. ii. 18: év évt mveduare), which is 
on that account the seal of perfect salvation (Eph. i. 13, 
iv. 30; comp. § 83, e). 


~ 


§ 101. The Doctrine of Salvation. 


The doctrine of a living fellowship with Christ resting on 
the gift of the Spirit in baptism, by which hédliness and _ 
righteousness are actually produced, is the same in our 
Epistles as in the earlier ones (a). Here also the healthy 
development of the Christian life depends on the ever fuller 
realization of that living fellowship, and on the unrestrained 
activity of the Spirit in believers, by whom the divine ‘work 
of grace is brought about (6). The doctrine of hope, so far 
as it is more definitely stated, is quite that of the earlier 
Epistles (c). Here also salvation rests ultimately on election 
and calling by the gospel, the proclaimer of which to the 
readers is the Apostle to the Gentiles, prepared for this work 
by revelation (d). 

(a) Baptism is dispensed in the first instance, as § 84, on 
the ground of faith in the one Lord (Eph. iv. 5: eis Kvpuos, 
pla miots, &v Barticpa), and brings with it cleansing from 
the stains of guilt (v. 26: xalapicas TO AovTPS Tod VSaTos ; 
comp. Acts xxii, 16: Bdmticas kal drodoveas Tas awaptias 
cov), under the supposition, to be sure, of Christ’s having 
given Himself to die (ver. 25), and on the ground of a (divine) 
word of calling (€v pyjyars), which is to be in no way 


Phil. ii. 15, the emphasizing of sonship involves the obligation to blame- 
less obedience, as with Peter (§ 45, d). Here also is God designated, but only 
in the standing prayer for blessing in the beginning of the Epistles, as our 
Father (Eph. i, 2; Col. i. 2; Philem. 3; Phil. i. -2); moreover, in Phil. 
iv. 20, Eph. iv. 6, where the wdvres, from its connection with ver. 7, can, at 
any rate, be only all Christians, yet Christians are addressed as brethren (Eph. 
vi. 10; Philem. 7, 20; Phil. i. 12, iii, 1, 18,17, iv. 1, 8), and designated 
such (Col. i. 2, iv, 15; Eph. vi. 23; Phil. i. 14, iv. 21).. The designation of 
God as rarhp ris dens (Eph. i. 17) has its analogy in 2 Cor. i. 3 (warnp cay 
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regarded as in mystical union with the water of baptism 
(Pfleiderer, p. 454 [E. T. ii 186]). But the Christian is at 
the same time, from the very beginning of his Christian life, 
ae. from his baptism, in living fellowship with Christ (Eph. 
i. 13: vi... év Xpiot@ "Inood; comp. v. 8); the result 
of his appropriation of Christ by faith (Phil. iii. 8: Xpuorov 
Kepoaiver) is, that he is found in Christ (ver. 9), and in Him 
is filled with the fulness of all the blessings of salvation (Col. 
li, 10). This form of doctrine, so peculiar to the apostle, is 
found perfectly carried out in our Epistles in the manner of 
the. earlier Epistles. The Christian is dead with Christ (Col. 
ii. 20), arid is buried with Him in baptism (ii. 12), only that 
here the being quickened with Him comes expressly into 
prominence (iii. 1, ii 12; comp. Eph. ii. 6). For this, here, 
on’ account of what follows, cannot possibly mean a new 
religious quickening by translation into a state of salvation 
(Pfleiderer, p. 386 [E. T. ii. 116]), as yapeodpevos jyiv 
designates an act of God, which does net, after all, refer 
- exclusively to the subjects of cuvnyépOnre, and cannot explain 
the way and manner of this, but it can be explained only by 
“after that.” On the other hand, Christ dwells by His Spirit 
(Phil. i 19) in the heart (Eph. iii. 17), so that the life of the 
Christian is only a life of Christ in him (Phil. i. 21; Gal. 11. 
20), Christ’s heart beats in his heart (ver. 8).? But it is here 


1 Christians are therefore brethren in Christ (Col. i. 2; Philem. 16; Phil. 
‘i. 14; comp. Col. iv. 7: cd ourcs tv xvi; Eph. vi. 21: dscéxovos tv xupiv), the 
apostle is a décpsos tv xupiy (Eph. iv. ; comp. Philem. 23; Phil. i. 13), and 
here also the formula passes gradually over into a designation of the Christian 
standing as such (Col. iii. 18, 20; Phil. ii. 1: ef ris rapdéxancig tv Xpore). 
Indeed this passage, in which the iy Xporg is taken up by xowavia rod 
x»<tares, Shows plainly how this living fellowship with Christ is brought about 
by the giving of the Spirit. Comp. also Eph. ii. 21, 22, where év xvpiw is placed 
in parallelism with % wvejuar:, and the Church in fellowship with Christ is 
built up into an habitation of God in the Spirit. 

2 Here also the noticeable trinitarian juxtaposition of Christ, or the Lord, the 
Spirit, and the Father (Eph. iv. 4-6, ii. 18, 22), cannot prove that the Spirit is 
regarded as a personality, as the Spirit is evidently represented rather, iii. 20 
(comp. ver. 16), as the power of God, which works in us and strengthens us for 
every Christian activity, from which proceeds every blessing (i. 3: svAcyia 
avevuarixn), every insight (Col. i. 9: cvveos rvevwarind ; COMP. Eph. i. 17: ta 
din Suiv xvedpe codes), and every activity of Christian piety (Col. iii. 16 ; Eph. 
y. 19: @dai arvevuerimai), and in which one shares (Phil. ii. 1; comp. 2 Cor. 
xiii, 13, and therewith § 84, a, footnote 4). 
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expressly said, that not only the communication of the Spirit 
(Eph. i. 13; Phil. i 27), but also living fellowship with 
Christ thereby brought about (Col. ii. 12), or the indwelling 
of Christ with us (Eph. iii. 17), is conditioned by faith, in 
which therefore this living fellowship is certainly not given. 
The result of this is a new creation,which is perfected in this 
living fellowship with Christ (Eph. ii, 10: (@e0d) éopev 
moinua, xtucbévtes ev Xp. “Ino.; comp. ver. 15, iv. 24). 
Here also Christians are holy ones (Col. iii. 12; comp. i. 2, 4, 
12, 26 :°Eph, -i1;. 15; 28) 1) WO, GEyS 518, ayaa, 
vi. 18; Phil. iv. 21, 22), and this on the ground of their 
living fellowship with Christ (dywou év Xpiot@ “Inood: Phil. © 
i. 1; comp. Eph. ii, 21: aves cis vady &yvov év xupio), and 
here is righteousness actually wrought in them (Eph. iv. 24, 
v. 9; Phil. i 11); and that the moral new creation of man is 
not to be put in causal connection with the atonement or with 
justification, Eph. ii, 15, 16 teaches here, where the former 
precedes the latter, as 1 Cor. vi. 11 (comp. § 84, d, foot- 
note 18). 

(0) The normal course of development of the Christian life 
is so conditioned, as, § 86, that the new principle implanted 
in baptism is ever being realized on all sides. Although each 
believer is in Christ, and Christ in him, Christ must ever 
anew make His abode in their hearts (Eph. iii. 17) till He 
becomes all in all (Col. iii 11). They have to be kept in 
living fellowship with Christ (Phil. iv. 7), and to continue to 
stand (iv. 1); from wmv €v Xpiotd they have even to 
become rédevor €v Xpror@ (Col. i. 28), rooted firmly in Him 
(ii. 7), continuing to walk in Him (ver. 6).2 More particu- 
larly, there is here participation in the sufferings of Christ, 
which the Christian has to endure (Phil. iii, 10), till the 
measure of the afflictions Christ endured is also fulfilled in 
him (Col. i. 24). But he in whom Christ dwells is constantly 
strengthened (Eph. ii. 16, 17) and renewed (iv. 23) by His 


* For the Christian exercises all the functions of his life in Him ; in Him, or 
in fellowship with Him, are rooted trust (Phil. ii. 24), hope (ver. 19), joy (iii. ab, 
iv. 4, 10), boldness (Philem, 8), and Christian refreshment (ver. 20). In 
Him one speaks (Eph. iv. 17), executes His ministry (Col. iv. 17), entertains 
another (Phil. ii. 29), in Him keeps unanimity with each other (iv. 2), in Him 
one obeys another (Eph. vi. 1), in Him is one strengthened (ver. 10) and can do 
all things (Phil. iv, 13). 
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Spirit;.only by the help of this Spirit can one receive all 
things which one requires for the preservation of the Christian 
life (Phil. i. 19), only by Him can one really serve God (iii. 3).4 
A progressive renewal is also here required. Although the 
cpa Tis capxos is put off in baptism (Col. ii, 11), yet the 
old man needs ever again to be put off, and the new man 
ever more to be put on (ui. 9,10; Eph. iv. 22, 24); the 
holiness which the Christian possesses must be ever more 
perfectly realized (v. 26, 27; comp. i. 4), till he becomes 
quite clean and without offence, filled with the fruits of 
righteousness (Phil. i. 11). On this account the Christian 
must ever anew prove the difference of good from evil (ver. 
10), and learn to recognise the will of God (Col. i. 9, iv. 12 ; 
Eph. v. 10, 17; comp. the beautiful exposition by Ritschl, ii. 
p. 287). To this the apostle leads him on by referring to his 
own example (Phil. iii. 17, iv. 9; comp. i. 30), as also to the 
pattern of Christ (Eph. v. 2; Phil. ii. 5), by his own regula- 
tions, to which the churches have to give obedience (Phil. 
ii. 12; Philem. 21), as also by reference to Scripture (Eph. 
v. 14); and it is not un-Pauline, according to § 87, d, if 
he is stirred up by a command of the Decalogue (vi. 2). 
Here, also, the apostle draws motives from the fundamental 
facts of salvation: they are to forgive as they have been 
forgiven (iv. 32); they are to walk. worthy of their Christian 
calling (iv. 1), or of Christ (Col. i 10), and of the gospel by 
him (Phil. i, 27); they are to consider that they have been 
created for good works, which God has before appointed as 
the element of the new life, in which they are to walk hence- 
forth and bear fruit (Eph. ii. 10; Col. 1.10). But so strongly 
does the hortative element of our Epistles come into view, 
that the apostle makes the readers themselves answerable for 
the progress of their Christian life, so earnestly must the 
Christian be ever struggling forwards (Phil. iii. 12, 13), so 


4 It depends on this, that one has and keeps his life’s element in this Spirit 
(Phil. i, 27: cofxert by... aveduars; comp. Eph, vi. 18: xpotdxeodus iv 
rviuari; Col. i, 8; &ytan iv aveduari), preserves the unity of this Spirit, 
while one allows no other spirit to influence him (Eph. iv. 8). Here also 
xvedee designates the spiritual life of the Christian (Philem. 25 ; Phil. iv. 23), 
but the Spirit of God dwelling in us yet remains quite objective, as 1t can be 
vexed (Eph. iv. 30), and, according to v. 18, may be ever given anew, until 
the believer is quite filled with the Spirit. 
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evidently is it divine grace here above all which ultimately 
works all in him. He who has begun the good work in them 
will also perfect it (i. 6).2 Here then, therefore, finally, the 
Christian can do nothing else but allow grace to work in him, 
while he continues in the faith (Col. i. 23), and is established 
in it (ii. 7), and he remains answerable for it only when he 
shuts himself out from its activity, or hinders it. 

(c) Along with faith and love there is, as 1 Cor. xiii. 13, 
hope (comp. § 96), the object of which, as Rom. viil. 24, is not 
yet in sight, because it is laid up in heaven; a principal 
moment in the subjective life of the Christian (Col. i. 4, 5), 
Christ is its author (i. 27: 9 éAzis), and the Holy Spirit is its 
pledge (Eph. i. 14, iv. 30). The object of hope is here in the 
first place salvation (i. 13) from perdition (Phil. i 28; comp. 
ii. 12), a salvation which the Lord, looked for from heaven, and 
whose coming is at hand (iv. 5; comp. § 98, a), will bring 
(iii. 20) as the Saviour (Eph. v. 23). Here also deliverance 
already results ideally from this, that the Christian has been 
quickened from the death of sin to a new life with Christ 
(ii. 5, 6), because the cause of destruction has been thereby 
removed, The positive correlative of salvation is here also Sw 
(Phil. ii. 16, iv. 3). Life, as it shall be lived one day with 
the exalted Christ, is as yet hidden, because the exalted Christ 
is as yet hidden, because it is only appointed for them in the 
counsels of God (Col. iii. 3; comp. i. 5); but it will be mani- 
fested when Christ, the author of this life, shall be manifested’ 
in glory (§ 98, a); there they shall then share that glory with 
Him (iii. 4), and that is also spoken of (i. 27) as the object of 

5 It is the surpassing greatness of the power of God which helps believers to 
the completion of their salvation (Col. i, 11; Eph. i. 19), while God arms them 
with all weapons needful for victory in the Christian fight (vi. 10-13), and for 
the fulfilment of their calling (Col. i. 29). He strengthens the power to 
patience and long-suffering (i. 11: waxpobyuia ; comp. Jas. v. 10), and righteous 
suffering is a gift of His grace (Phil. i. 29). But He works this on the ground 
of prayer (Col. iv. 2; Eph. iii, 20; Phil. iv. 6) and of Christian intercession 
(i. 19); on this account, for every blessing in the Christian standing of the 
readers, thanks are given to Him (Col. i. 3; Philem. 4; Eph. i. 16; Phil. 
i. 3; comp. iv. 7, 9). How little this forms to the apostle a contradiction to 
that personal responsibility of the Christian is shown by Phil. ii. 12, 18, where 
the exhortation to work out their complete salvation with fear and trembling is 
made to depend on this, that God works all in all, the willing and the doing, 


that He provides for them everything they require, and so there remains for 
them no excuse if they do not reach the goal. 
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hope. Then the change resulting on the body, which corre- 
sponds to the earthly humiliation, into the shining form of the 
glorified body of Christ (§ 97, 5), forms also the correlative, 
Phil. iii, 21, to the expected salvation, ver. 20. As § 99, b, 
so Paul (Phil. iii. 11) also knows only of. a resurrection of 
those believers kept in living union with Christ (ver. 9), a 
resurrection which is based on Christ, the a@py7 (namely, trav 
éyepOévtwv) or the mpwrtotoKxos éx« Tay vexpov (Col. i. 18; 
comp. Acts xxvi. 23). As § 97, c, so here the inheritance of 
believers stands (Eph. i 14, 18) related to their adoption 
(vv. 5,17); yet, Col. iii. 24 (comp. Acts xx. 32, xxvi. 18), 
kAnpovoyia appears to occur in the more general sense of the 
possession of salvation promised to the Christians, a possession 
which is realized in the perfected kingdom of God (iv. 11; 
Eph. v. 5).° Here also, as § 98, 0, the day of Christ brings 
(Phil. i. 6, 10, ii. 16) the decision which of the Christians is 
found approved,’ and, Eph. v. 21, Christ is evidently regarded 
as the judge whom Christians have to fear. Here also the 
retribution (avtamodocts) which they will then receive from 
the Lord is spoken of (Col. iii. 24); the exactness of this 
retribution is expressed in the sharpest terms, Eph. vi. 8, 


To be sure, here also the apostle hopes, in the event of his suffering a 
martyr’s death (Phil. i. 20, ii. 17), directly after death (but certainly not by a 
resurrection, as Schenkel, p. 294ff., thinks) to go to Christ, as only on this 
supposition the immediate departure from life can be to him gain (i. 21, 23 ; 
comp. § 96, d) ; and the opinion, that this was regarded only as a prerogative of 
martyrs (Zeller in the Theol. Jahrbiichern, 1847, 3, pp. 402-407), is altogether 
arbitrary (comp. Kostlin, p. 286). Yet here also this civ Xporg sives is not the 
highest goal of Christian hope. If, moreover, the more particular dealing with 
eschatological proceedings is reserved in the four principal Epistles, to a yet 
greater extent is this the case in our Epistles, without its being possible to show 
any essential change on the supposition on these points. 

7 Not only do heathenish sins exclude from the kingdom of God (Eph. v. 5), 
but there is required even an uninterrupted approval in the fulfilment of the 
special Christian calling, by which Christ is glorified (Phil. i. 20), if the end of 
the Christian life is to be the salvation (ver. 19); as also, according to iv. 8, the 
names of true fellow-workers in the gospel stand in the book of life. Here also, 
in particular, it is the stedfastness, which does not permit one to be intimidated 
even in any point by opponents, which avails to the true contenders as the God- 
appointed indications of their sure deliverance (i. 28; comp. ver. 20), as they 
thereby experience the highest proof of their living union with Christ in their 
fellowship in His sufferings, which makes them conformed to His death (iii. 10), 
and on that account opens up to them the prospect of the experience of the 
resurrection from the dead (ver. 11). 
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Col. iii. 25, in this way, that one receives what one has done 
(comp. Phil. iv. 18: memArjpopar . . .; ver. 19: 0 Oeds pov 
mrnpéce), and, Eph. vi. 3, an Old Testament retributive 
prophecy referring to the earthly life is reproduced. Here 
also the reward appears under the image of fruit, which is 
produced, and produces at the same time blessing (Phil. iv. 17) ; 
or under that of the praise of victory, which God has set forth 
in the end for the runners of the Christian race (iil. 14); and 
the reward which Paul specially expects for his work is the 
glory he will share on the day of Christ (ii. 16, iv. 1; comp. 
§ 98, d, footnote 6). 

(d) The Epistle to the Ephesians begins with thanksgiving 
for the election of Christians (i. 4), and shows that the object 
of this election is here also the realization of holiness, and of 
the salvation of Christians given with sonship (vv. 4, 5 ; comp. 
Col. iii) 12: éxdXextot Tod Ocod, dytor Kai nyamnuévos; comp. 
§ 100, d), a salvation God has predestinated for them in love. 
The names of those so elected stand, according to Phil. iv. 3, 
in the book of life, to which they are appointed. Here also 
election follows according to the free good pleasure of God’s 
will (Eph. i. 5) by His grace (ver. 6). Here also are Christians, 
as § 88, d, called of God (Phil. iii. 14: 7 dvw kKdrfows Tod 
@cod), and so called, to be sure, that by the calling they are 
united into one body (Col. iii, 15; Eph. iv. 4). The calling 
is therefore here also the introduction to the Christian Church, 
and involves equally the determination to a holy walk (iv. 1) 
as the hope of complete salvation (i. 18, iv. 4; comp. Phil. 
iii, 14). The calling is here also effected by the gospel (Eph. 
iii. 6) or the word of God,* which, as the sword of the Spirit, 
ae. as the instrument by which the Spirit of God works 
(vi. 17), produces faith. For this (Phil. i. 29) is expressly 
designated a ydapiopa, and God is thanked for the faith of the 
readers (Col. i. 3,4; Eph. i.15, 16). Here also, as § 89, is 
Paul called by the will of God (Col. i. 1; Eph. i. 1) the 


8 Hence it is also called the word simply (Col. iv. 8; Phil. i. 14), or the 
word of the truth (Col. i. 5; Eph. i. 13), which is preached by humen instru- 
mentality (xnpécouy: Col. i. 23; Phil. i.15). Its content is Christ (Col. iii. 16; 
6 Royos ToD Xpiorod 5 Bb 27 edayy. 7. Xp. ; comp. ts tay We 18; Col. i. 28), 
or the salvation given in Him (Eph. i. 18: sdayy. o. cwrnplas; vi. 15: ons 
sipnyns ; Comp. li. 17, tit, 8; Phil. ii. 16: Adyos Cwzis), and the divine grace (Acts 
xx. 24, 32), 
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apostle of Jesus Christ (Eph. iii. 5; comp. Acts. xx. 24), and 
that specially for the heathen (ver. 1; comp. Col. i, 23-28; 
Acts xxvi. 17), wherein he sees grace given specially to him 
as the least of all saints (Eph. iii. 2, 8)? This calling was 
a direct laying hold of him by the Lord (Phil. iii, 12). 
Finally, the mystery of salvation was made known to the 
apostle by revelation through the Spirit (Eph. iii. 3: kata 
arroxdaduriv éyvwpicOn; comp. ver. 5), so that he could himself 
announce again this mystery (vi 19,i.9; Col. i. 27). With 
the manner in which this mystery is conceived of in our 
Epistles, is connected specially their peculiarity. 


§ 102. The Doctrine of Wisdom. 


The message of salvation of the apostle is, to be sure, in the 
earlier Epistles, in the first place, the contrast to all human 
wisdom; but it contains yet the true wisdom, so far as it 
alone shows the way of salvation given in Christ (a). Con- 
nected with this there is also in Christianity a higher wisdom 
and knowledge ; but, to be sure, in this life these remain ever 
imperfect (6). In opposition to a false doctrine of wisdom 
in the Epistles of the imprisonment, the gospel is with special 
emphasis conceived of as the true wisdom, and advance- 
ment in the right knowledge is put as task of the normal 
development of Christian life (c). But this true wisdom and 
knowledge are here also, at the same time, directed to the 
practical task of the moral life, whose proper solution appears 
as a second principal task of our Epistles, with their pre- 
dominant hortative character (d). 

(a) The message of salvation was to the apostle primarily 
the most complete contrast to all the wisdom of this world, 
whether this latter now comes forward as Jewish learning in 
the Scriptures, or as Gentile argumentative skill (1 Cor. i. 20). 
God has turned this wisdom into folly in this way, that He 
exhibited its complete inadequacy to find out a way of salva- 

9 Here also Paul calls himself a dovacs of Christ (Phil. i. 1), and this together 
with one of his fellow-labourers (cuvepyés: Col. iv. 11; Philem. 1, 24; Phil. ii. 
25, iv. 8), whom he also calls dea (Col. iv. 12) or d%dxovos (Col. i. 7, iv. 7) of 
Christ. If the destination of salvation for the heathen is, according to Eph. iii. 5, 


made known to other apostles also, Gal. ii. 7, 8 shows that this cannot be 
un-Pauline, as Pfleiderer, p. 446 [E. T. ii. 177], supposes. 
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tion (comp. § 69, ¢), and determined, on the contrary, to 
deliver believers by a preaching which took nothing from this 
wisdom, and from its standpoint was folly (ver. 21: dia ris 
pwplas ToD KNpvypaTos ; comp. ver. 18), which even, according 
to § 89, a, on principle rejected, and must reject, all mingling 
with human wisdom (iv. 10: papol dia Xpictov; comp. 
iii. 18). But yet this saving message need not be ashamed 
in the presence of the wise of this world (Rom. i. 16; comp. 
ver. 14); for it can, what yet every form of wisdom strove 
ultimately to do, and no human wisdom could achieve (1 Cor. 
ii. 8), show to men the way of salvation. From this point of 
view the gospel is not only the power of God, but also the 
wisdom of God (i. 24); because it announces Him to us who 
is made wisdom to us by God (ver. 30), and so much so, that 
even in the simplest form of its proclamation it is always yet 
wiser (ver. 25) than men, as they strive after (ver. 22) wisdom 
in vain. But this wisdom brings no theoretical knowledge of 
God’s nature and of divine things, but the knowledge of salva- 
tion given in Christ. The truth which the gospel makes 
known (2 Cor. vi. 7, iv. 2; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 10, 12, 13) is, 
in contrast to Jewish errors (Gal. ii. 5, 14; comp. v. 7), the 
true way of salvation; and the Jews, who do not receive it, 
because they imagine they receive in the law the satisfying 
poppacis Tihs yvooews K. T. ddNGeias (Rom. ii. 20), are zealous 
for God adn’ ob Kat’ ériyvwow (x. 2). The true knowledge 
of God, which casts down all human thoughts, leads to 
obedience to Christ (2 Cor. x. 5; comp. § 82,d), as also to an 
ever more glorious form of spiritual life (iii. 18 ; comp. § 86, ¢, 


1 In opposition to heathenism, Christianity has, at any rate, the knowledge of 
God (Gal. iv. 9), and it is thereby light in opposition to darkness (2 Cor. vi. 14; 
comp. 1 Thess. v. 4, 5: odx tort tv oxores = viol Qwerés tore), as in a certain sense 
the Jews wished to be in opposition to the Gentiles (Rom. ii. 19). But if the 
apostle describes his preaching as a making known a savour of the knowledge 
of God (2 Cor. ii. 14), he adds, that the bearer of this sweet smell is a savour of 
Christ (ver. 15), te. that it deals with the knowledge of God in the way it is 
given in Christ. For to refer this passage to the giving up of Himself on the 
part of Christ in the fire of sacrifice (Ritschl, ii. p. 183) is quite contrary to the 
whole context. And if (2 Cor. iv. 6) the activity of God, by which He causes 
the true knowledge to shine into the heart, is compared to the creation of light 
(Gen. i. 8), then the object of this knowledge is expressly said to be the glory of 
God, revealed in the face of Jesus Christ, whom the gospel proclaims as the 
image of God in His glory (ver. 4). 
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footnote 7), and fits them to show each other practically the 
right way (Rom. xv. 14). If the apostle wishes that his 
readers may be cogoi eis 7d dyaOdv (xvi. 19), this from the 
context refers chiefly to their keeping hold of right doctrine 
(ver. 17), which of itself serves to turn away the erroneous 
demands of Judaizers. True wisdom, hence, consists in the 
knowledge of the right way of salvation, and is thorou; ghout of 
a practical character 

(6) From the simple message of salvation Paul, 1 Cor. 
il. 6, distinguishes the co¢ia, which he proclaimed among 
mature Christians (€v tots tedefos), while he ‘presented food 
suitable for children (iii, 2), namely milk, and not strong food, 
to the immature (the vnios). But even this had nothing in 
common with the wisdom of the world, but is a deeper insight 
into the hidden saving purpose of God (ver, 7: Ocod codlav 
év pvotnpio tiv atroKxexpuypéevnv), as God has revealed it by 
His Spirit to the apostles (ver. 10), and as it can on that 
account be understood and judged of by the spiritual 
(vv. 14, 15). To this belongs, eg. insight into the depths of 
God’s wisdom (Rom. xi. 33; comp. 1 Cor. ii. 10), which were 
opened up to the apostle by meditation on the wonderful ways 
of God by which salvation has come, and must come, to 
its universal realization. More especially insight into the 
eschatological mysteries belongs to this, which, according to 
§ 92, b, footnote 8, are revealed by the gift of prophecy (Adyos 
copias: 1 Cor. xii. 8). There also we saw that along with 
this there is also a gift of deeper knowledge of the truths of 
salvation (Adyos yuooews: xii. 8; comp. xiii. 2, xiv. 6), in 
which the Corinthians were specially rich (i. 5, iv. 10; 2 Cor. 
viii. 7), even as Paul himself was (vi. 6, xi. 6). But there 
are also generally different grades of knowledge in the 
churches, such as that which is shown, eg., in judging in- 
different things (1 Cor. viii. 7, 10,11). But all knowledge 
without love is worthless (xiii. 2); it may even, if it puffs up, 
become dangerous (viti. 1, 2); like all gifts, it is transitory 
(sili 8), ted remains ever partial (vv. 9-11), till it gives 
place at the Parousia to perfect knowledge (értyywous: ver. 12), 
Comp. § 93, a. 

(c) Although even in the earlier Epistles the gospel is from 
one point of view a philosophy, and also offers to the more 
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mature and gifted Christians a higher wisdom, it yet comes 
into view that in the Epistles of the Imprisonment the ideas 
of wisdom and knowledge play a disproportionately important 
part. The reason of this is the emergence in the churches 
of Asia Minor of a new philosophy which offers to conduct 
believers to a higher stage of knowledge (§ 59, ¢), but which 
yet Paul can only look on as a relapse into the otovyeta rod 
xoopov, because it has to do with theosophic traditions («ata 
Thy Tapddocw Tov avOpwrev), and therefore with a ¢irocodpia 
(Col. ii. 8) in the sense of human wisdom, as it forms the 
contrast, according to note a, to the gospel. In opposition to 
this, Paul must bring into greater prominence how undoubtedly 
the goal of Christianity is the whole riches of insight (avveots) 
fully assured to themselves, perfect knowledge (émiyvwats: 
ver. 2), but that the contents of this knowledge is no sort of 
theosophic doctrine, but the mystery of salvation (td puvot7- 
plov Tod @eod), in which are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge (ver. 3). The designation of the divine saving 
purpose as a mystery is common to our Epistles with the 
earlier ones (§ 100, ¢); but the striking prominence of this 
idea in the former may well be connected with the opposition 
to the false teachers, who pretended to reveal mysteries not 
yet disclosed. But the content of the mystery by whose 
disclosure God has most richly shown His grace in all wisdom 
and knowledge (fpdvnots), which He has bestowed on us, is, 
according to Eph. i. 8, 9, His will directed for our salvation 
(vv. 5,11: 1) Bovdy) Tod Oedrjpatos adtod ; comp. Acts xx. 27); 
according to ii. 9, the institution of salvation, which makes 
known the gospel, and which by its realization in the éxxAnola 
makes known to the heavenly powers the manifold wisdom of 
God (ver. 10) ; according to Col. i. 26, God’s promise (6 Aoyos 
tod @eod: ver. 25), which is fulfilled by the preaching of the 
word (conip. To praotipiov tod Xpictod: Col. iv. 3; Eph. 
iii. 4)” If now, according to note 8, the eschatological 

? The philosophy of our Epistles is accordingly no transcendental speculation, 
as Baur, p. 264, imagines, when he here looks upon everything under the point 
of view of the metaphysical necessity of the process of the idea realizing itself ; 
and, p. 273, in the emphasizing of a wisdom and knowledge which, released from 
its union with faith, comes into view as an independent moment of religious 


consciousness, he recognises the approach of the Gnostic period. Even here, 
too, the object of knowledge is the grace of God (Col. i. 6) as the basis of the 
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mysteries in particular are the object of Christian philosophy, 
then Christ is here, so far as He is the author of the hope 
of coming glory (§ 101, ¢), the content of the mystery of 
salvation which is now being made known (Col. i. 27; comp. 
i. 5, 6), and therefore Christians, because they possess the 
word of life, are light-bearers in the world (Phil. ii. 15, 16). 
But that is also the peculiarity of our Epistles, that every 
prayer for the further development of Christians is concen- 
trated in this, that the Spirit of wisdom and revelation may 
lead them to the knowledge of God (Eph. i. 17), a knowledge 
which teaches to what a hope God has called us (ver. 18), 
and how great His power is by which He conducts us to this 
goal (ver. 19). Likewise, the perfection of the Church is 
sought (iv. 13) in the unity, Ze. in the equal development, of 
knowledge in all, or is made dependent on it (iii. 19; comp. 
Col. ii. 2,3). The more the healthy development of the 
Christian life is endangered by theosophic false teaching in 
the region of knowledge, all the more must it be counter- 
worked by the presentation of the gospel as the true philosophy, 
and by the promotion of real knowledge. 

(ad) By this conception of philosophy and of the knowledge 
thereby aimed at, this philosophy must also have necessarily 
a directly practical side. To be sure, here the gospel is the 
word of truth (Col. i, 5; Eph. i. 13), as in note a, especially 
in opposition to the human teaching, which leads away from 
the truth (Eph. iv. 14; comp. ver. 15: ddnOevovtes: those 
avowing the truth, as Gal. iv. 16; Col. ii. 6, 7; comp. with 
vv. 4, 8); but even here dAyjdea is usually a practical 
principle, the rule of ducavocvvy (§ 100, a), true instruction 
in Jesus is directed to the renewing of the life (Eph. 
iv. 20, 21).2 Christian wisdom and intelligence (cvveous) is 
hope of salvation proclaimed in the gospel (ver. 5), or the Son of God (Eph. 
iv. 13), in whom we share this grace, i.e. Christ as our Lord and Redeemer (Phil. 
iii. 8), the knowledge of whom only on that account makes everything else 
seem eclipsed (+3 daspixoy ris yracews), nay, even as something hurtful, which one 
must throw away, because any other good may hinder us in acknowledging and 
appropriating Him as the highest good (ver. 8). Hence also the love of Christ 
may be designated as this object, as it surpasses all human knowledge, and 
can be apprehended only experimentally (Eph. iii. 19) ; or the riches of salva- 
tion in Christ, unsearchable to human understanding (ver. 8); or the Christian 


good itself (Philem. 6). - mn 
3 Right doctrine is thus also a tradition of Christ (Col. ii. 6, 7), as itis a 
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therefore, on the one hand, a knowledge of the divine way of 
salvation (Eph. i. 9); on the other, a knowledge of the divine 
authoritative will (Col. i. 9), by which one brings forth fruit 
in good works, and makes increase (ver. 10: read TH émuyvaoer 
rod @eod), or walks strictly according to duty (Eph. v. 15, 17) ; 
and so godia, Col. iv. 5 (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 10, vi. 5; 2 Cor. 
i. 12), stands directly for the practical wisdom of life.’ Here 
also, as in the earlier Epistles, the contrast of the Christian 
life to the earlier heathen life is that of light to darkness 
(Eph. v. 8: #jre . . . mote oxotos, viv S& pas ev Kupiy; 
comp. Acts xxvi. 18, 23); but the nature of this enlighten- 
ment consists in this, that one proves what is well-pleasing 
to the Lord (ver. 10); its fruit, in which the works of those 
walking in a state of unenlightenment are put away (ver. 11: 
7a épya Ta dkaptra Tod cKoTovs), is the righteousness in which 
the children of light walk (vv. 8, 9).2 Yet more decidedly, 
therefore, than in the earlier Epistles, Christian wisdom and 
knowledge are here regarded as having moral duties in view. 
The doctrine of wisdom of our Epistles is accordingly a pene- 
trating into the deeper grounds and into the more comprehensive 
results of the great facts of Christian salvation, and on the 
other hand, a yet further carrying of saving truth into practical 
life, with the varied riches of its concrete relations. We shall 
have, in what follows, to keep in view the peculiarities of the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment on both sides, 


doctrine of the life of Christian virtue (Phil. iv. 9). The activity of the apostles 
(Col. i. 28), as of the Church herself, if the word of Christ dwell in her richly 
(iii. 16), is thus also practical correction (vovéersiv), as also instruction (ddéonei), 
and both advance her in that wisdom. 

4 Tf love is to become rich in knowledge and all kinds of experience (Phil. 
i. 9), then the txiyvwo.s can be only of the kind which points out to love the 
right way of its activity ; while, on the other hand, according to Col. iii. 10, 
the progressive renewal of the life helps to advance true knowledge, which must 
in that case be throughout of a practical kind, as, according to Eph. iii. 18, only 
the being rooted in love can lead to a comprehension of the love of Christ ; and, 
according to v. 14, Christ rises as light to him who wakes up from the death- 
sleep of sin. 

5 It is therefore also the task of those who have been enlightened to convict 
others of the sinfulness of their nature (Eph. v. 11), because whenever the sinner 
has his own nature revealed to him, he becomes himself enlightened (ver. 13) ; 
and if, Phil. ii, 15, Christians, as possessing the word of life (ver. 16), shine 
as light-bearers in the midst of the perverse race of this world, the same task 
is for them at least indirectly pointed out. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MORE DEVELOPED DOCTRINES. 


§ 103. The Cosmical Significance of Christ. 


The eternal purpose of salvation, on which the salvation of 
the world depends, was made in Christ, who, as the first-born 
Son of love, was before all creatures (a). It is by Him that 
the world was created, and He is the end of the development 
of the world as a whole, which points in this direction, that 
all things are summed up in Him as the central point of the 
universe (0). The realization of this object of the world was 
conditioned on His descending to the earth, which is an act 
of free, willing self-surrender and humiliation (c). As the 
reward for this, He has been raised to full participation in 
the divine honour and dominion of the world, so that He, in 
whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwells bodily, now fills 
the universe governing all (d). 

(a) The teaching of Christian wisdom merges before every- 
thing else in the depths of the divine purpose of salvation. 
That this latter is a purpose before all time, a mpd0eous Tov 
aiévev (Eph. iii. 11), is taught in our Epistles in complete 
harmony with the earlier ones. But these latter go a step 
farther, even to include the election of the individual to be 
the object for the realization of salvation in this purpose, so 
that it first comes to be in them an electio aeterna. In the 
heavenly world (év rots émrovpaviows), God has blessed us with 
every spiritual blessing, in that He hath chosen us “before the 
foundation of the world (i. 3, 4); and the calling, by which 
this election is realized, because it proceeds from God, is a 
heavenly calling (Phil. iii, 14: 7 dvw xAjow). And if it is 
said, Eph. iii. 9, that the mystery of salvation was hid from 
eternity in God, who created the universe, it is indicated by 
this characteristic of God, that the purpose of salvation is 
connected in the closest way with the plan of the world, 
which began to be realized in creation; and that purpose 
having been formed by the Creator before the creation of the 
world, was regulative even in its creation. If, even in the 
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earlier Epistles, the inference backwards from what Christ has 
become by His exaltation, led to His heavenly origin (§ 79, d), 
then the same inference flows here @ priori from the thought 
of the eternal purpose of salvation as having been already 
formed in Christ (ver.°11). If Christians are chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world @. 4), and are 
thereby already blessed in Him in the heavenly world (ver. 3), 
then the Mediator of salvation, in whom the election and the 
blessing could be grounded at a time when the objects of 
these did not exist, must have Himself existed before the 
world. For us, this line of thought would lead only to an 
ideal pre-existence of the Redeemer in the divine purpose ; for 
Paul, there is at once an eternal divine existence of the Christ 
who in His earthly life has become the Mediator. As the 
elect are now to be in Him sharers in the love of God, which 
was guaranteed to them when destined to sonship (Col. 11. 12 ; 
Eph. i. 5), then must He Himself be the Beloved «ar é£oyny 
(ver. 6), the highest object of this love (Col. i. 13: 0 vids rhs 
aydqns avtod); and here also, as § 77, c, the name of Son 
designates Him as such (Eph. iv. 13: 6 vios tod Ocod ; comp. 
Ocos watHp: Phil. ii, 11; Col. i. 3, iii, 17; Oceds Kat raryHp: 
Eph. i. 3, v. 20, only in doxologies). He must be before all 
(Col. i 17: apd mdavtwv), as, in conformity to His relation 
with God as the First-born, He rises far above every creature 
(ver. 15: mpwrdtoKos maons KTicews). 

(0) If the divine purpose of salvation was already regulative 
for the creation of the world, then must salvation as well as 
creation be grounded on the original Mediator. His position 


1 Even in a purely linguistic point of view, this expression cannot mean that 
He was the first-born creature among all creatures, as Usteri, p. 815; Reuss, ii. 
p- 75 [E. T. ii. 64]; Baur, p. 257, understand, for then réens xricews would be 
a partitive genitive: for only a plural or collective notion could designate a 
category or a universality to which an individual belongs. But as dons 
xricews indicates each single creature, the genitive can only be understood as a 
comparative genitive, and can mean only that He in comparison with any other 
creature was the first-born (comp. Immer, p. 372). There is implied in zpw7é- 
voxos, therefore, at any rate, something which distinguishes Him above every 
creature, as He is equally put by vv. 16, 17, in a relation to the whole creation, 
which excludes the very possibility of regarding Him as in any sense a creature. 
That He is called, not the only Son, but the First-born, can therefore have no 
reference to this, that the creature is, in a certain sense, conceived as later born 
(comp. Schmidt, p. 212), but, according to what is said in the text, only to His 
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of dignity in relation to every creature (Col. i. 15) depends 
on the fact that the universe was created in Him (ver. 16 : 87: 
€v avT® éxticOn ta wavta). But that all creation should be 
thus grounded in Him includes a twofold idea, namely, that 
not only were all things created by Him (&’ adrod), which 
the earlier Epistles teach (§ 79, c), but also that all was 
created for Him (és avrov), who is to bring to completion 
both the saving purpose of God, as also the whole develop- 
ment of the world, which tends towards the realization of the 
purpose of God. And because the world has not yet reached 
this goal, then all things have progressively their existence in 
Him (ver. 17), and it cannot fail, because the goal of the 
world established in Him must be realized. But how this 
goal of the world is conceived of, Eph. i. 10 shows, when it is 
mentioned as the final goal of the institution of God’s grace, 
that all things may be gathered together in Christ as in a 
centre (dvaxeparaidcacbar ta Twavta év T@ Xpiotd). He 
has been appointed to be this central point of the universe, as 
the universe was created in Him; but here it is pointed out 
that He must again become so, because a dislocation in the 
original constitution of the world has taken place by sin, 
whose removal again the dispensation of grace must have in 
view.” By this conception of Christ as the principle and also 
the goal of the world, which latter, according to the earlier 
Epistles (§ 99, d), is God Himself, the Christology of our 
Epistles goes beyond that of the earlier Epistles. It is 
connected with this idea, that the goal of the world is no 
longer regarded as the perfected kingdom of God, in which 


relation to those who in Him are destined to attain similarly to sonship with 
God. But that He is for all creatures the First-born, i.e. the Opener of the 
divine life, the Mediator of the divine love, is arbitrarily imported into the idea 
of xpwrbroxos by Gess, p. 274 ff. (comp. also Schenkel, p. 280 ff., who, moreover, 
finds no pre-existence in our Epistles ; comp. p. 289). 

21 see no reason, with Schmidt, p. 185 (comp. Hofmann in loc.), to weaken 
or deny the force of the composite word, as it is not the original goal of the 
world which is here referred to, but that which is to be reached by the institu- 
tion of grace; and that, according to Col. i. 20, is reached in Christ by a 
restoration removing the whole alienation wrought by sin. It was very easy, 
. no doubt, to suppose that the sinful development of the world foreseen by God 
was @ priori included in the world’s plan; but as both passages refer exclu- 
sively to the actual realization of the purpose of salvation, this thought is not 
indicated. 
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the absolute universal Lordship of God is realized, in contrast 
to the earthly mediatorial lordship of Christ, which the latter 
gives back to the Father, according to § 99, ¢ (comp. § 76, ¢), 
but as the Bacrcla tov Xpiotod Kat cod (Eph. v. 5), and 
that the exaltation of Christ is extended over everything 
which has a name both in this world and in the future (i. 21; 
comp. Schmidt, p. 198). One cannot think of the goal of the 
world without Him in whom even creation has its root. 

(c) In order to lead the world created in Him to the goal 
appointed for it in the pre-temporal purpose of salvation, 
Christ has to become the Redeemer, and as such to descend 
from His heavenly existence to the earthly (Eph. iv. 10)? 
But His descent is at the same time a transition from the 
form of existence corresponding to His heavenly existence to 
the earthly-human, in which form alone He could perform the 
office of a Redeemer. As ézrovpdvios He was in the form of 
God (év wopd7 Oeod: Phil. ii. 6), 72. He possessed the divine 
d0€a, the form of manifestation corresponding to the divine 
spiritual nature, consisting of supersensual light-substance 
(§ 76, d).* In this His glory He might have appeared in the 


3 It is He who xerafds ; and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 260, asserts that 
this descending is a deduction from the ascension of Christ, while in simple 
contradiction the proof that the passage from the Psalm (lxviii. 19) cited in 
Eph. iv. 8, which speaks of an ascending, applies to Christ, depends on this, 
that (on the supposition that the words refer to a heavenly being) only from a 
zavupes can anything be said of an dvéGn (ver. 9). For, moreover, the xaréBn 
cis Te xaTuTepe THis yrs cannot refer, as he supposes, to the descent of Christ to 
hell,—an idea, however, which Gess, p. 248 ff., and Schenkel, p. 290, hold fast, 
—but to the descent to the earth, which is designated the lower region in opposi- 
tion to the «is dyes of the Psalm (comp. Schmidt, p. 202 ff.; Pfleiderer, p. 439, 
footnote [H. T. ii. 170]; Immer, p. 378). 

4 That the words here refer to Christ in His pre-temporal existence, Schmidt, 
p. 163 ff., Gess, p. 311 ff., have afresh decisively proved, against Beyschlag, 
p. 283 ff. The identification of the ~op~% cod with the 2s%« depends on this, 
that here also the 3%, which the perfected attain to (§ 101, c), and which 
belongs to the glorified body of Christ (Phil. iii. 21), belongs originally to God, 
who is called, Eph. i. 17, the racnp ris d0éns, and therefore on that account it 
belongs to the Son of His love (note a) in His original heavenly existence. Besides 
this technical use of 32%, it occurs here also, to be sure, to denote the fulness of 
the divine glory generally (Col. i. 11; Eph. i. 12, 14, iii, 16), and is then 
applied to everything which belongs to Him (i. 6) or comes from Him (i. 18 ; 
comp. Phil. iv. 19). Connected with this, it is spoken of, as § 76, d, footnote 8, 
as honour and praise (Eph. iii, 21; Phil. i. 11, ii. 11, dii. 19, iv. 20). But it is 
incomprehensible how Pfleiderer, p. 139, footnote [E. T. i. 189], can identify the 
Hope Ozod with the cca rns d6%ns, in order hence to infer that the pre-existent 
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world, to obtain the divine honour and devotion, by which 
alone the position assigned to Him towards the world (76 efvas 
ica Oem) is realized; but He considered not this position 
of godlike dignity a thing to be seized (ody dpmaypdv 
HyneaTo), i.e. something to be selfishly and arbitrarily laid 
hold on (ver. 6). He rather emptied Himself and divested 
Himself of whatever it was He possessed, namely the popdy) 
@cod, while He assumed the popdy Sovdov (ver. 7).° Here 
also, therefore, that 5d£a is regarded as the form of existence 
which belonged to Him as the Son (§ 77, d), and the giving 
up of it as the entrance upon that servantship which is 
inadequate to His original position as Son (comp. § 79, d), 
which He assumed in submission to the divine will,.in contra- 
distinction to any obstinate dpmaypuds. He would, no doubt, 
have stood in such a position had He entered on any other 
higher order of God’s creatures, and so the form in which He 
took servantship had to be more closely defined, that He 
came in human likeness (ver. 7: év opowmpate avOpdrrev 
yevopevos),° from which it is brought forward in what follows, 
as the final result of the xévwows and the condition of the 


Christ is regarded as a heavenly man (comp. on the other hand, § 79, a, foot- 
note 8, and Biedermann, p. 241, who finds, to be sure, in the later Pauline 
Epistles a tendency to the idea of a Divine Being, who takes a human form of 
existence). For nowhere is capa attributed to God; and the assertion that the 
image of God referred to here includes the idea of a human archetype, lacks 
every sort of proof. Schenkel, p. 296, thinks only of the image of God in 
Adam, while here also he denies any pre-existence. 

5 The correct interpretation of this passage, which Schmidt and Pfleiderer 
maintain, depends on the correct distinction between +o civas low @s@, which was 
only appointed for Christ, and the wsp@% @z0d, which He already possesses in His 
pre-temporal existence, and this is necessarily required by any exact interpreta- 
tion of déprayyos. When Hofmann in loc. again makes the latter to be but 
the manifestation of the former, and Gess, p. 317, inclines so far to an identifi- 
cation of the two, the former must take dprayucs in the sense of actus 
rapiendi, which, without an artificial insertion, gives no sense, and with the 
sense “‘selected by Him” leads to a quite empty antithesis. As for that violent 
acquisition, no object is imaginable, and the latter (as also Schenkel, p. 296 ff.) 
takes dpraywis = dprayua, which is acknowledged to be contrary to the 
meaning of the word, and requires an arbitrary filling up of the main thought 
(p. 815 ff.). 

6 It is not therewith certainly to be said that He was not a true human 
subject, but that He took only for a time a human form (Baur, p. 269), which 
is certainly excluded by the continuance of the popQ” avbpdaov in His cama rig 
deéns ; it is rather implied that, although He became man, yet, in contrast to 
the human race descended from Adam, He came as the Second Man, in whoma 
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ratreivwous, that He surrendered all the claims His peculiar 
nature nevertheless gave Him, and in the whole representation 
of His life as a man was found all as other men (ver. 7: 
oxnpate evpeOels &s avOpwros). Therewith is particularly 
connected the fact that He subjected Himself (§ 78, c) to the 
weakness of mortal flesh (comp. Col. i. 22: év TO compare Ths 
capKos avtod; Eph. ii. 15: év 7H capxl adrod), from which 
the mvedua which dwelt in Him, and the ginlessness thereby 
imparted to Him, delivered Him. Thus only could He in 
obedience to God humble Himself to the shameful death of 
the cross (Phil. ii. 8), by which, according to § 100, c, He 
became the Redeemer. In the earlier Epistles, also, the 
earthly life of Christ is conceived of as a voluntary surrender 
of the riches of His original heavenly life (2 Cor. viii. 9, and 
therewith § 79, c). 

(d) If the appearance of Christ on the earth took place on 
the ground of a voluntary self-resignation and self-humiliation, 
the return to His heavenly existence cannot be understood as 
the simple natural restoration of His original condition, but 
only as the divine reward of that act; but it must, at the 
same time, have given Him more than He possessed, namely, 
according to note ¢, the eivas ica Oe (Phil. ii. 9: 81d «al 6 
Ocds adrov trepvwoev ; comp. Schmidt, p. 173), despised by 
Him by the way of wilful usurpation. To be sure, He who 
descended has again, suitably to His nature, ascended above 
all heavens (Eph. iv. 10),” and has thus been restored to His 
original Being; but, according to Col. iii. 1, Eph. i. 20, God, 
after raising Him from the dead, has set Him at His own 
right hand in the heavenly world (comp. Rom. viii. 34), and 
has thus made Him to be absolutely the first (Col. i. 18). 
This position of dignity, equal with God, He never possessed 
before (comp. § 79, d); the summit of exaltation, to which 
He has been raised, is expressly so designated, Phil. ii. 9, 


higher form of human existence is realized, in virtue of the Divine Spirit dwelling 
in Him (§ 78, d). I regard it as altogether a mistake to refer the words to the 
human-like birth of Christ, which Hofmann has suggested, to the thoroughly 
unnatural separation of the words from the preceding ; but even a being born 
into the form of man, namely, in fleshly corporeity (Pfleiderer, p. 150 ff. [E. T. 
i. 151]), does not answer to the expression. 

7 As to the idea of a plurality of heavens, above which is the dwelling-place of 
God Himself, comp. 2 Cor. xii. 2. 
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that God has given Him a name that is above every name, to 
wit, the name of «dpvos in the absolute sense (ver. 11; comp. 
§ 100, c); to Him every knee shall bow, and that therefore 
involves full divine honour and worship (ver. 10; comp. 
§ 76, 0)° It is part of the peculiarity of our Epistles that 
they repeatedly employ the expression 7d mdxjpwua to express 
the essential dominion of the exalted Christ corresponding to 
this position of divine dignity, answering apparently to a 
terminology common among false teachers (what Gess, p. 302 f,, 
tries in vain to deny). While these latter, as it seems, 
supposed the divine essential fulness, ze. the totality of the 
attributes, powers, and blessings dwelling in God, to be 
distributed over the whole higher kingdom of spirits, it is 
emphatically stated, Col. i 19, that tha entire pleroma decided 
to make its abode in the risen and exalted One (ver. 18), as 
also, according to Eph. iii, 19, comp. with iv. 13, the 
TAnpwpa of God and of Christ is identical. But it is 
peculiar to Christ, that the whole fulness of the Divine Being 
(@edrns) dwells in Him, cwpatixas (Col. ii. 9), ie. that Christ, 
because He is risen, and has thereby received back a human, 
but at the same time a glorified body (comp. Phil. i. 21: 
TO c@pua THs SdEns avTod), possesses the divine fulness of being 
not in the form of a pure spirit, but so that it is presented in 
a human body, which is, to be sure, the pure organ of the 
Spirit (comp. § 76, d), because it is not of an earthly material 
kind, but consists of the heavenly light-substance, which is 
originally peculiar to God (Eph. i. 17)2 Even on this 


8 Here too, as in 1 Cor. xv. 27, there is a reference to Ps. viii. 7, according to 
the Messianic application of which God has put all things under His feet (Eph. 
i, 22). It is self-evident that this subjection to His kingly rule is brought about 
only gradually, and, as 1 Cor. xv. 24, with His co-operation, since Phil. iii. 21 
speaks of the power of Christ, by which He is in a position to subject all things 
to Himself, and even to conquer the power of death over our bodies, which, as 
the last enemy, will be overcome by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 26. That ii. 10 speaks 
of a worshipping of Christ, Schenkel, p. 297, again denies. 

°R. Schmidt, p. 208 ff., and Pfleiderer, p. 375 ff. [E. T. ii. 104], emphatically 
assert of Col. i. 9, ii. 9, as Gess does of the former passage, that they refer to 
the earthly appearance of Christ, by which Pfleiderer, p. 377 [E. T. ii. 106], 
renews so far the untenable meaning of cwpacrixas, ‘‘in concrete reality.” It was 
certainly important for the apostle to emphasize the meaning of a concrete bearer 
of the divine xa%pwe, one who had appeared in historical reality, in opposition 
to the phantom spiritual beings of the false teachers, who had to assume such ; 
but the exalted Christ, as He appeared to him (§ 58, ¢), was to him the perfected 
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account the exalted Christ is called, Col. i. 15, the image 
of the invisible God (comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4), because in the 
heavenly radiance of His glorified body, as it appeared to 
the apostle, the Being of God essentially invisible became 
manifest.” In virtue of this divine fulness dwelling in Him, 
the exalted Christ (comp. Eph. iv. 10), who yet bears in His 
glorified body, so to say, the mark of His historical mediator- 
ship, can, in His absolutely universal Lordship, fill the whole 
universe (i. 23: 0 Ta wavta év Taow TAnpovpevos) with His 
omnipresent and everywhere active Lordship; and if He is thus 
all in all (comp. Col. iii. 11), as, according to 1 Cor. xv. 28, 
God alone is, at the end of the world, then is the whole also 
in Him (comp. for the correlation of these two ideas, § 101, 


Redeemer, and, not in the quality of His earthly life, which he had not seen, 
but in the glorified body of the exalted One, there was given to him the security 
for the historical reality of the Redeemer (comp. Gess, p. 268). The context in 
both passages decides in favour of our interpretation; and Pfleiderer, p. 375 
[E. T. ii. 104], can get quit of the clear testimony to the contrary of i. 18 only 
by means of a hypothesis of a ‘‘ superfluous clause inserted” into the original 
text, according to which Christ, by His resurrection, is to become the first, 
simply because the whole razpuye, i.e. God, in so far as He is contained in the 
rrnpowe (comp. Schmidt, p. 208, and the completely meaningless reasons to the 
contrary of Immer, p. 373), determined to dwell in the exalted One ; and ver. 20 
says nothing to the contrary, as Gess supposes, inasmuch as there the <ipnyorosiv 
We rod wiuaros tov cravpod wrod is only the supposition cf the final érozaraarrdzas 
ta srévre tig atrov, Which the exalted One will bring about (comp. note a, foot- 
note 2), and this is by no means identical with the atonement effected on the 
cross. But for the peculiar reference of xaroxe7, ii. 9, conformable to His nature, 
to the present condition of the exalted One, the context along with ver. 10 ff. 
decides, as Gess has already shown. According to Schenkel (pp. 283-5), under 
ranpwwe is to be understood, i. 19, the fulness of the created world, ii. 9, the 
Church filled by God. 

10 From this it certainly follows that the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos 
in no way lies at the foundation of this view of Christ, as Usteri, p. 8308; Reuss, 
li. pp. 73, 74[E. T. ii. 63, 64]; Baur, p. 256; Beyschlag, p. 229 ; and Pfleiderer, 
p. 373K. T. ii. 101], assume, because these expressions do not refer to the pre- 
existent Christ, as Gess, pp. 273, 279, also notices, but to Him in whom we have 
redemption (ver. 14), and who rules over Christians (ver. 13), z.e. to the exalted 
Christ (comp. also, on the other hand, Schenkel, p. 299). If, therefore, any 
predicate is directly applied to Him which refers back to His original existence 
(ver. 15: xpwrdroxes waons xrictws), and if, vv. 16, 17, things are said of Him 
which refer to His relation to creation before His incarnation, it only follows 
from this, that just as from Phil. ii. 6-9, when Jesus Christ (ver. 5) is the 
identical subject for the original Being é» uop9~7 0d, as for the earthly life and 
exaltation to divine Lordship, so here also, as § 79, c, we are not to think of an 
ideal or impersonal pre-existence, but rather that the pre-existent and the 
exalted Christ are one and the same person. 
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a, b). According to Eph. i. 10 (comp. note 2), the end of the 
world is reached therewith, for all things were created in 
Him. Thereby also is His abiding central position guaranteed 
in the perfected world, in contradistinction from the older 
Epistles (comp. Schmidt, p. 207).™ 
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The angels also, all whose ranks belong to the creatures 
created in Christ, and have been subjected to the exalted 
Christ, are included in the world’s goal that is to be realized 
in Christ (a). On the other hand, the might of the kingdom 
of darkness appears to be broken by the atoning death of 
Christ, and its complete subjection certain in the end (0). In 
our Epistles the work of redemption brings to men the 
restoration of their original relation to God, and their original 
kinship with God (c). Thereby also the opposition between 
the heavenly and the earthly worlds is here removed for the 
Christian, his life has already become a heavenly one (d). 

(a) If angels are much more frequently spoken of in our 
Epistles than in the earlier ones, the reason is evidently this, 
that the theosophic speculation of that time had much more 
to do with angels, and, while they were apparently connected 
with the divine wAjpwoua (§ 103, a), and had a sort of 


11 It seems to stand in peculiar contradiction to the high Christology of our 
Epistles, when God, Eph. i. 17 and Col. ii. 2 (read: cod poornpiov rot Ocod 
Xpicrov), is called the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, therefore of the exalted 
One. But this cannot indicate that God is honoured by Christ as God, for that 
would stand in the sharpest contradiction to the passages in note d, but only 
that the God who has become manifest in Christ is spoken of. 

1 Apart from the Epistles to the Thessalonians, where we meet with angels as 
the attendants and servants of the returning Christ (§ 64, a), they are mentioned 
only, 1 Cor. iv. 9, in order to describe, along with men, the xécues, and, Rom. 
viii. 38, in order, along with dpxai (which in this place are to be understood as 
the opposite of earthly rulers), to amplify the idea of racw xrios (ver. 39); 
finally, 1 Cor. xiii. 1, Gal. iv. 14, when mention is made hypothetically of a 
higher nature than the human. According to Gal. i. 8, the heavenly beings are 
connected with the higher world of light (2 Cor. xi. 14: dyyzaos @wrds), and 
they have, as in the teaching of Jesus (§ 19, d, footnote 6), glorified bodies as 
the exalted Christ has (1 Cor. xv. 48), which shine in the supermundane 
splendour of the divine glory (ver. 40; comp. § 76, d). According to Gal. 
iii, 19, the law was given by their mediation, and, 1 Cor. xi. 10, it seems to be 
supposed that they are present as invisible spectators in the assemblies ‘of the 
Church. 
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mediatorship ascribed to them, it proceeded to give them 
divine honours (Col. ii. 18, 23). The more that the peculiar 
dignity of Christ was thereby lowered, all the more important 
did it come to be to the apostle to bring into prominence 
how even they too belonged to the creatures created in Christ, 
inasmuch as these comprehend all beings, heavenly and 
earthly, visible and invisible (i. 16). If their different orders 
are in this connection mentioned, of which in the earlier 
Epistles there is scarcely any mention,” this happens only for 
this reason, to bring into prominence the fact, in opposition 
to the:false teachers, who busied themselves with the different 
classes of angels, that not any of them was excluded from this 
attribute of creaturehood. But if the angels are included 
among the creatures created in Christ Jesus, ze. through Him 
and for Him, then they too must be included in the goal of 
the world intended in creation. According to Eph. i 10, in 
the goal of the divine institution of salvation everything, both 
in heaven and in earth, will be again gathered together in 
Christ as its central point (§ 103, 0). The previous split, 
hinted at in the composite word, may easily be thought of as 
brought about by the sin of the human world, which separated 
men from the holy world of angels, and so broke up the 
harmony of the divine spiritual creation. But yet more 
definitely the bringing back to Christ, termed, Col. i. 20, a 
reconciliation (7.e. removing entirely the split produced by sin), 


* The dpxef and duveesis mentioned separately from one another, Rom. viii. 38, 
can scarcely, that is to say, be connected with this ; in particular, the dpyai as 
opposed to éyyzao cannot be angel-powers (comp. footnote 1). Only 1 Thess. 
iv. 16 is mention made of an dpyayyeros ; and as the demoniac powers seem 
(1 Cor, xv. 24) to be separated into such orders, so, according to this analogy, 
the angels also are regarded as an organized kingdom. It may be, moreover, that 
the apostle has borrowed the names of these orders which occur in our Epistles 
from the Rabbinic schools (comp. even in Peter, § 50, a, footnote 2), or 
from the theosophic systems of his opponents; but in any case he does not 
attach the slightest importance to them, as in both the principal passages 
(Col. i. 16; Eph. i. 21) neither the order nor the names themselves agree. 
Besides the apyai and e%oveia:, which occur also Col. ii. 10, Eph. iii. 10, they 
have only the xvpornres in common, while in the passage in Colossians épava, and 
in that in the Ephesians duveues, appear as the fourth class. It is noteworthy 
that, Eph. iii, 15, mention is made of rarpiai (tribes, families) in heaven and 
earth, by which, therefore, the orders of angels are put under the idea of families. 
There can be no allusion, naturally, to bodily descent ; in particular, the name 
awarpies is borrowed from the fatherhood of God. 
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and which is there made expressly the world’s goal, is referred 
to all that is upon the earth as well as in heaven.2 The 
angels are also first brought back to their true position to His 
person (which was appointed to be the central point, and 
therewith the head of the spiritual creation), when He is 
raised above all orders of angels (Eph. i. 21), has become 
their head (Col. ii. 10), so that they now, the inhabitants of 
heaven, bend the knee to Him even as the inhabitants of 
earth and Hades (Phil. ii. 10). But while this relation 
of Christ to the angels serves only this purpose, to express 
the absoluteness of His universal rule (comp. § 19, d; § 50, a), 
the angels appear thereby to be included in the final goal 
of the redeeming work, because this last is nothing else than 
the goal of the world itself. 

(>) In quite another sense the work of redemption has its 
bearing on the superhuman kingdom of evil, which similarly 
comes into greater prominence in our Epistles than in the 
earlier ones. The devil*is, according to Eph. ii. 2, the ruler, 


3 The <is eiroy, according to the whole context, can apply only to Christ, by 
which any reference to reconciliation with God is excluded. But then there is 
no difficulty in thinking of the heavenly beings, the good angels as such, who 
are only to be brought back to their normal position to Him. For while 
Christ was obliged, on account of man’s sin, for the purpose of sipnvoraisiv Jud rod 
aiwaros, to descend to their level in the rank of God’s creatures (Phil. ii. 7, 8 ; 
comp. § 103, c), He had come into a relation to the angels thoroughly inadequate 
to His destination, and that could cease only after that He had finished the former, 
a matter which Gess, p. 245, overlooks. The subjugation of evil spirits 
(Schmidt, p. 193), or of the presumed angel of the law, Ritschl, ii. p. 251, cannot 
possibly be termed a bringing back to Him as the head; and the supposition of 

‘a class of angels, between the good and evil, needing redemption (Gess, p. 246 ; 
comp. also Schenkel, p. 283, footnote 3), is contrary to the Scriptures. A 
bringing back of the world of spirits hostile to God—which, moreover, is 
considered as definitely bad—is as far away from the biblical view as is also a 
need of redemption on the part of the angel world, and therefore the author 
felt no need to guard his expressions against both these thoughts. In the work 
of redemption the angels have no share, because they do not need it, and hence 
they appear, as with Peter (comp. § 50, a, footnote 2), and in a certain sense 
1 Cor. xi. 10 (comp. footnote 1), only as spectators of it, when, according to 
Eph. iii. 10, the manifold wisdom of God is made known by means of the mystery 
of salvation realized in the Church (ver. 9), the wisdom which has brought about 
this goal. 

4 In the earlier Epistles the devil (Eph. iv. 27, vi. 11: 6 diéBoros ; ver. 16: 
6 xovnpos ; comp. § 23, a, footnote 1; § 46, d, footnote 6; § 55, 0), Satan, he 
who as the god of this world (2 Cor. iv. 4) rules the human world in bondage 
to sin, and inspires them with his spirit (1 Cor. ii. 12), as apparently he for- 
merly misled Eve by means of the serpent (2 Cor. xi. 3), and with his daemons 
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according to whose law the heathen once walked, and whose 
spirit even now works in the children of disobedience, as it 
works also in the unconverted world by means of the spirits 
ruled by him (éfovcla in a collective sense)’ If, therefore, 
God has stripped (dmexSvodmevos, Col. ii, 15) these powers of 
their weapons, and publicly exposed them (éSevypdticev év 
mappnoia), while He leads them out as vanquished in triumph 
on His cross (OpsapBevoas aitods év avr@, scil. ctavp@), if He 
has therefore by the atoning death of Christ won a victory 
over them, then this, from its conrection with ver. 14, where 
the removal of the relation of guilt is regarded (§ 100, ¢), 
can only be so understood, that man separated from God by 
guilt has thereby fallen under the dominion of the God-oppos- 
ing power.’ But this victory does not in principle prevent 
the devil with his powers of darkness continuing again to 
oppose the kingdom of Christ. jai Christian life is a conflict 


has his kingdom in heathenism (comp. § 70, c). The idea according to which 
bodily sufferings are traced back, as in Luke xiii. 16 (§ 23, a), to his activity is 
peculiar, yet so that he thus acts only with the express permission of Christ 
(2 Cor. xii. 7), or by the command of His apostles (1 Cor. v. 5). But the 
éacbpevrys (1 Cor. x. 10) is an angel of God, who executes His judgments, not 
Satan or one of his angels, If, 2 Cor. xii. 7, mention is made of an dyyeros 
curay, it is clear that he is regarded as head of a kingdom of evil spirits, and he 
only with his angels can be meant as being, according to 1 Cor. vi. 8. subject 
to the judgment of believers. There is in this also, as in the heavenly world 
of spirits, various orders (1 Cor. xv. 24: réou dpyn nal ricw Bovcia nat divas) 
which have their power in the as yet unconverted world. With the conversion 
of heathenism and the deliverance of Israel comes accordingly the end of the 
history of salvation upon the earth, when all the powers hostile to God come to 
nought, and are subjected to Christ as their conqueror (ver. 25) ; comp. § 98, a. 

° In Col. i. 18 they are called a power of darkness (in opposition to the éyyeau 
rod @wros : 2 Cor. xi. 14), which keeps all men in bondage, according to Col. 
ii. 15. They are, Eph. vi. 12, regarded in their different orders (dpyai, Zovcias), 
and in the latter passage they are designated according to their sphere of 
dominion as xospoxpéropes rod cxerovs rovrov, according to their nature as a 
fellowship of spirits full of evil (ra rvevxparind vas xovnpias). If they are referred 
to as being éy reis troupuvios, that can be understood only in a popular sense, 
according to which all that is supermundane belongs to heaven, for their special 
dwelling-place is, according to Eph. ii. 2 (tovcia rod dspés), the atmosphere 
between heaven and earth. 

6 Therewith the idea of Pfleiderer, p. 381 ff. [E. T. ii, 110], falls to the ground 
of itself, that here the role, which the wrath and the judgment of God play in 
the earlier system of Paul, is transferred to the devil and his angels, and hence 
reconciliation is subjectively applied from the other side. It is only the 
dominion of the God-opposing powers that is spoken of, as man can only then 
begin a new life in the service of God when freed from the consciousness of 
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against these superhuman and supermundane powers (Eph. 
vi. 12), in which the devil summons every means of cunning 
(ver. 11) and power (ver. 16) to bring about the fall of teliecers 
(ver. 13).’ When one allows any sin whatever to master him, 
he gives way again to the devil (Eph. iv. 27). In conformity 
with the victory gotten in principle already, this contest must 
end in the final victory of Christ, who is able finally to subdue 
all things to Himself (Phil. iii. 21; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 24)° 
(c) That Christ has brought about the reconciliation of 
sinful men with God, our Bites teach in full agreement with 
the earlier (§ 100, c); but the steady use of the compound 
double amoxatadddooev (Col. i, 21; Eph. ii. 16) seems to 
point directly to the thought, that this reconciliation has but 
restored the original relation of humanity to God (comp. Col. 
i, 20). Even the closer relation into which God entered 
with Israel by the setting up of the theocracy is regarded as 


guilt. Then only are Christians, according to i. 13, delivered from the power 
of darkness (comp. Acts xxvi. 18), so far as they are transplanted into the 
kingdom of Christ, in which they have deliverance from guilt (ver. 14), for which 
reason also, according to 1 Cor. v. 5, impenitent sinners are delivered over 
again to Satan. Ritschl, ii. p. 250, thinks here of the angel of the law. [If, 
moreover, Ayperarevoey wixuuruciay (Eph. iv. 8) were also referred to this 
victory, these words from the Psalm would then be misapplied—if it were in 
any way indicated. Comp. Schmidt, p. 208. 

7 Hyen in the earlier Epistles, a fact which Pfleiderer, p. 458 [E. T. ii. 190], 
overlooks, Satan is the opposer of Christ and His saving work (2.Cor. vi. 15: 
els cuudavncis Xpicrq axpos Beaizp), It is he who hinders the activity of the 
apostles (1 Thess. ii. 18), who blinds the minds of unbelievers (2 Cor. iv. 4), who 
tempts believers (1 Cor. vii. 5; comp. 1 Thess. ili. 5), and distresses them with 
cunning buffetings (2 Cor. ii, 11), and especially who tries (Rom. xvi. 20) by 
false teachers to destroy the efficacy of the gospel, while he clothes himself as 
an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14), and inspires false teachers with his spirit 
(2 Thess. ii. 2), on which account, on the appearance of those inspired by him, 
there is a constant need of the ddxpiois rvevyudror (comp. § 92, b), and who 
finally will equip the last personification of the God-defying principle with his 
greatest power (2 Thess. ii. 9 ; comp. § 63, ¢). 

8 But this subjection, as little here as § 99, ¢, is regarded as a final conversion 
or annihilation of the kingdom of evil ; for Eph. i. 10, Col. i. 20, according to 

‘note a, is spoken only of the heavenly powers in the narrowest sense, #.e. of the 
angels, since evil spirits and unbelievers, being incapable of final union to Christ, 
are, it is self-evident, left out of account (comp. footnote 3). But zaraydavos 
(Phil. ii. 10) are not daemons, but the inhabitants of Hades. As to the final 
fate of those spirits, which according to 1 Cor. vi. 3 will be judged by believers, 
Paul has thrown as little light here as in his earlier Kpistles. Enough that 
they by their subjection to Christ are stripped of any power which can hurt the 
absolute dominion of Christ. 
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one from which the heathen got separated only by their God- 
opposing development (Eph. ii, 12); but it was originally 
intended for them. With this it would agree that God, ii. 
15, from whom every watped in heaven and earth is named, 
is regarded as standing originally in paternal relationship to 
all men and angels; and this is but restored by the adoption » 
of Christians (§ 100, d). On the other hand, men originally 
have shared in the divine life; for the religious darkening of 
heathenism, the result of their own guilt, has not only, as in 
the earlier Epistles, occasioned a deep moral degradation, but 
also a separation from the divine life (originally possessed) ° 
(iv. 18: dmndroTpr@pévor THs Sos Tob Ocod). But the new- 
ness of life recovered in Christianity, which in the earlier 
Epistles is a creation of God’s (comp. § 84, d), appears here 
also, concretely considered, as a new man created by God 
(6 kawvds dvOpwmos: Eph. ii. 15), in contrast to the old (iv. 22 ; 
Col. iii. 9; comp. yet Rom. vi. 6); but it is peculiar to our 
Epistles that the ideal realized in this renewal is designated 
the image of God (iv. 10: Kat’ efxova tod KxticavTos; comp. 
Eph. iv. 24: cata Ocdv xtioGeis).” In reality, nothing else 
is hereby meant but the divine life lost by sinful depravity 
(ver. 18), so that the work of salvation here also restores only 
the originally God-related nature of man. 
(d) With the restoration of the original relation to God is 
» The correlation of light and life seems to be different in the passage Phil! 
ii. 15, 16, where the fw# is eternal life (§ 101, c; 102, ¢c). The earlier Epistles 
also acknowledge the designation of the sinful life as a state of death (Rom. vii. 
10, 24, and therewith § 72, b); but here the moral condition of heathenism is 
expressly designated a being dead through sin (Eph. ii. 1, 5; comp. v. 4) or in 
sin (Col. ii. 18). Closely connected with this, by a peculiar turn of the image, 
the idea of a resurrection with Christ is opposed not to a dying with Christ, but 
to this former state of death (Col. ii. 12, 18, iii. 1; Eph. ii. 5, 6). ; 
10 We can only be doubtful whether one is thereby explicitly to think of the 
innate divine image (Gen. i. 27), as Baur, p. 271, supposes, since this, at least 
in the earlier Epistles, refers only to the lordly dignity of man (1 Cor. xi. 7 ; 
comp. § 94, c). But the old man must, according to a figure very frequent with 
Paul, be put off as a garment that the new man may be put on (2sddecdas: 
1 Thess. v. 8; Gal. iii. 27; 1 Cor. xv. 58, 54; Rom. xiii. 12,14; Col. ii. nate 
iii, 12; Eph. vi. 11, 14). Without a figure, it is meant that the new man, 
which has thus just taken the place of the old, as the old nature ever intrudes 
again into the new nature, which has been introduced in principle at least to 
disturb it, is constantly being renewed, i.e, in its new qualities, which it as the 


véos &vIomaros Hears, and must be restored (Col. iii. 10; evducdmevos cov véov roy 
avenaiwotwevoy ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 16; Rom. xii. 2). 
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removed also the separation which sin had occasioned between 
men and God. This representation of the doctrine of the 
atonement is, to be sure, familiar in the earlier Epistles; but 
it has in our Epistles, for the first time, the peculiar form, 
that we have access to God through Christ (Eph. ii. 18, iii. 12 ; 
comp. § 100, d). The removal thereby of the opposition that 
had arisen between the heavenly and the earthly worlds is no 
doubt in our Epistles specially emphasized; while the repre- 
sentation of a fellowship of life with Christ, as He sits at the 
right hand of God in heaven (é€y tots ésrouvpaviots: Col. iii. 1 ; 
Eph. i. 20), is followed out even to the bold expression, that 
God has made those made alive in Christ to sit with Him 
(cvvexaOicev) in heaven, so far as they are év Xpiot@ (Eph. 
ii. 6)." But not only are the good things presently given 
him with Christ there, but those also certain to him in hope 
(Col. i. 5: 9 €dmls 1) azroxeyévn ev Tots ovpavois)—above all, 
the life looked for in the future world, the life which, as 
appointed for him by God, but yet, no doubt, hid in God, 
is even now really existing there, as also the glorified body 
which Christ has already obtained, and which is now only hid 
for us to become manifest at the Parousia at the same time 
with what has been appointed for us (i. 3, 4; comp., more- 
over, 2 Cor. v. 1). If the inheritance also («Ajpos ; comp. 
Acts xxvi. 18) appointed for the saints is in the kingdom of 
light (év dwti; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14: dyyedos Gwréds), that 
future world, so are they being prepared by God for their 
portion therein (uepis; comp. 2 Cor. vi. 15); so that they, 
‘also on that account, may certainly ideally be regarded as 

11 But there is by no means laid ‘‘less stress on the transcendence of the 
final consummation, and more on the immanence of the present Christian con- 
sciousness of salvation,” going beyond the Epistles to the Philippians and 
Colossians (Pfleiderer, p. 451 [E. T. ii. 183]). For, according even to Col. i. 18, 
those delivered from the power of darkness are transplanted into the kingdom of 
Christ, as He sits at the right hand of God (iii. 1); their citizenship (rorireuua) 
isin heaven, where Christ their Lord is (Phil. iii. 20). He who is dead with 
Christ is no more one Zay ty xso~ (Col. ii. 20), he is in general one dead to this 
earth (iii. 3); all his efforts and thoughts are directed to r% éyw (vv. 1, 2), not 
to ca taiysue (Phil. iii. 19). Only what is yet sinful in him belongs to the 
earth ; and hence, Col. iii. 5, the sinful inclinations still clinging to him are 
designated his earthly members (+2 wédn dudv rz tal cis yas), while that part of 
his being which is directed to heavenly things is regarded as in heaven with 


Christ. And hence the Christian life is here throughout characterized as a 
heavenly life. 
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citizens of that kingdom of light. We have here only a 
higher degree of that intermingling of the present and the 
future we have already met with, § 96, 0, in the earlier 
Epistles. 


§ 105. The Realization of Salvation in the Church. 


Through the very intimate union of the Church with Christ 
as her Head, the Church is led on to her consummation—with 
that consummation the goal of the world is reached (a). But 
this realization of salvation becomes actual in the Church 
when thereby the rent between Gentiles and Jews is removed, 
and the former share in this salvation promised them in 
Christ (0). The partition-wall, in particular, which the law 
had set up between them, is broken down; while by this 
removal an entirely new rule for life and worship is set up 
for both parties through Christ (c). Yet the law, according to 
its real meaning, is fulfilled in Christianity, because, inasmuch 
as it must yield to this new law, it typically pointed to it (d). 

(a) The ultimate end of the world appointed by God, which 
is to be reached by the execution of the eternal purpose of 
redemption, has begun tc be realized in the Church,‘ in so far 
as Christ has been given her by God as Head (Eph. i 22), 
His position as supreme head (i7ép mavta) has been not only 
thereby indicated, but the idea already hinted at, 1 Cor. xii. 27, 
of an organic oneness of the Church united with Christ has 
here become a favourite expression for the nature of the Church 
herself, so far as the relation to Christ aimed at in the plan of 
the world and of salvation is realized in her. Christ is the 
head (Eph. iv. 15), the Church is His body (ver. 12; Col. 
i. 24); both are, as the head and the body, inseparably united 
(ver. 18).? And not only does the Church, as the body, stand 

1 In our Epistles txxAncie occurs most frequently for the whole community, 
i.e. the Church ; but it is also used for local churches (Col. iv. 16 ; Phil. iv. 15), 
and for single meetings within these (Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2), quite as § 92, a, 
footnote 1. The individual members of the Church stand, moreover, in a 
fellowship of life with Christ, in virtue of which He is in them and they in 
Him (§ 101, a); and thus, on that account, all things begin to be gathered 


together in Christ in the Church, and the end of the world to be realized, 
according to Hph. i. 10. 

? Now, inasmuch as, according to § 94, c, the man is the woman’s head (to be 
sure, as her lord chiefly), marriage is presented as the earthly type of this 
relation (Eph. v. 23),—in it the woman is subject to the man (ver. 24), At the 
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in need of Christ, as the head (ii. 19; Eph. iv. 15, 16), but 
the apostle ventures the bold expression, that Christ also 
needs the Church, as the body, as that which belongs to His 
completeness, makes His being just quite complete (i. 23: 
TO TAjpwya avtod). For although the apostle no doubt 
expressly adds that it is He who fills the whole universe 
with His universal Lordship, yet He can do this only by this 
union with the Church, to which He had been appointed in 
the world’s plan (§ 103, 6). As the body of Christ, the Church 
must increase. This increase, wrought by God (avEnots tod 
@ecov), proceeds organically from the head, and is mediated by 
the various joints and bands which connect the body with the 
head, and convey to us the vital powers of the head (Col. 
i. 19), ae. by the different helpful agencies of Christ, by which 
He, according to the activity corresponding to the measure 
of the gifts of grace each member has received, promotes the 
increase of the Church (Eph. iv. 16), that she may increasingly 
become in all parts what she ought to be as the body corre- 
sponding to the head (ver. 15), that she may reach the stature 
of a mature man, may become an dvnp tédewos (ver. 13). 
This manhood (jAccia Tod TANnpepatos Tod Xpiotod) is that 
state in which, through the perfecting her relation to Christ, 
who now communicates Himself entirely to her, the Church 
is herself filled with the whole fulness of Christ ; and because 
in Him dwells all the fulness of Godhead, she is herself filled 
up to the measure of all the fulness of God (iii. 19; comp. 
§.103,d).2 But thereby, at the same time, is perfected her 


same time the relation of the Church to Christ is a relation of love (vi. 24 ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 22). But as the man lives in the wife, who is but a part of 
his very self (vv. 28, 29), so Christ lives in the Church, the members of His own 
body, which, ver. 30, are perhaps so designated as having grown out from Him 
(comp. 1 Cor. xi. 12). Marriage thus comes to be a prophecy full of mystery 
(comp. § 73, d) of the relation of Christ to His body, inasmuch as He, like as 
the man left father and mother to be joined to his wife (Gen. ii. 24), once left 
heaven in order perfectly to realize His marriage union with the Church 
(vv. 31, 32), which He is even now preparing for Himself as His bride, while 
He seeks to lead her on to ever spotless holiness (ver. 27 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 2). 
So little does there lie in ver. 31 ff. any reference to the coming of Christ into 
the world, as little can one, with Pfleiderer, p. 490 [E. T. ii. 222], seek a polemic 
against Docetism, which he drags in only by an impossible interpretation, p. 432 
[E. T. ii. 163], in iv. 20 ff. (comp. on the other hand, § 102, d). 

3 It is certainly a mistake when Gess, p. 270, thinks that in “Asia rod wAnpa- 
waros the reference is to the manhood of Christ Himself, so that the indwelling 
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relation to God, who is over all her members, works by all of 
them, and lives in all of them (iv. 6); and thereby is the goal 
of the world reached, in which God is to be all in all (1 Cor. 
xv, 28). 

(6) While, now, the Church realizes herself in the midst 
of the xédcpos, she finds pre-Christian humanity separated 
by the profound religious-historical contrast of Judaism and 
heathenism. But the work of redemption, which has removed 
the rent between men and the higher world of spirits, as also 
that between earth and heaven (§ 104), is shown here also as 
the removal of all existing contrasts. Christ has become the 
peacemaker (Eph. ii. 14: 1 eipjvn juav), when He came and 
proclaimed an equal salvation to the near and the far off 
(Isa. lvii. 19), 2¢. to Jew and Gentile (ver. 17). But the 
union of the two has, in the first place, been brought about in 
this way, that the heathen had obtained a share in the promise 
to Israel,—that they have become ocvyxAnpovopa Kab ctocwpa 
Kal ovppétoya THs émayyedias, and this in Christ, in whose 
redeeming work they share by the preaching of the word 
working faith in them (iii. 6). This promise was originally 
the distinction of Israel, by which the Israelites, as those whose 
hope rested specially upon the Messiah (i. 12: wpondmexotas 
év T® Xpior®), stood in a relation, even though one as yet 
only ideal, to Him in whom the Church was to obtain her 
head, and to be led on to the realization of God’s saving plan. 
They were therefore, according to the counsel of Him who 


of the xavpuue was perfected in Him gradually. Bold but touching is the 
reference to the age in which the Church becomes perfect, as she is to be accord- 
ing to Eph. i. 28 (Pfleiderer, p. 442[E. T. ii, 173]), where Pfleiderer holds fast 
to the only correct explanation, which has been abandoned by Gess, p, 258, 
from reasons which are set aside by the former analysis of the passage. But it 
is inconceivable how he can found on this a difference between the Epistles to 
the Colossians and Ephesians, that what in the one is regarded as concluded in 
Christ, is to be realized in the other by the growth and increase of the Church. 
Here the Christology is emphasized as against the false teachers ; in the other 
the practical consequences for the Church are drawn out, without the Christo- 
logical idea being thereby regarded a ‘* still imperfect abstraction.” 

4 The more Paul, according to § 99, c, had once hoped that this goal in 
humanity would be reached completely, all the more do we understand how, 
later, when he became conscious of restraints on his missionary activity, he 
could think only with tears on those who remained enemies to the cross of 
Christ, and thereby shut themselves out from this goal (Phil. iii. 18, and with 
this Weiss, Philipperbrief, 1859, p. 276). 
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works all things according to the counsel of His will, predesti- 
nated to that to which they had attained as their appointed 
portion (ver. 11: ékAnpéOnwev) ; while the heathen, who stood 
in no relation to Messiah, because they, being far off from the 
theocracy of Israel and the covenants of promise, had no God 
and no hope (ii. 12), hear for the first time in the gospel of the 
existing deliverance, and having received it in faith, receive 
also through the promised Spirit the earnest of the complete 
salvation guaranteed in it (i. 13, 14). And thus those who 
were once foreigners, and had no right of citizenship in the 
theocracy, become now, according to ii. 19, fellow-citizens 
with the saints (comp. Rom. xi. 16), and members of God’s 
household, whose familia is made up of the children of the 
patriarchs (comp. ii. 13: of aote dvtes paxpav éyyds 
éyevn Ore). But if it is suggested by the dmeddotprwpéevor 
(ii. 12) that even the Gentiles, though they have never 
belonged to the theocracy, were yet originally destined to 
participate in it (§ 104, ¢), then the union of Gentiles and 
Jews in the Church but realizes the divine plan of the world, 
which appointed the whole of humanity to be united in . 
Christ, even though this union was only promised to Israel, 
and prepared beforehand in Israel. 

(c) The complete union of heathens with Jews does not 
depend only on this, that the former share now in what the 
latter formerly enjoyed, but also in this, that that has been 
taken away which had formerly prevented fellowship between 
them, and which was the enmity which, like a dividing wall, 
kept the two portions of pre-Christian humanity apart, and which 
was originated and ever would be afresh by the hedge of the 
law shutting up the Jews under a painful rule of life hateful 
to the heathen, and denying them free intercourse with the 
nations (Eph. ii. 14: 7d pecdtovyov Tod dpayyod). But now 
Christ has abolished the law of commandments consisting in 


5 All this corresponds perfectly to the statements of the earlier Epistles, 
explained § 90, ¢, since, ver. 11, the election of Israel is not to be referred to 
the 2Arpos cov (comp. Pfleiderer, p. 488[E. T. ii, 169]), which, though often 
supplied, did not then exist, but the obtainment of the saving blessing (xAjipos) 
promised to them ; and ii. 17 does not refer to the preaching through the Spirit 
(Pfleiderer, p. 445 [E. T. ii. 176]), but to the earthly preaching of Christ, which 
brought a salvation bound to no national privileges, and hence destined for 
those that are far off as for those that are near. 
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ordinances (Séypara) in His flesh (ver. 15).6 And so along 
with the root of the enmity, He has taken away at the same 
time the enmity itself (ver. 16: dmoxrelvas tiv éxOpav €v 
avTo, scil. T otavpd). But with the abolition of the law 
the dividing wall between Gentiles and Jews has been taken 
away, and nothing now prevents the complete union of the 
two. So long as the law was in force, the Jews were bound 
to a different rule of life than the Gentiles; but both now 
are made one new man in the fellowship of life with Christ 
(ver. 15); they have but one rule of life in which every 
difference which separated pre-Christian humanity falls away, 
because Christ is all and in all (comp. Col. iii, 11). The 
law gave to the Jews a law appointed for them to attain 
reconciliation with God by means of its institution of sacrifice ; 
both are now united in one cama, and in this union are 
reconciled to God in the same way (namely, by the cross) 
(ver. 16; comp. Col. i. 21, 22); both have access to God 
through Christ in one spirit (ver. 18). But in order to bring 
about this unity of the new rule of life and of sacrifice, 
Christ has to remove the old rule of the law by His death 
(ver. 15: ta)’ | 


® This, from its connection with vv. 13, 16, can only be so understood that 
Christ, while He gave His flesh to the bloody death of the cross, so founded 
the new ordinance of salvation, and set aside the old ordinance of the law. 
And this is confirmed by Col. ii, 14, by which, at the same time that God 
blotted out the handwriting of the law condemning us, He at the same time 
took the law even itself (xa! ai7s), which by its (unfulfilled and unfulfillable) 
commandments ever stood against us as an enemy, out of the way, while He 
nailed it to the cross, z.e. publicly proclaimed it as set aside by the death on 
the cross (comp. § 100, ¢, footnote 9). This leads on, no doubt, to the thought 
in Rom. x. 4 (comp. § 87, a, footnote 1), but our Epistles evidently see in this 
the setting aside of the law of commandments generally. If the earlier Epistles 
bring this about subjectively for the individual by his being dead with Christ, 
this view is to be found, Col. ii. 20, in our Epistles, and even the earlier Epistles 
speak quite objectively of the transitory character of the law (§ 72, c). In 
particular, the characterizing of the law, moreover, by its %yzarx, quite reminds 
one of the substitution of ypdéuue by avedua in the older Epistles. 

It is therefore unjustifiable when Pfleiderer, p. 448 [E. T. ii. 179], finds 
here a confusion of different thoughts, which he traces back to the combination 
of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians with the new thoughts of the 
author. The only peculiarity of our Epistle is that the abolition of the law is 
no longer pressed by way of argument against a righteousness by law, or the 
unauthorized’ demands of the Jewish rule of life. The contrast between the 
righteousness of God gotten by faith and one’s own righteousness through the 
law (Phil. iii. 9), only illustrates the nature of the Christian life, which finds 
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(d@) The more that the stress of Jewish opposition to the 
missionary sphere of Paul was broken in the later period of 
his life, the more in his mixed churches had the power of 
the Christian spirit and the need of organizing a new common 
rule of life set the Jewish Christians gradually free in a more 
comprehensive manner from the customs of their fathers, as 
Paul himself had in principle from the first urged (comp. 
§ 87, 6), the more easily does the altered position to the law 
become evident, which our Epistles show. For the more that 
the law lost its significance in its literal form even for the 
Jewish Christians, all the more had Paul to seek elsewhere a 
reason for abiding significance suitable to it as the divine 
law; and for this the typical interpretation presents itself, 
of which, moreover, there are hints in the earlier Epistles 
(comp. § 73, ¢). According to this interpretation, as it is in 
principle formulated, Col. ii. 17, the legal institutions are but 
the oxida Tdv peddAdvTwY, i.e. the shadowy patterns of the 
institutions of the Messianic age; they picture, to be sure, 
their outer form, but do not contain their essence. The body 
itself, z.c. the concrete realization of them, belongs to Christ (ro 
b€ c@wa Xpiotod), inasmuch as He is their author and imposes 
them. His atoning sacrifice, given of His free will, is the real 
atoning sacrifice acceptable to God (Eph. v. 2); the circumcision 
wrought by Him, which consists in the putting off in baptism 
of the capa, ruled by the odp£, completed in the fellowship 
of His life, is the true circumcision not made with hands 
(Col, ii. 11). Christians are therefore those really circumcised ; 
their Aatpela, wrought by the Spirit of God, is the true service 
of God (Phil. iii, 3; comp. Rom. xii. 1), and the exercise of 
Christian love (iv. 18) and the discharge of the apostolic 
office (ii. 17; comp. Rom. xv. 16) are the real sacrifices. In 
this way the law in its deepest sense is fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity, so far as its ordinances image in a shadowy way the 
nature of the law of Christian life; and it is self-evident 
that its commandments continue regulative in Christianity, 
its chief good in the Lord, as the ground of all confidence and of all joy. 
The polemic against giving value to abstinence from meats and drinks, or the 
observance of particular feast-days (Col. ii. 16), comes in only from the point 
of view of dependence on ordinances, as these in general belong to the imma- 


ture stage of the religious development of pre-Christian times (ver. 20; comp. 
moreover, Gal. iv. 3, 9). 
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where they directly reveal God’s will regarding the natural 
relationships of life (Eph. vi. 2; § 101, 0).° 


§ 106. Christianity as the Principle of Fellowship. 


It.is the task of the Church to realize ever more completely 
by unanimity the oneness objectively given to her, a oneness 
which is not destroyed by the variety of her gifts, which have 
in view the one goal of real perfection (a). But this can 
only be fulfilled by an unselfish and humble love, which by 
meekness and long-suffering, as also by kind and yielding 
gentleness, renders all contention impossible (0). Instead of 
unprofitable asceticism is to come not only abstinence from 
heathenish lusts, but also from such words as disturb the 
fellowship of love; and, in general, social intercourse is to be 
consecrated even in word to the service of love and the praise 
of God (¢). More especially those natural duties, which the 
fundamental forms of human social life require, are to be 
fulfilled in Christianity to the fullest extent (d). 

(a) On the removal of the opposition between Jew and 
Gentile, the Church becomes conscious only in an original 
way of what her task is, namely, to realize unanimity (e/pyvn), 
and thus to be in her sphere what Christ in a more compre- 
hensive sense is for the whole universe. On that very 
account is she one body, in this organic unity is already 

8 It is a mistake when Baur, p. 275 ff., supposes that Judaism and Christianity 
are drawn more closely together in our Epistles than in the earlier ones. By the~ 
special emphasizing of the principle of the typical character of the Old Testament 
institutions, the significance which these have in themselves is rather evidently 
put in the background. In the earlier Epistles the significance is strongly 
maintained which circumcision as such had (§ 71, a) ; here, where the typical 
significance of circumcision seems to be fulfilled in baptism (Col. ii. 11, 12), the 
circumcision made with hands in the flesh is designated as a Acyoutyn, i.e. as 
something not real (Eph. ii. 11 ; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 436 (EH. T. ii. 167]) ; itis even 
axarerouy (Phil. iii. 3), a mutilation without a purpose (comp. Gal. v. 12). Cir- 
eumcision has lost any significance in itself, since it has been fulfilled in a typical 
sense. What Paul has said in the earlier Epistles, therefore, of the original sig- 
nificance of circumcision, is not taken away, but attention to that is put purposely 
in the background. In the foreground of his Christian consciousness is put 
the view, that everything of real good which Judaism possessed must now be 
regarded by him as not only useless, but hurtful, in so far as it is a hindrance 
to seek and find in Christ the highest good ; it must even be regarded as folly 


(Phil. iii. 7, 8). To Judaism abiding in unbelief, all its holy institutions, as all its 
blessings, have become perverted into worthless, even hurtful possessions. 
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intimated her calling for the realization of e¢pyjvn (Col! iii. 15 : 
els iy €xAnOere év évl copart). To the & capa there also 
corresponds the ¢v vedya (Eph. iv. 4), the one Spirit, which 
is given to the Church by Christ, and assures her of the 
common saving blessings (vv. 5, 6).' But the Christian hope 
established in the Church is proclaimed to her in the gospel 
(Col. i, 5), and stress was laid on the universal character of 
the gospel at a time when alien speculations would press 
into the Church and endanger her unity (§ 59, c). But this 
unity of the gospel is also guaranteed in this way, that it is 
the same instruments called of God and endowed with His 
Spirit (Eph. iti, 5: of dysor drootodos kal tpofpHptar) which 
proclaim it. On the foundation laid and established by them, 
of which Christ is the corner-stone, as He forms the central 
point in the proclamation of salvation, is each community, 
and therewith each Church, built up into the one temple of 
God (comp. § 92, a), in which God in Christ or in His Spirit 
dwells (ii, 20-22)? To this unity of the Chureh objectively 


~2 As the Spirit is the earnest of the one hope (§ 101, c), each member is so 
added to the Church, that one and the same hope is quickened in him at 
the same time in this calling (xadds xual tnandere tv mia trrids ras nAACEws 
jyoyv), But the oneness of the hope rests again on the oneness of Christ as 
xtpios, as also of faith on Him, and of baptism into Him by which the calling 
is subjectively and objectively perfected (ver. 5); and on the oneness of God as 
the Father of all believers, in whom their relation to God, intended in the plan 
of the world and of redemption, is realized in their fellowship with Christ 
(ver. 6; comp. § 105, a). But the unity of the Spirit can be preserved only 
if the Church, kept firmly bound together by the bond of unanimity, resists 
(Eph, iv. 3) the entrance and influence of every other (devilish) spirit ; she can 
only stand fast in the one spirit, if she contends with one heart for the faith in 
the gospel (Phil. i. 27), and looks with one heart at the one goal (ii. 2: cdupujon 
70 ty Qpovovvres), Which is presented in the hope set before her, 

2 To regard the apostles and prophets as themselves the foundation, in oppo- 
sition to 1 Cor. iii. 11 (Pfleiderer, p. 446 [E. T. ii. 178]; Immer, p. 377), is 
therefore irreconcilable with the designation of Christ as the corner-stone, 
because the Epistle to the Ephesians could least so co-ordinate the head of the 
Church with its members (even the most important of them), To be sure, in 
the earlier Epistles ‘it is the apostolic activity in the founding of churches 
which is alone presented (§ 89, c) ; but here it is their upbuilding (:womodomsiv) 
which is specially treated of, wherein even in 1 Cor. iii, 10-14 the fellow- 
labourers of the apostle are also noticed, but only in so far as this ensues by 
the preserving and conforming of the foundation laid by the apostles, it is called 
at the same time the foundation of the prophets. These particularly are noticed 
on this account, because in our Epistles the contents of the Epistles are regarded 
essentially as the mystery made known (§ 102, c) through divine revelation ; and 
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considered the manifoldness of the gifts of grace stands in 
no contradiction, by which grace is given to each individual 
member of the Church according to the measure of the gift: 
of Christ (iv. 7; comp. ver. 16). Along with apostles and 
prophets, who are even in the earlier Epistles the first and 
the most eminent possessors of gifts, appear, ver. 11, also 
evangelists, who, though not by name, yet really occurred 
before (§ 89, c), pastors and teachers,‘ and, as possessors of 
the gift of Government and of service (§ 92, d), the émicxoros, 
kat Sidxovor (Phil. i. 1). But, however manifold these gifts 
might be, they had yet all but one object, to fit saints for the — 
work of the ministration, which each had to discharge for the 
development of the Church (Eph. iv. 12, 16).’ 


the préphets, like the apostles, speak (Eph. ili. 4, 5) zac’ dwozdaupy (§ 92, b, 
footnote 8). But there is presented no reason to find in this, with +Pfleiderer,. 
a placing of the Spirit as an independent principle of truth on a fodting 
of equality with Christ, and to see in it a strengthening of the Church 
consciousness, 

3 Tf, in contrast with § 92, 6, footnote 7, Christ is here expressly designated 
as He who, after His ascension, has given gifts to men (vv. 8-10), with that 
has to be connected the thought that from Him, as the head of the Church, 
everything proceeds which helps to the increase of His body. -» 

4 By the current supposition that here two distinct possessors of gifts are 
united with the three others, it is yet not clear that the gifts of government 
and teaching occurring separately in the earlier Epistles were already wont to 
be united in the same persons, since the possessors of gifts belonging to single 
churches might also be put in contrast to those serving the whole Church. 
But it is by no means without more ado established that the figure of a 
shepherd, following the example of Peter (§ 47, a, footnote 1), is to be referred 
to the office of the bishop, as Acts xx. 28 cannot be regulative for the use of the 
word by the apostle (comp. on the other hand, Phil. i. 1), and the figure may 
refer to the feeding the Church with the word of truth, and may be but a figura- 
tive term for teacher. But that the words, Eph. iv., refer chiefly and perhaps 
exclusively to gifts of teaching, gives likewise no ground for holding that in our 
Epistles the main stress lies on the advancement of knowledge (§ 102, c). 

°If this is designated an oixodou% from the point of view of the human 
partnership in it, there is also implied the image of a temple of God (Eph. 
ii, 20-22), just as in § 92, 6; while, according to § 105, a, from the point of 
view of the help given by Christ (as the Head), the growth of the body is 
suggested. It is peculiar that in our Epistles both images have come to be, 
for the apostle, so much termini technici, whose figurativeness is hardly felt by 
him, that he mixes them up one with another in many ways (ii. 21, iv. 12, 16). 
The uniform end of this development is, however, the seAcécns, which is more 
closely defined, ver. 13, as the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
Christ (§ 102, ¢), in contrast to the spiritual {unripeness, which is blown 
about by any wind of doctrine in the misleading deceit of human wisdom 
(ver. 14); and, Col. i. 28, as the manhood (comp. iv. 12) in fellowship of 
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(0) The Church can reach her goal only when she ever 
more completely realizes her true being in unanimity, and this 
takes place by love. The uniform striving of all towards one 
goal can be realized only when all are anbaated by the spirit 
of similar leve, have the same love (Phil. ii. 2). Only when 

, all Christian, virtues are perfected and bound together into a 
unity by love as the one bond of perfection, can unanimity rule - 
in the heart (Col. iii. 14,15; comp. Eph. iv. 2,3; Phil. iv. 2). 
And hence love is that in which hearts are united (Col. ii. 2), 
forming the element of life in which each healthy growth of 
the body. of Christ is effected (Eph. iii. 18, iv. 15). Even 
in the earlier Epistles love is the cardinal Christian virtue 
G 93, 0), and here from this point of view its significance as 
_ such i is more accurately established.® “But the ae which is 
" alone’ capable of sustaining unanimity is, according to’ Phil. 

+ii, 8,+4, an unselfish love, which seeks not its own (comp. 
LeCor. xi 5, x. 24), and therefore forms the contrast to all 
selfish party ‘striving (€ps0eia),—a humble love also, which, far 
from vain ambition,« readily and willingly subjects self to another 
(comp. Eph. v. 21). And thus here, as in the earlier Epistles 
(§ 93, a), humility is connected with love (iv. 2; Col. iii, 12),— 
a humility which in both passages is associated with a meekness 
which is not easily provoked (comp. Eph. iv. 26; Col. iii. 8), 
and with a long-suffering which bears patiently with the 
weakness or the wrongs of others, and thus (passes sover again 
to love (Eph. iv. 2: dveyopuevot GANDY Ev Ayan; comp. Col. 
iii, 12, 13), with which we formerly found both united. 
Here also, as formerly, the love of which Christ Himself, Eph. 
life with Christ, which is reached by right practical instruction, in contrast to 
the perverse method in which a higher perfection of Christian life was striven 
after at Colosse. To this perfection no one is ever to helieve that he has 
already attained (Phil. iii. 12-14) ; rather ought he, according to the beautiful 
oxymoron of the apostle, to seek perfection in this way, never imagining him- 
self perfect, but always striving after perfection (iii. 15 ; comp. § 26, d). : 

6 Love is the special fruit of righteousness (Phil. i. 11), the result of Christ 
dwelling in our hearts (Eph. iii. 17, 18) ; for it inquiries are first made (Col. i. 8 ; 
Philem. 5), it is first prayed for (Phil. i. 9), exhortations to it before everything 
else are made (Eph. y. 2). If it appears (as § 62, b) to be co-ordinated with faith, 
Eph. i. 15, Col. i. 4 (when as love to all the saints, it depends on the hope com- 
mon to them, ver. 5), and perhaps Philem. 5, this happens only when inquiries 
are made after principal points in which the position of the Church shows it 


deserving of praise ; but Eph. vi. 23 proves that there can be no actual co-ordi- 
nation by which faith would become a virtue alongside of love. 
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vy. 2, is set forth as a pattern, is a love which kindly gives 
(iv. 32: ypnotol, edorrAayyvor; Col. iii, 12: omrdyxva olKTLp- 
pod xpnorérns), as it isa love which meekly forgives, after the 
pattern of God (ver. 13; Eph. iv. 32, v. 1); and this, Phil. 
iv. 5, is comprehended in the idea of considerate and con- 
descending forbearance (émvevxés, comp. 2 Cor. x. 1), which 
yields in every quarrel, and ends it. 

(c) The more our Epistles combat a tendency to place the 
essence of Christian morality in an unfruitful, pretentious 
(Col. ii. 23) asceticism (§ 59, c), in which Paul could see only 
a relapse into the otovwyeia Tod Kdcpov (ver. 20), the more 
would it be necessary to show how Christian morality had to 
busy itself with the relationships of the natural life. Hence 
those ever repeated emphatic hints thereto, how moral purity 
and spotlessness is the goal of Christianity (Col. i. 22; Eph. 
$A, v.27 3) Phil, i.) 10,0 ce bss oe comp. hive 84, O) Aewe 
which, here especially, is given abstinence from the cardinal 
heathen lusts of unchastity and covetousness (Col. ili 5; 
Eph. v. 38, 5; comp. § 100, 0).7_ It is, however, social inter- 
course whose consecration the exhortations of our Epistles 
have in view. It is not only sinful wrath against which 
Paul utters a warning, but even against the outbreak of that 
wrath in clamour and reviling (Col. iii, 8; Eph. iv. 31); 
above all, he forbids lying (Col. iii. 9), as that destroys that 
fellowship of Christians one with another, suitable to fellow- 
members (demanding as it does confidence, and therefore 
veracity) (Eph. iv. 25), and without which the idea of the Church 
cannot be realized® (note a). But a yet greater emphasis is 
laid on the significance of speech in social intercourse. It 
ought always to be with circumspection, to give one’s neighbour 


7 Paul specially warns against participation in heathen conviviality, in which 
one cannot give way without gluttony (Eph. v. 18) and unchastity (comp. 
Rom. xiii. 13), and which ever again drew into fellowship with heathenish sin 
(vy. 7, 11) ; and he sets the command to work over against the prohibition from 
stealing, as the former seeks to gain not only support for one’s own self, but also 
the means of doing good (iv. 28), 

§ He asks practical wisdom in intercourse with those who are not Christians, 
a wisdom which redeems the right opportunity, is always ready to give the right 
answer with conciliatory words (Col. iv. 5, 6), and uses every moment to exer- 
cise a bettering influence on them (Eph. v. 11-16). Christian morality is at the 
same time characterized (Phil. iv. 8) as that which is lovable and praiseworthy, 
and has a good report among men (comp. § 47, d). 
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an evidence of love by an upbuilding corresponding to his 
need, in contrast to corrupt (Eph. iv. 29), empty, frivolous, or 
even obscene talk (Col. iii. 8: aicypodoyia ; comp. Eph. v. 4). 
The highest aim of social intercourse is to make room for the 
word of Christ in society, for mutual teaching and instruction, 
as also for edification by the very manifold forms of praise 
(Col. ii 16; Eph. v.19). That is connected with the very 
special emphasis which is put on the duty of thanksgiving 
(Col. i..12, ii. 7, iii 15, 17, iv. 2; Eph. v. 4,20; Phil) iv. 6; 
comp. Col. i. 3; Philem. 4; Eph. i. 16; Phil. i. 3), by which 
accordingly the blessed fellowship must serve the final end of 
the work of salvation, the glorification of God as in § 99, a 
(phar 6,127.14) 102) Phil ipl Wii Labpiy, 20)? 

(d) The more that Christianity is regarded as the principle 
of fellowship, the more must the transforming influence be 
emphasized which it exerts upon the forms of natural social 
life. The family is the fundamental form of such life, and 
hence in our Epistles the apostle takes up in such special 
detail the relations of family life, and develops quite systema- 
tically the moral duties, which spring up from a Christian 
point of view for the individual members of the family. 
Accordingly, we are not to look for discussions of the prin- 
ciples relating to marriage, which we met with in the earlier 
Epistles, § 95. The fact of Christian marriage is presupposed, 
and therefore all that is treated of is, what are the duties this 
lays upon husbands and wives? But these can be no other 
than such as are essentially already implied in the nature of 
this social relationship appointed by God, because Christianity 
cannot abolish, it can only sanctify that relationship.’? But 


9 With this are connected the exhortations to prayer and watchfulness (Col. 
iv. 2; Eph. vi. 18; Phil. iv. 6; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 13: ypnyopsire, and § 62, b), 
and specially to intercession (Col. iv. 3; Eph. vi. 18, 19; Phil. i. 19), which 
the blessed fellowship places in the service of love, and in which the apostle 
himself gives the pattern (Col. i. 8, 9, ii. 1; Eph. i. 16 ff, iii. 14 ff; Phil. 
i. 9; comp. Col. iv. 12). Comp. § 93, 0. 

10 Eyen in the Christian state the fundamental duty of the wife is subjection 
(Col. iii. 18), and the reverential fear which springs from that (Eph. v. 33). 
This springs directly from the position of the natural subjection of the wife 
(§ 94, c), and is even traced back to that (vv. 22, 23). Just so the duty of 
love towards the wife on the part of the man results (Col. iii. 19) from this, that 
marriage is essentially the fleshly fellowship of the sexes (Eph. v. 31); the man 
loves in his wife only a part of himself (v. 28, 29, 33). 
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while the Christian now acknowledges that marriage is a 
mystery, which points to the relation of Christ and His 
Church (ver. 32; comp. § 105, a, footnote 2), Christ is the 
pattern of the love the man owes to the wife (vv. 25, 29), 
the Church in her subjection to Christ the pattern of the | 
duty of the wife (ver. 24). It is hence clear that this sub- 
jection of the wife in marriage is the will of Christ, that she 
obey her own Christian husband (ver. 22). In the relation 
of children to their father, the same absolute obedience con- 
tinues in the Christian state (Col. iii, 29; Eph. vi. 1: 
jmakovete . . . ev Kupim) which the divine commandment 
required in the Old Testament (ver. 2). If, on the other 
hand, the parental duty is therein defined, not to provoke 
children to resistance, theresis to this, in the first place, a 
caution added, that the trustfulness which forms the basis of 
the natural relation of children is not to be endangered by 
discouragement (Col. iii. 21); but reference is here, Eph. vi. 4, 
expressly made to this, that it contradicts the nature of 
Christian nurture, in which the Lord would lead and instruct 
children. It follows further, that the father is to conduct the 
education after his own mind, but that the child must obey 
in him the Lord Himself. Finally, a very full discussion by 
the apostle as to the relation of slaves is only an illustration 
of 1 Cor. vii. 22 (§ 94, 0). The Christian slave remains a 
slave, but he serves his earthly master no longer from fear 
and compulsion, but without eye-service and men-pleasing, 
with hearty goodwill, because in him he sees his heavenly 
Master, who has bidden him serve, and calls him to account 
for it (Col. iii, 22-25; Eph. vi. 5-8). The relationship of 
slavery has thereby lost its sting, because it can demand 
nothing from the slave but what he does of himself from his, 
own free impulse, for Christ’s sake. Just so the master is to 
give to his slave what is right and fair, to forbear threatening 
for the sake of the higher Master (Col. iv. 1; Eph. vi. 9). 
All arbitrary lordship has ceased, because the master ventures 
to demand nothing and to do nothing to his slave but what 
he is able to answer for before Christ." 


11 It is self-evident, accordingly, how Paul sends back to his master the run- 
away slave Onesimus, whom he had converted (Philem. 11), and asks for him a 
reception as of a Christian brother, and pardon (vy. 16-18). He yet remains a 
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SECTION IV. 


THE DOCTRINAL METHOD IN THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


CHRISTIANITY AS DOCTRINE. 


§ 107. The Wholesome Doctrine. 


In the Pastoral Epistles, Christianity is regarded as essen- 
tially the doctrine of the truth, on a believing knowledge of 
which salvation depends (a). There had sprung up at that 
time an unhealthy striving after knowledge, which, because it 
led away from the truth, and originated divisions, required a 
special emphasizing of wholesome doctrine (6). But this 
striving must everywhere be dangerous, where faith itself in 
its deepest roots was no longer healthy (¢). As, therefore, 
wholesome doctrine stands in closest connection with pure 
piety, the doctrinal errors of the present are characterized as 
themselves symptoms of an unhealthy corruption of the 
religious life (d). 

(a) That in the Epistles to Timothy (indicated in what 
follows by L, II.) and to Titus Christianity is regarded as 
-essentially doctrine, is clear from this, that on the moral 
conduct of Christians it depends whether the doctrine (7 
diu8acxadia) is exposed to reviling (I. vi. 1), or is honoured 
(Tit. ii 10), The contents of this saving doctrine, which 
comes from God our Deliverer, is, however, according to ver. 5, 
just as in the earlier Epistles (§ 89, a), the word of God (II. 
ii, 9; comp. iv. 2: 6 Adyos simply), the gospel (i. 8, 10), 
slave (ver. 16; comp. ver. 11), and it springs simply from his personal relation to 
Onesimus as his spiritual son (ver. 10; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15) when Paul, ver. 21 
(comp. vv. 12-14), asks indirectly that Philemon would perhaps hand over the 
slave to him for his own service. Paul is not here thinking of any raising of the 


position of slaves, as the fulfilment of Christian duty on the part of those 
interested must without that completely transform that position in its essence. 
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or the word of truth (ii, 15). If Christianity is regarded 
objectively as the doctrine of the truth, it can be regarded 
subjectively only as the knowledge of the truth (IL. ii 25, 
iii. 7), and this, therefore, here along with faith, is mentioned 
as the distinguishing mark of the Christian (I. iv. 3; Tit. i. 1). 
On the other hand, also, the true children, ze. the disciples of 
the apostle, are characterized by the faith they have in common 
with him (Tit. i 4; IL i. 2; comp. of motor: I. iv. 10, 12, 
vy. 16, vi. 2), and every bond of friendship with him, which he 
will acknowledge, must have its root in this faith (Tit. iii. 15). 
For there can be no attaining a knowledge of the truth without 
the confident persuasion of the truth it proclaims (I. ii. 7, 
iv. 6), and only the word corresponding to that doctrine is a 
word of faith (Tit. i. 9)? Even there, when the apostolic 


1The word ddecxerle means, Rom. xii. 7, the work of teaching, as here, I. 
iv. 13, 16; II. iii. 10; Tit. ii. 7; so also, Rom. xv. 4, it means the becoming 
instructed, as also here, II. iii. 16 ; and, finally, Eph. iv. 14, Col. ii. 22, it is used 
of the doctrine as to its contents, as here mostly. Here also the apostle is put 
in trust with the gospel (I. i. 11; comp. II. ii. 8) as its <#pug (II. i. 11; I. ii. 7), 
and hence also the gospel is called xapuyye (Tit. i. 3; Il. iv. 17; comp. iv. 2; 
I, iii, 16). The designation of the gospel as the word of truth is not unknown 
either to the earlier Epistles or to those of the imprisonment, these latter also 
putting a special emphasis upon knowledge (§ 102, c). Here, however, the truth 
is regarded exclusively as the truth of doctrine, and no longer, as is the case pre- 
ponderatingly in earlier Paulinism, as a practical principle. On the other hand, 
the Adyar rod xupiou ayav "Incod Xpiorod (I. vi. 3), on account of the addition 
Syiaivovres, are assuredly not the doctrines which come from Christ, but the 
expression designates in true Pauline fashion Christ as the object of wholesome 
doctrine, as II. i. 8 (+0 wapripioy rod xvpiov aay ; comp. I. ii. 7). 

2 The formula so common in our Epistles: words 6 adyos (I. iii. 1; ID. ii, 11; 
Tit. iii. 8), shows that it is peculiar to true doctrine to deserve faith, and I. 
i, 15, iv. 9, it is expressly declared that it is worthy a most trustful acceptation. 
xioris does not occur in the objective sense of a content of truths, which are 
regarded as established doctrines, as Baur, p. 842, supposes; it is rather the 
form in which the truth (as the contents of right doctrine) is in the first place 
subjectively apprehended. Thus certainly, I. iv. 6, cis wiorews and os xaaie 
dacxarias cannot be understood as identical ; ty ricrs: xa) dAnbciz, II. 17, are no 
2y duce duoiy, as Pfleiderer, p. 468 [E. T. ii. 201], supposes ; and faith, iii. 9, is not the 
contents, but the possessor of the wverrpov (comp. ver. 16). But compare § 108, 6, 
with i. 4. If the formation of the conception of faith had with Paul started 
from a reference to the truth of the gospel proclamation (comp. girs 
aanbeias : 2 Thess. ii. 12, 13, and therewith § 61, c), and if this moment had 
been always kept firm hold of along with the transformation of the idea in the 
doctrine of justification (comp. § 82, d, 100, d), then that idea must have here 
again proportionately come into the foreground, when Christianity is mainly 
regarded as right doctrine. 
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proclamation is designated the gospel, it is said of it that 
Christ has brought immortal life to light by it, so that it 
appears as the means of instruction (II. i. 10: dwticavtos 
dia Tod edaryy.; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6: dwrticuds Tod eday- 
yeddov). Every inspired Scripture also, to be sure (ypaghy 
Geomvevotos), of the Old Testament, which, according to I. iv. 
13, was read in the church, is profitable for teaching and 
moral instruction (II. iii. 6); but the Holy Scriptures (éepa 
ypappara) are yet only able to make wise in a really saving 
way (codicat eis cwtnpiav) by means of faith in Christ (ver. 
15), which therefore teaches to understand the right signifi- 
cance of the Scriptures, and is presupposed for their right use 

({b) The reason why our Epistles regard Christianity mainly 
as doctrine lies in the circumstances of the time. Many had 
turned away from the truth (Tit. i. 14; comp. I. vi. 5; IL. 
ii. 18), and it was to be feared that this would be the case in 
the future in yet greater numbers (iv. 4). There had arisen 
a gnosis, falsely so called (I. vi. 20), which, to be sure, did 
not appear as an error uprooting the foundations, but as an 
unhealthy tendency (ver. 4), a being occupied with empty, 
unprofitable, foolish, even profane questions of controversy 
(wataoroyia: I. i. 6; Tit. i10; papal fyrnoes: IL. it, 23; 
Tit. iii. 9; BéCnro Kevohwviar: II. ii. 16; I. vi. 20), which 
gendered only contention and discord (I. i. 4, vi. 4; II. i 
14, 23; Tit. iii, 9) In opposition to it, right doctrine 


3 That faith in Christ is anywhere implied in the Old Testament (Pfleiderer, 
p. 480 [E. T. ii. 213]), by no means follows from this; II. i. 5 speaks of 
Christian faith, and ver. 3 refers to Old Testament piety generally (comp. Acts 
xxiv. 14), and it has nothing to do with the dogmatic opposition between 
Judaism and Christianity. Even in the earlier Epistles the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament are spoken of as intended for teaching and instruction (Rom. 
xy. 4;1 Cor. x. 11; comp. § 87, d), just as also, I. v. 18, the same passage from 
the law (Deut. xxv. 4) is turned to account in the same way as, 1 Cor. ix. 9 and 
II. 4, 6, the shedding of blood in the death of martyrs is regarded as a drink- 
offering, as Phil. ii, 17. The law in particular is good (*#Aés, comp. Rom. 
vii. 16), but only if it is used vouiuws, i.e. conformably to the end involved in it 
(I. i, 8). And this end points in this direction, that it is abrogated for the 
Christian, as he is already 2/xas (comp. § 87, a), and has its significance only 
for the un-Christian sinners (vy. 9, 10). And this has no doubt to be understood 
in the sense of § 72, b, as ver. 11 expressly refers to the Pauline Gospel, a matter 
which Pfleiderer, p. 481 [E. T. ii. 213], overlooks. 

4 The alperixds dvdpwores (Tit. iii. 10) is not a heretic in the later sense of the 
word, but one who produces divisions (a/pécs:s, in the sense of 1 Cor. xi. 19 ; Gal. 
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appears ( Kad Sidackania: I. iv. 6) as sound doctrine (i. 10; 
Tit. i. 9, i 1), as Adyou bysaivovtes (I. vi. 3; IL. 1. 13; comp. 
Tit. ii, 8), and the contents of this sound doctrine is the truth 
(II. iv. 3; comp. ver. 4). But with sound doctrine faith also, 
conformably to its nature, seems to be threatened (I. iv. 1, 
vi. 10); those who have missed the goal of the truth mislead the 
faith of others (II. ii. 18). Whoever yields to a striving after 
false knowledge, misses the end of faith (I. vi. 21: mept rHv 
miotw notdynoav), which naturally consists of an ever firmer 
conviction of the truth and the perfect sufficiency of sound 
doctrine; and whoever has come to be unstable in faith, 
has turned aside to patasonoyla (I. i. 6). 

(c) It is not every faith which is endangered by these 
errors of doctrine; where faith is healthy (Tit. i 13, ii. 2), it 
will maintain its ground; for those only who have swerved 
from unfeigned faith turn aside to patawnroyia (I. i. 5, 6). 
Healthy faith rests on a good conscience (dya0x or Kalapa 
cuveidnots: II. 1, 3), from purity of heart, which really cares 
for the truth, and only for the truth. A pure conscience is 
similarly the vessel in which the mystery of the faith is 
preserved (I. iii. 9). Whoever allows it frivolously and indif- 
ferently to be lost, and thus as it were puts it away from him 
(jv... amwodpevot), has made shipwreck of faith G. 19). 
When the good conscience fails in purity in its strivings after 
truth, then faith is no longer unfeigned (II. i. 5); and when 
the conviction is no longer upright, then naturally it is easy 
to turn away the interest from the truth to other things.’ 


v. 20). There is no special mildness expressed towards these false teachers 
(Baur, p. 343), but a mildness which lies in the nature of the case. There are 
false teachers which are here branded as of the devil (I. iv. 1), but these are to 
be dreaded only in the future: the existing error is an trepoddaoxaarcir (i. 8, 
vi. 3), a teaching strange things, which one had best simply turn away from 
(iv. 7; Tit. iii. 9; II. ii. 16), without even entering on a discussion about them 
(ii. 23, 24). For this activity only becomes dangerous if there is a hardening 
towards the truth (Tit. i. 9 ; II. iii. 8), when one has then, to be sure, simply to 
stop the mouths of talkers (Tit. i. 10, 11). 

5 There is therefore also a faith which one persuades oneself and others of, as there 
is a hypocrisy of deceitful teachers who do not believe even. their own doctrines ; 
and it results in this, that such bear a brand on their conscience (I. iv. 2), so 
far as it is stained with the consciousness of hypocrisy and insincerity (comp. 
Tit. i,.15), Just so must the calling upon the Lord, 4. the specific expression 
of faith, proceed from a clean, i.e. sincere motive of a free heart (II. ii. 22). 
And thus, naturally, it is all one whether the impurity by which the good 
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Thus our Epistles trace the errors resulting from a striving 
after knowledge back to an unhealthy condition of faith, which 
has its deepest reason in the want of that purity of heart 
which is evidenced by a good conscience. But this plainly 
can exist only where there is no lack of the fundamental 
condition of all religious life—of edcéBeva. This favourite 
expression of our Epistles designates true piety (comp. I. ii. 
10: @cocéBeva), which, where it is not feigned, must show 
itself energetic (II. iii. 5), and must pervade and determine 
the whole life (ver. 12; Tit. ii, 12;° I. ii. 2); it must hence 
be striven after before everything else (iv. 7), as the true gain 
(ver. 8, vi. 6). The pvorypiov ths mioteas (I. ili. 9) is at the 
same time a pvotipiov tis evboeBeias (ver. 16), because true 
piety only can lead to faith in the truth, and neither the one 
nor the other can exist with immorality. Every violation of 
immediate moral duty is a denial of the faith, and lowers even 
beneath the unbelieving (v. 8); while, inversely, love springs 
from unfeigned faith (i. 5). 

(d) Not only does true faith depend on piety, but our 
Epistles also bring into the strongest prominence the inner 
relationship of sound doctrine with godliness, The puortypioy 
Ths evoeBelas is even as to its contents nothing but the 
arndea (I. iii. 15, 16), and hence this law is also called, 
Tit. i. 1, the truth, which is according to godliness related to 
it. Just so the doctrine, which proclaims this truth, is 4 Kat’ 
evoéPeav SidacKxania (I. vi. 3), and this is, according to the 


conscience is lost consists in the lack of an upright striving after the truth, or 
in a sinful inclination to earthly good things. Even the inclination of the heart 
' to greed is connected with the loss of a good conscience, which is shown in 
severe stings of conscience, and hence leads to a wandering from faith (I. vi. 10) ; 
for a mind directed to earthly things cannot have a pure striving after the 
truth—a striving which leads to an unfeigned and therefore an immoveable 
conviction. 

6 As in this passage d:xa/ws occurs along with eie<Bas, so similarly ais (comp. 
I. ii. 8) occurs with d/xass : Tit. i, 8 (comp. Eph. iv. 24: diasoodyn nad sovorns 5 
1 Thess. ii. 10: écius xa) ixatws). As sdc¢Bua is allied to the pietas of children 
(I. v. 4), so impiety (dvéc10s) appears (II. iii, 2) along with disobedience and 
ingratitude towards parents. It is not correct when Baur, p. 341, asserts that. 
in our Epistles, in place of the Pauline riers, we have the general idea of 
religiousness. As sie?Bem, I. vi. 11, occurs along with wives, it is clear from 
what has been said that it must rather be the basis of life from which true faith 
springs. Of piety towards the awakened common consciousness of the Church 
(Pfleiderer, p. 477 [E. T. ii, 210]), there is thus nothing said. 
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context, sound doctrine. On the one hand, the more that our 
Epistles are moved to regard Christianity as doctrine, all the 
more do they emphasize this, that it does not thereby deal 
with a summary of theoretical truths that have nothing to do 
with godliness. As godliness comprehends an entire moral 
walk (note c), so also there lies in the healthy doctrine con- 
nected with it all the motives to that right moral exhortation 
(Tit. i, 9, ii. 1), which is at the same time the task of the 
teacher (I. v. 1, vi. 2; IL iv. 2; Tit. ii 6,15). Every kind 
of sin, which in its deepest roots is doeBés and avdcvop (I. i. 9), 
contradicts wholesome doctrine (ver. 10). On the other hand, 
the doctrinal errors of the time are characterized as the 
appearing of an unhealthy corruption of the deepest tendency 
of the religious life. The loss of the truth, like the inability 
to believe, is traced back, in the first place, to an unhealthy 
corruption of the vods, i.e. of the natural organ for the con- 
sciousness of God and of sin (§ 68,¢; I vi. 5; IL. i. 8); 
but this corruption is caused by oneself. The turning away 
from sound doctrine goes hand in hand with a predilection for 
such teachers as tickle the ear, while they teach only such 
things as correspond to the sinful inclinations of the hearers 
(kata tas idias émiOupias: II. iv. 3, 4). The false teachers 
are greedy of, gain (Tit. i, 11), and make use of what they 
bring before themselves, as their piety (the pdpdwous 
evoeBeas: II. iii, 5), as a means of gain (I. vi. 5). The 
fundamental tendency of their nature is doéBeva." 


7 While the idea of sde#@sia does not occur in the earlier Epistles, according to 
§ 69, b, aotGe appears as the characteristic mark of the pre-Christian, and in 
particular of the heathen condition ; and just so is it here, Tit. ii. 12 (comp. I. 
i. 9). Ifthe profane, empty talk of the false teachers, wherever any countenance 
was given to it, led down ever more deeply to irreligiousness (II. ii. 16), it must 
be @ prior? allied to this, as sound doctrine is allied to piety. Even on that 
account, he who has been entangled in false doctrine can attain to the know- 
ledge of the truth only by repentance (ii. 25), and hence he needs a sasdeves 
(comp. I. i. 20), tAéyyew (Tit. i. 9,185; comp. II. iv. 2), vovberciv (Tit. iii, 10). 
But whoever, on the contrary, gets hardened, is to be regarded as an incorrigible 
transgressor, who has pronounced his own condemnation (ver. 11). The great 
danger of unsound doctrine lies even in this, that, like a cancer, itrankles, because 
it finds in the diseased condition of the religious life ever fresh nourishment 
(II. ii, 17). 
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§ 108. The Paulinism of the Pastoral Epistles, 


The contents of the wholesome doctrine is the message of 
the deliverance of sinners in Christ, a deliverance which con- 
ducts to eternal life in fellowship with the risen Christ, and 
to a share in the divine glory (a). Here also the saving 
principle is the grace of God, and that principle as justifying, 
which rests on the redeeming death of Christ, and is appro- 
priated by faith in the sense of saving trust (0). The new 
life, described, no doubt, partly in a peculiar way, rests on the 
gift of the Spirit in baptism, and in its further development 
it is advanced by the grace of God(c). But the truth is not 
thereby excluded, that deliverance and life continue dependent 
on human conduct, and may hence be regarded from the point 
of view of retribution (d). 

(a) The doctrine of our Epistles can be none other than that 
which Paul, the teacher and apostle of the Gentiles (I. ii. 7; 
II. i 11,13; comp. iv. 7), has proclaimed, and, in fact, it pro- 
ceeds on the joyful message, that God is willing to deliver all 
men (I. ii. 4). This presupposes that all men need deliver- 
ance, and without it have fallen into perdition (@deOpos Kat 
atr@neva : I. vi. 9 ; comp. § 64,6; 66,d)." Wholesome doctrine 
points the way to deliverance; for whoever abides by it helps 
his hearers as well (I. iv. 16; comp. II. 1.10, 01.15). In 


1 To remind us of the need of salvation, the pre-Christian condition of all men 
(Tit. iii. 3 ; while the ves expressly includes the former Jews), which gave occa- 
sion for this deliverance (ver. 3), is characterized as a wandering away (x2avapever), 
and this is a result of the corruption of the vos (dvinro), and comes about from 
disobedience (a«ié<is) in principle, a disobedience which issues in subjection to 
the desires (Qourcvovres txridvyeiass), and in sins of uncharitableness. This picture 
reminds one in several ways of the description given of heathenism in the earlier 
Epistles (§ 69) ; and even the Jews are, as regards their conduct, no better than 
the heathen, and even below them as a matter of fact. It appears to me the 
words, Tit. i. 15, 16, must in particular be understood of the unbelieving Jews. 
They acknowledge God, but deny Him by their works (comp. Rom. ii. 17, 22) ; 
in spite of their aversion to idols (Rom. ii. 22), they are themselves BdcAvxrei 5 in 
spite of their zeal for the law (ver. 23), they are datieis as well as the heathen. 
In consequence of this, their vots as well as their cuveidnais (comp. § 107, c, d) are 
stained with sin, Here also are the lusts, which lead to perdition (I. vi. 9), the 
characteristic mark of the pre-Christian condition (Tit. iii. 8, ii, 12: xocpunat 
ixiduuis). It is noteworthy, on the other hand, that sin is never traced back to 
the cép%, while the repeated mention of the vo%s reminds one very much of the 
specially Pauline psychology. 
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this emphasizing of the cwrnpia our Epistles remind us very 
much of the earliest form of Paul’s apostolic preaching to the 
Gentiles, as also of the first apostolic preaching (comp. § 61). 
It is, however, peculiar to our Epistles, that God Himself is 
usually designated our Deliverer (Tit. iii. 4). Here also the 
positive object of Christian hope, whose author is Christ (I. i. 1; 
comp. Col. i. 27), is eternal life (Tit. iii. 7), to which Christians 
are called (I. vi. 12). This life has been promised from the 
very beginning (in all the prophets) by God, who cannot lie 
(Tit. i. 2); but Christ has manifested Himself as our TOTHP, 
while He has brought Conv kat apOapoiay to light by the 
gospel (II. i. 10), ond in conformity with the promise of the 
life grounded on Him (#.., as § 96, ¢, in fellowship of life with 
the Risen One; comp. ii. 8, 11), He hath sent out His apostles 
(i. 1). That this immortal, and therefore only true life (7) évTws 
fw: I. vi. 19), is here also regarded as brought about by the 
resurrection, as § 97, a, is proved by the polemic against a 
spiritualistic perversion of it (II. 11.18). Conformably to this. 
hope we are become, according to Tit. iii. 7, cAnpovopou,® and 
thus heirs of the divine glory. For, according to II. ii. 10, 
deliverance is connected with eternal glory, and the contents 
of the gospel can therefore be designated as the glory of the 
blessed God (I. i. 11), in which we, according to our blessed 
hope, are to participate (Tit. ii. 13). For, connected with this. 
also, as § 97, d, it is given them to reign with Christ (II. ii. 
12), who in His glory leaves the government of the world 
with God. 
(0) There can therefore be no doubt about this, that here 
2 Ag such it is He, from whom Christian doctrine comes (Tit. ii. 10), by whose 
command it is proclaimed by the apostle (I. i.1; Tit. i. 8), who wills the salva- 
tion of all (I. ii. 8, 4; comp. moreover, 1 Cor. i. 21), and on whom therefore the 
hope of the Christian rests (I. iv. 10; comp. v. 5, vi. 17). Ifit is said (II. i. 9 ;. 
Tit. iii. 5) that He has delivered us, we see, as also § 96, b, that the deliverance 
may be regarded proleptically as already accomplished so soon as the institutions 
needful for it are referred to. Naturally Christ also is designated our Deliverer 
(Tit. i. 4, iii. 6; comp. Eph, v. 23; Phil. iii. 20), who appeared as such on the 
earth (II. i. 10; I. i. 15: dveprwarods caicus), and appears again at His Parousia 
(Tit. ii, 13; comp. IL. iv. 18: cace cis r. Baoi.), and on this account deliver- 
ance rests on Him (II. ii. 10), and the Gospel testifies of Him (i. 8, ii. 8). 
8 This is the only passage in which the Pauline idea of sonship, to which that 
of heirship forms the correlation, is announced in our Epistles. Nowhere is 


God spoken of as our Father, though Christians are called ad:agoi (I. iv. 6, vi. 2; 
II, iv. 21), 
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too, as § 75, c, the grace of God is the effective principle of 
salvation. In the appearance of Christ, to which, no doubt, 
érepavn intentionally alludes, has appeared God’s grace 
bringing salvation (Tit. ii. 11: 4 ydpis tod Ocod 4 wTHPLOS), 
—a grace which was given to Christians even in the eternal 
purpose of salvation, and in Christ, to be sure (IL i. 9; comp. 
§ 103, a), and it appeared too, ii. 1, resting in Him as the 
Redeemer.* In Tit. iii. 7, grace appears expressly as justifying, 
and that quite in the forensic sense of the earlier Epistles, as 
the hope of the child’s portion in eternal life is connected with 
it (comp. note a). But that this eternal life can be brought 
to light depends on this, that Christ, as our cwr7p, has stripped 
death of his power (II. i. 10: katapyjoas tov Odvatov) ; and 
this can be understood only from the fact that He by His 
substitutionary death has taken from death, which on account 
of sin lorded it over us, its claim on us; so also the self- 
surrender of Christ appears, I. ii. 6, as dvtéAurpov brép mavtor.’ 


* That, therefore, in the introductory salutations, grace, which works all the 
salvation of men, is given by God and Christ (I. i. 2; II. i, 2; Tit. i. 4), quite 
corresponds to the Pauline method. The way, also, in which the proof of grace 
given to Paul in his calling to the apostleship, which consisted essentially in 
this, that Christ in all His long-suffering (I. i. 16) overlooked his former enmity — 
(ver. 18), is designated (ver. 14) His exceeding abundant grace, has its analogy 
also, according to § 75, c, in the earlier Epistles. It is most striking that, in 
the introductory salutations of the Epistles (I. i. 2; II. i. 2), mercy appears as 
quite parallel with effectual grace, and to this mercy also, I. i. 13, 16, Paul’s 
conversion, Tit. iii. 5, the deliverance of all men, are traced (comp. II. i. 16, 18), 
and that, Tit. iii. 4 (comp. with ii. 11), the goodness of God and His love to men 
occur in place of xépis. The technical idea of zaps, in its distinction from 2a¢e5 and 
xpnororns, appears accordingly to be no longer quite so firmly retained here, as 
§ 75, c; § 100, ¢, footnote 6. It is also peculiar that in the concluding benedic- 
tion the accompaniment of grace is simply asked for the readers (I. vi. 2; II. 
iv. 22; Tit. iii. 15). 

5 We are not at all reminded by the first passage of the Johannine connection 
of fa and gas (Pfleiderer, p. 475 [E. T. ii. 208]), but the second passage does 
remind us of the Pauline 2xoavrpwois (§ 80, c), and also of Mark x. 45. Else- 
where the object of this self-surrender (¢5 tduxev taurdy tatp nua) is indicated, 
when, Tit. ii. 14, it is described as a cleansing from the sin of évoyia (comp. i. 15, 
according to which Christians, in contrast to unbelievers, are xaé«po), That 
this, regarded as the indirect result of Christ’s death, is not un-Pauline, as Baur, 
p- 339, supposes, is shown in § 81, 6; 100, c; and Pfleiderer in the passage 
above has not proven that it is the indirect result ; but when the idea of Avrpwais 
is connected with it (iva aurpéonras tas), it reminds us, at any rate, rather of 
the Petrine method of teaching (§ 49, d). Ritschl, ii. p. 179, finds here a com- 
bination of the types of the paschal offering and of the covenant offering, but 
there is nothing in the context to suggest this in the least. 
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And also if justification is not itself put in contrast with 
works, yet grace, which effects it, does appear, II. i. 9, quite as 
§ 75, b, in contrast with all merit of works (od kara ra épya 
jpov), and similarly Tit. iii. 5, deliverance as not proceeding 
from works (ovx é& gpywv), which were done by men in’ the 
condition of their normal quality of life (€v S:Kxavoovyy). 
If, on the other hand, Baur, p- 839, in spite of the 
antithesis to all merit by works in our Epistles, misses 
the Pauline thesis of justifying faith, it is clear, in the 
first place, from I. i. 4, that here also the specific nature 
of the new divine institution of salvation consists in faith 
(otxovopia Ocod 4 év wicter). But this faith appears as 
the subjective condition of the working of God’s grace 
(ver. 14: dmepeT@edvacey h xapis . . . peTa TioTEws ; 
comp. Luke i. 58), and of the deliverance achieved by it 
(ii. 15)8 

(c) If baptism, Tit. iii, 5 (Aovtpov, comp. Eph. v. 26), is 
designated the medium of deliverance, this expression has a 
direct analogy rather with Peter (comp. § 44, b) than in the 
Pauline Epistles; but the way in which this meaning of 
baptism is thought to be brought about is yet quite Pauline. 
For the taduyyevecia is but another expression for the new 
creation effected in baptism; and if Baur, p. 340, declares it 
a determination foreign to Paul to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with baptism, then that is plainly not correct, according 


6 Faith, which conducts to eternal life, is quite Pauline—confidence resting 
on Christ as the Mediator of salvation (I. i. 16: mivrevesy tx” abep), a confidence 
which, according to iii. 13 (4 ¢» Xpocd ’Incod), first gives the full assurance of 
salvation, or a confidence given to God, the author of salvation (II. i. 12; Tit. 
iii. 8). That wrivris 4 &y Xporp in II. ili. 15 appears to stand for faith, in the 
sense of § 107, a, has, according to § 82, d, footnote 12, its analogies even in the 
earlier Epistles, when, likewise, that earlier idea of faith occurs along with the 
idea of it stamped in the doctrine of justification. Wiserss occurs much more 
frequently, no doubt, co-ordinated with love and other Christian graces (I. i. 
14, ti, 15; I. 1.18, 11.10; Tit. ii, 2), as in the earlier Epistles (comp. § 106, d, 
footnote 6), so also with love preceding (I. iv. 12), or righteousness (II. ii. 22), 
or righteousness and piety (I. vi. 11). But, on the one hand, I. i. 5, where 
faith is expressly designated the source of love, shows that there is not neces: 
sarily any logical co-ordinations intended in such enumerations; and, on the 
other hand, it may seem doubtful whether we ought not to think, in most of 
these passages, of the grace of fidelity, for which xieris stands, I. v. 12; II. iv. 7 
(comp, weds, I. i, 12, iii, 11; IL. ii, 2, 13). In our Epistles also, according to 
§ 107, c, the religious moral character of faith is quite differently emphasized. 
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to § 84, a." But God has poured out the Holy Spirit through 
Christ (ver. 6), and He dwells in us (IL i 14). He is the 
Spirit of prophecy (I. iv. 1; comp. the rpodnreia: i. 18, 
iv. 14), but above all, in truly Pauline fashion, He is the 
Principle of renewal (Tit. iii, 5: dvaxatvwous; comp. Rom. 
xii, 2; Col. iii. 10), and of the new Christian life, because He 
works the power and the love and the sound mind in man 
needful thereto (II. i. 7), and enables him to fulfil his calling 
courageously (ver. 14).° Here also Sscasocvvy is finally and 
really bestowed by grace (I. i. 9; IL. iv. 8; Tit. i. 8), if also it 
has to be ever more perfectly realized by a ready striving after 
it (Il. vi 11; II. ii, 22). But divine grace itself also draws 
us, as do also the Holy Scriptures when rightly understood 


7 Reference is, to be sure, made in our passage to deliverance from destruction, 
not in so far as the guilt of sin inflicts that on men, but in so far as the sinful 
condition of the pre-Christian life (ver. 3) involves that; but Eph. ii. 5-8 is 
quite analogous, and in the earlier Epistles also the new creation is quite as 
necessary for salvation as is justification. It would no doubt be un-Pauline, if 
in ver. 7 justification appeared as the result of the deliverance effected by the 
new birth (ver. 5), or of the gift of the Spirit (ver. 6; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 476 
[E. T. ii, 208]); but this connection of thought is by no means indicated. 
Rather there is introduced in the clause denoting intention only the reference 
to justification, because the obtaining eternal life (which is here, according to 
note a, the correlative of cwrnpix, ver. 5) is here to be designated as the child’s 
portion, which in the real Pauline way can be shared by those adopted on the 
_ ground of their adoption, The position of justification after the new birth 
involves here, therefore, as little as 1 Cor. vi. 11 or Eph. ii, 15, 16, a logical 
consequens ; but it is no doubt possible that both are considered independent 
acts of God’s grace, standing in no causal connection (comp. § 84, d, footnote 
18;§ 101, a). Ritschl, ii, p. 334 f., comes essentially to the same result, 
though he in a surprising way, p. 333, questions the reference of Acurpev to 
baptism, and explains the passage by Old Testament parallels not hinted at in 
the least. 

8 The Spirit is plainly meant by the power of God, by which He Himself 
helps the Christians to suffer for the gospel (ver. 8), and to execute their 
calling (ver. 12), and therefore the grace of God may also be directly designated 
as that which communicates strength to us (ii. 1), and God Himself as He who 
helps those to repentance who have gone astray (ver. 25). On the other hand, 
Christ may also be designated as He who strengthens Christians (I. i. 12; Il. 
iv. 17), whose helpful company is on that account asked (II. iv, 22) for the new 
life of the Spirit (comp. § 86, 5), Only once, it is true, is the specifically 
Christian ¢dc¢@as @%» characterized as a life in fellowship with Christ (II. iii, 12: 
iy Xpierw "Inood ; comp. § 84, b), and love is twice characterized as a iv Xpiorg 
"Inood (I. i, 14; II. i, 18); but that the whole rich circle of thoughts, which in 
Paulinism has been built round this idea, is current in our Epistles, II. ii. 11, 12, 
shows where the final living with Christ and reigning with Christ is made 
dependent on dying with Him (comp. § 84, c). 
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(II. iii, 16), to the denial of doéBea (or dduxéa ; comp. II. 
ii, 19) and xoopexal. ériOvyiar, ie. of the pre-Christian sinful 
life, as also to cappovws Kab Sixaiws Kal edvoeBas Shy (Tit. 
ii. 11, 12). That evoéSea, which must form the deepest 
basis of all living acceptably to God, is here associated with 
righteousness, will be easily understood, according to § 107, ¢. 
But the preceding idea of cwdpocvvn, i.e. moral self-govern- 
ment, which keeps the desires (II. iv. 3) under control (comp. 
i. 7: mvedua codppovicpod), is peculiar to our Epistles.” 

(d) With the earnest. exhortation to verify wholesome 
doctrine by a normal Christian morel life, is intimately con- 
nected the importance of good works in our Epistles ; and this 
is by no means un-Pauline in itself, if one does not, with Baur, 
p. 841, assert that the essence of Christianity is placed in 
them. Rather it is most truly Pauline that, while man in his 
pre-Christian state (Tit. i 16) is incapable of any good works, 
he is first equipped for them by Christianity (iii. 1; IL. i. 21, 
iii, 17; comp. 2 Cor. ix. 8), and inclined to them, inasmuch 
as Christ’s own people are as to their nature a people &Awris 
Karov épyov (Tit. ii, 14), and the leader of the Church is a 
TUTos Kadav épywy (ii. 7; comp. I. iv. 12).° To trace all 


*Itis demanded not only of the bishops (I. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8), but also of old 
and young men (ii. 2, 6), and above all of women (ii. 5; I. ii. 9; comp. II. 
iii. 6). ‘With this are connected also the repeated exhortations to sobriety (I. 
iii, 2, 11; Tit. ii, 2) and temperance (i. 8), especially from excessive use of 
wine (i. 7, ii. 3; I. iii, 8, 8). In the earlier Epistles cw@poverv stands, 2 Cor. 
y. 18, only for a sound mind in opposition to insanity, and Rom. xii. 8 fora 
healthy modesty in self-estimation. A kindred idea is &yveia, which at times 
designates moral purity generally (I. iv. 12, v. 22), at other times it is used 
with reference to sins of the flesh in particular, as § 84, d, footnote 14 (I. v. 2; 
Tit. ii. 5). On the contrary, éymoués is connected with swppectvn, according to 
I, ii. 15, and according to II. ii, 21, it can be realized by abstinence from all 
uncleanness, especially of the false teachers and of those who have fallen away. 
Only I. v. 10 are Christians called simply #yio. On the other side, again, 
osyyorns, 2.€. What is honourable and dignified in the exhibition of Christian 
morality, is connected with siete (I. ii, 2; comp. Phil. iv. 8). It is also 
required of old men (Tit. ii. 2), as also of children (I. iii, 4), of the deacons and 
their wives (iii, 8, 11), as also of the teachers of the Church (Tit. ii. 7). 
Regarding external things, especially in clothing (I. ii. 9), xéeyss occurs 
(iii. 2), 

1° Moreover, xwa& tpya appears to occur not only in this general sense (I. 
v. 25), but also specially for deeds of love, for which women (vy. 10; comp. 
ii. 10), the rich (vi, 18), and even all Christians are to be distinguished (Tit. 
iii, 8,14). As the Christian cardinal virtue, namely love, appears here, which 
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salvation, as is done in the earlier Epistles, to the grace of 
God, does not exclude the idea that the perfecting of salvation 
continues dependent on men’s conduct. And doubtless, just 
as in the earlier Epistles, it is in the first place abiding in the 
faith (cwOjcera ... av peivwow év ricre), but at the same 
time perseverance in the Christian life (I. ii. 15), the faithful 
discharging of the special calling given to the individual 
(iv. 16: tobTo mowWwy... ceavtov céces), and in particular 
patience in suffering (II. ii. 10, comp. with vv. 11, 12), by 
which salvation is attained (comp. § 98, ). Hence, if the 
Scriptures are able to lead to cwrypia through their power to 
teach and nourish, that presupposes that faith teaches to 
understand them aright (iii, 15, 16). Just so is the obtain- 
ing of eternal life (I. i. 16) made dependent on faith, and that 
life appears, vi. 12, as the reward of the fight which faith has 
to fight for its verification, especially in these times of danger 
(comp. § 107, 0)." From the point of view of such retribu- 
tion, godliness may be represented as gain (I. vi. 6), and as 
bringing profit (comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 3, xv. 32); but also not in 
so far it merits anything, but in so far it has a promise of 
this (comp. Eph. vi. 3), and of the future life (I. iv. 8), on the 


is hence (I. i. 5) the end aimed at (comp. ver. 3) in the warning against 
Erepodidacxaaia, Which, i. 14, ii. 15, iv. 12, II. i. 13, ismentioned along with wicsis 
as the most necessary (comp. note 6, footnote 6), which before all others the Holy 
Spirit works in man (i. 7), and which is elsewhere specially emphasized among the 
Christian virtues (ii. 22). As indications of this, there appear here also éwsixesm 
(I. iit, 8; Tit. iii, 2; comp. Phil. iv. 5), which avoids every occasion for 
contention and quarrelling (I. iii. 3 ; Tit. ii. 2: duaos ; comp. II. ii. 22, 24; Tit. 
4.7), xpadens (IL. ii, 25; Tit. iii, 2), and paxpobyuia (II. iii, 10, iv. 2), which 
suppresses wrath (I, ii. 8; Tit. i. 7) and every outbreak of it (I. iii, 3; Tit. 
i. 7), hospitality (Tit. i. 8; I. iii. 2; comp. v. 10), and all covetousness (I. iii. 
3; II. iii. 2), which excludes all greediness of gain (I. iii. 8; Tit. i 7 ; comp. 
the exhortation to contentment, I. vi. 6-8), and intercession for all men (I. ii. 1, 
v. 5), comp. § 93, 0. k 

11 This reminds one of the way in which Paul has elsewhere found the doctrine 
of retribution to be reconcilable with his doctrine of grace (§ 98, d), and thus it 
is, II. ii. 5, expressly said that the crown of victory will only then be given 
when one fights v/s, and, according to iv. 8, the Righteous Judge will give 
the crown which rewards human righteousness (comp. § 65, c) to those who have 
faithfully fought the good fight through (comp. also I. i, 18; II. ii. 8, 4, and 
therewith 2 Cor. x. 4), and in consequence have earnestly locked for His 
appearing. Ritschl’s (ii. p. 118) idea, that here, in correlation with the human 
Sxcsoodyn, there is a change in the divine, is quite unjustified, as it is supported 
simply by dogmatic opinions of his own. 
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ground of which alone trouble and shame may be endured 
(ver. 10). But retributive judgment is also determined by 
works (II. iv. 14;.comp. 2 Cor. xi. 15), and, ii. 12, stress is 
laid on the equivalent of this, with plain allusion to a saying 
of Christ (Matt. x. 33). Although all this cannot be called 
un-Pauline, it must yet be conceded that this bringing of 
the doctrine of retribution into strong prominence reminds 
one rather, as even the accord with Christ’s sayings shows, 
of the type of early apostolic teaching (comp. § 51, d; 
5'7, 6). . Especially the way in which, according to II. i. 16, 
18, Christ will admit him to mercy who has practised meter, 
reminds strongly of Jas..i. 13. 


§ 109. The Church and the Management of the Community. 


In spite of the universality of God’s saving will, our Epistles 
acknowledge an election and a calling of the individual (a). But 
the Church is no longer the fellowship of the elect; these form 
only the indestructible stock of the Church (6). The apostle’s 
delegates guide the community by exhortation and instruction, 
by doctrine, and especially by care in keeping the doctrine pure 
in the future (c). The management of the relations of the 
community depends, above all, on the appointment of office- 
bearers, bishops, and deacons, and on discipline over it (d). 

(a) In the true Pauline way (comp. § 88, 89), the apostle- 
ship seems, in Tit. i. 1, to be appointed to nourish faith in 
God’s elect by the effectual power of the preaching of the 
gospel (dmécTodos . . . KaTa& mioTiWv éxXnKTaV Oeod), as it 


2 The passages I. iii. 138 and vi. 9 appear remarkable. According to the 
former, the faithful discharge of a special calling (of zaads dSvaxovicuyres) Wins a 
good stage, i.e. not certainly a higher stage of blessedness (Pfleiderer, p. 479 
[E. T. ii, 212]), but a stage by which one steps up to deliverance (comp. iv. 16). 
But while it is added immediately, xa) roaany rappnoizy tv xiores, it is clear that 
that deals with the confirmation of faith, its confidence grows with its confirma- 
tion up to completeness. According to the other passage, they who employ 
their riches aright store up a good foundation for the future, proceeding on 
which, as it were, they may reach some day the reward of eternal life (comp. 
ver. 12), But that at the last judgment, when the possession of eternal life 
will be decided, inquiry will be made for works, the earlier Epistles also teach 
(§ 98, c) ; the form of expression in our passage is evidently ruled by the play of 
thought, that he who uses aright his treasures gathers for himself treasures in 
heaven, and it evidently re-echoes a saying of Christ (Matt. vi. 20), 
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is also, according to II. ii. 10, the business of an apostle to 
work for the perfecting of the salvation of the elect! As the 
calling appears also, i. 9, as the first step towards the realization, 
and along with that, as the token and earnest of the election, 
this calling, as proceeding from God, is called holy («adécas 
KAjoet Gyia), and warrants eternal life (I. vi. 12). Here also 
is Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God (IL i. 1; 
Tit. i. 1; comp. I. i. 1: kar’ éritaynv Ocod), because Christ 
placed him in His Svaxovia for the purpose designated (I. i. 12). 
The more decidedly the special Pauline doctrine of election is 
thus brought into prominence, it is the less likely that our 
Epistles should teach a universalism irreconcilable with it, as 
Baur, p. 347, supposes. But in the passage I. ii. 4, the refer- 
ence to God’s gracious will, which at least intended salvation 
for all men, simply accounts for an intercession which excludes 
no one (vv. 1~3), but cannot on that account mean a purpose 
of election determining salvation, as it is also made to lean on 
the unity of God and of the Redeemer appointed by Him 
(ver. 5), quite as the real Pauline universalism of the divine 
purpose of salvation (Rom. iii. 29). On the contrary, iv. 10, 
a distinction is expressly made between the sense in which 
God is the cwrnp of all men, and that in which He is the cwrnp 
of the (elect) believers (udAvota mioTov); and this can consist 
only in this, that He is really for the latter what He might 
be according to His love for the former (ii. 4). Finally, in 


1 Whether, II. i. 9, the divine predestination (apédec1s) refers to the appoint- 
ment of the individual to salvation, or only to the eternal purpose of God 
generally, may appear doubtful, although the express opposition to one’s own 
works, and the whole context, which is to give certainty to the individual, that 
God as the result of the calling, which followed on the ground of His own eternal 
purpose, will give to him the power to discharge the duty laid on him, decide 
conclusively for the first interpretation. . If, I. v. 21, mention is made of txacxro! 
dyytAcl, ixdexros stands here in the sense of chosen, as Rom. xvi. 13. 

2 It is in harmony with the Pauline doctrine of the divine foreknowledge 
(comp. § 88, c), when it is said that Christ counted the former blasphemer and 
persecutor (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 9) as faithful, because He knew that he did it 
in ignorance (I. i. 12, 18), as he witnesses of himself also, II. i. 38, that he 
had served God from his forefathers with a pure conscience. That naturally 
does not exclude the idea, that it was in virtue of grace and mercy, if Christ, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his guilt, accepted him for an apostle (I. i. 18, 
14) ; yea, even that mercy was shown to him, the chief of sinners (comp. Eph. 
iii. 8), for the purpose that for all time coming he might be regarded as a pattern 
(vv. 15, 16). 
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the passage Tit. ii, 11, the waéow dvOpemras is simply to set 
forth the paedagogic intention of the divine revelation of sal- 
vation as binding on all classes and orders, according to the 
special prescriptions for them individually, vv. 1-10. 

(b) In the earlier Epistles, the community consists only of 
those plainly elected (comp. § 92, a, footnote 2). In the 
passage II. ii. 20, on the other hand, the statement is applied 
to the house of God, ze the Church, that in that house 
there are very different vessels, and there is in particular 
laid down a fundamental difference between those who are for 
honourable and those for dishonourable use (comp. Rom. ix. 
21). But that the oxetn eis tipyy are really the elect, and 
that these, therefore, form but a part of the community (even 
though its proper foundation-stone), is undoubtedly implied in 
the connection with ver. 19.4 Hence this foundation-stone 
bears the inscription: “The Lord knows them that are His,” 
as, according to note a, footnote 2, every election rests on the 
divine foreknowledge ; while the other inscription points to the 
truth, that the subjective security of belonging to this founda- 
tion consists only in steady separation from all unrighteousness 
(the oxedn eis dtysiav; comp. ver. 21), the objective rests on 
the divine election. The reason for this divergence from the 
earlier Paulinism lies clearly in the experiences which our 
Epistles presuppose. Cases had occurred of individuals 

3 According to I, iii. 15, the Church (txxAncia rod @sov, as ili. 5, v. 16, is said of 
single churches) is the oixos @z0d, i.e. but not in the sense of the temple of God, 
from § 92, a (Baur, p. 342), but the household of God (comp. Eph. ii. 19 : olxezv 
@:00), in which God is the master of the house (II. ii. 21: decxérns), and the 
bishops act as His stewards (Tit. i. 7: oixovéuor @eod, as 1 Cor. iv. 1, ix. 17). In 
another relation the collective community is spoken of as the peculiar people of 
God (ii. 14: Aucs wspovows ; comp. § 45, a), but this rests simply on His xupsdens. 

* The customary interpretation of this verse (comp. even yet Pfleiderer, p. 469 
[E. T. ii, 201], the consequences drawn from it by him do not hence quite corre- 
spond) overlooks the fact that, in contrast to those whose faith may be overturned 
by false teachers (ver. 18), the foundation of God nevertheless standing firm 
(6 pévros ortpsds beuérsos vod cod Leenxey), can only be that portion of the community 
to whom any such évarpérs is not possible, because it is preserved through all 
temptations on the ground of election, In this figure the Church, just as § 92, b, 
is regarded as a building of God ; but the application of it, according to which the 
immoveable foundation is no longer Christ, but the fellowship of the elect, results 
from this, that only the elect compose the unchangeable portion of the com- 
munity, and it corresponds to the idea, likewise answering to the position of the 


times, according to which the Church is no longer the receiver, but the guardian 
of the truth (I. ili, 15: ocrtaos xal Dpaiwna oc. ant.) 
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having turned from the right way and followed Satan (L. v. 15), 
had been taken by the devil® in his snares (II. ii. 26), that 
individuals, even after the sharpest means of correction (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 5) had been applied to them (I. i. 20), had yet gone 
completely away from the truth (II. ii. 17, 18), and a falling 
away even yet greater was to be feared, when once the 
doctrines of devils prophesied (I. iv. 1) appeared. But every 
sectary, who turned away all correction, thereby condemned 
himself as an irreclaimable sinner (Tit. iii 10,11). It was 
thus clear that all the members of the community were not 
elect ; that there were those in the community who, by their 
falling away, showed themselves as oxen els atywiav® 

(c) The situation of the Pastoral Epistles brings this about, 
that, along with Paul, his disciples especially appear as leaders 
of the community, commissioned by him.’ As such, they 
receive from him instructions how they are to exhort old and 
young men, old and young women’ (the latter by means of older 


5 In contradistinction to the Epistles of the captivity (§ 104, 6, footnote 4), 
therefore, both names occur again. It is peculiar to our Epistles that duéBors 
usually occurs as an adjective (I. iii. 11; II. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3: calumnious), and 
accordingly, also, I. iii. 6, 7, as an appellative, the calumniator, as neither xpize 
nor éveidio~%s permits a natural reference to the devil. According to iv. 1, the 
devil, by the agency of his rv¥uare radve (Suuove), seeks to mislead believers 
to make them fall away. 

6 How the original relation of these members to the community was thought 
of in our Epistles, and how it was explained in consequence with the Pauline 
idea of calling, an idea which was no longer to be held firmly in its technical 
sense (§ 88), on these points we find no hint. 

7 Ag Paul is a dodAcs cod (Tit. i. 1), so is Timothy a depres xupiov (II. ii. 24; 
comp. Phil. i. 1; Col. iv. 12), a dudéxoves *Incod Xporod (I. iv. 6; IL. iv. 5; comp. 
Col. i. 7, iv. 7), who stands in the warfare of Christ (I. i. 18; II. ii. 3), or in 
the work of God (II. ii. 15). On the other hand, @vépaxes rod Oso, I. vi. 11, 
according to the exhortation following, and II. iii. 17, appears to designate only 
the Christian standing in general. But that 1 Timothy, in contradistinction 
from the other two Epistles, would already make valid in the person of Timothy 
episcopal primacy (Pfleiderer, p. 471 ff. [E. T. ii, 204]), is in no way established, 
especially the full powers of the disciples of the apostles are in part yet more 
comprehensive in the two other Epistles. 

8 Women are to be enjoined to take care that by willing subjection to their 
husbands, by love to husband and child, by modesty and hospitality, the word 
of God be not blasphemed (Tit. ii. 4, 5). Quite as, § 94, d, public appearances 
are forbidden to them as inconsistent therewith (I. ii. 11, 12), and praying in 
public in the church (which appears therefore to have been tied to no office) was 
reserved for men, who had to be in the right frame and composure for it (ver. 8). 
This subjection of women, however, is not only grounded on this, as § 94, ¢, that 
the man was first created (ver. 13), but also on this, that the woman first fell by 
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women; comp. note d), on the ground of wholesome doctrine, 
(Tit. ii, 1-6; I. v. 2), and equally so the different orders in 
the community.? But, above all, their task is SidacKadia 
(I. iv. 18,16, vi. 2; Tit. ii, 7; comp. IL. iv. 2: dudayy). On 
the ground of the ydpiopa given him (I. iv. 14; Il. i. 6), 
Timothy has to preach the word (II. iv. 2; comp. i. 8); he 
does the work of an evangelist (iv. 5; comp. Eph, iv. 11). 
Naturally it is required throughout that the disciple follow the 
doctrines of the master, is guided by them in all his teaching 
(I. iv. 6; IL. iii 10, 14). But the most important interest of 
our Epistles is how doctrine is to be kept pure for the future in 
the Church, which is the pillar and ground of the truth (I. i. 
15). The work of teaching is no longer henceforth to con- 
tinue left to the free exercise of the gifted (as § 92, c), but the 
disciples of the apostles are to look out for trustworthy men, 
and these they are to commission with the work of teaching, 
just as the apostles had commissioned their disciples with it 
(comp. the wapa@yxn: I. vi. 20; IL. i 14), that these may be 
capable to bear the burden of the further development of the 
truth (IL. ii. 2); by this attention would naturally be given to 
the formal talent for teaching. Further, to secure the entrance 
into the community of men thus commissioned with the 


temptation (ver. 14; comp. moreover, 2 Cor. xi. 3). Their clothing is to be 
modest and simple, their ornaments to consist of good works (Tit. ii. 3; I. ii. 9, 
10). Their special life-task is rexvoyovia (ver. 15), in the discharge of which, 
apart from their general Christian duty (i¢» welwow . . . cwPpoodyys), they have 
to pursue the completion of salvation, without seeking a circle of work beyond 
their sphere (comp. vv. 11, 12). When it is desired, v. 4, that the younger 
women should marry, bear children, and keep house, in order to escape evil 
repute, it is indicated, ver. 15, that cases had occurred when these were by no 
means without foundation, and that therefore the exhortation to marry had the 
same motive, as § 95, b. Over against such experiences generally, the high 
estimation of celibacy seems to have given occasion to a consideration of its 
dangers, and accordingly, as being according to nature, marriage had to be more 
strongly emphasized. The prohibition of marriage is, I. iv. 8, expressly branded 
as a devilish error. 

® I. vi. 17-19 shows how the rich are to be instructed in humility and a good 
use of their property ; Tit. ii. 9, 10, I. vi. 1, how slaves are to honour Chris- 
tianity by reverence, obedience, and fidelity. Even already, notice is taken, 
vi. 2, of the circumstance that slaves regarded their believing masters as on a 
footing of equality with them as Christian brethren in a wrong way, and it is 
enjoined on them, quite in a Pauline sense, that they do them service all the 
more zealously, in a way really benefiting them (comp. Eph. vi. 7), because- 
they are bound to them in faith and love (comp. Philem. 11-16), 
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office of teaching, it is required to have regard to capacity to 
teach in the election of bishops (I. iii. 2; comp. II. ii 24: 
dudaxtixos), and to prefer those presbyters who are active in 
teaching (I. v. 17), so that evermore the offices of teaching 
and guiding the church may lie on the same persons, and 
mutually support each other, as the right guiding of the 
Church can come only on the ground of pure doctrine (Tit. 
it 1). It is hence required of the bishop, that he hold 
firmly the faithful word in conformity with the (received) 
doctrine (i. 9). 

(d) To the management of the relations of the community 
belongs generally the care of the right appointment of office- 
bearers. That the elders of the congregation are those 
who here bear the Pauline name of émicxo7ros (Phil. i. 1), is 
plainly proved by Tit. i. 5, 7 (comp. Acts xx. 28 with ver. 17). 
That a course of church development has been run is shown 
by this, that warnings are given against the putting neophytes 
into office, as these may very easily be led astray through 
pride by any such preference (I. iii. 6).. The leaders of the 
church, in so far as they discharge the duties of their office 
by way of a calling, are allowed, and for the same reason as 
1 Cor. ix., to be supported by the church (v. 17,18). The 
assistants of the apostle are to exercise discipline over the 
presbyters, sharp but light; they are to be cautious in the 
choice, but unrelenting in discipline (v, 19-22). From ver. 
22 it is clear that presbyters were to be ordained by the 
laying on of hands, as they had themselves been ordained by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery and of the 

10 At Crete (Tit. i. 5), even at the first institution of elders, just as in the 
church at Ephesus, which had long had her wpecBdrepa (Acts xx. 17), the case of 
a later election is already kept in view(I. iii. 1, 2). There the apostle’s assistant 
acted quite independently on the command of the apostle; here also the direc- 
tions given him as to the qualifications for office in the Church show that he had 
at least to manage the election of the congregation, and to guide to the right 
men. ‘The qualifications for a bishop (I. iii. 2-7; Tit. i. 6-9) are, in the first 
place, Christian morality in general ; for those elected are to have a spotless 
character within the church and outside it; they must also have shown that 
they can manage well their own house to be able to manage the Church of God. 
“Those whose children are unbelieving, or disobedient, or lead a licentious life, 
are shut out from office in the church. If it is required of office-bearers that 


they are to be such as have been but once married (I. iii. 2, 12, ve 9'5) Bits 196); 
regard is had to the stain of incontinence, which in the consciousness of the time 


clung to a second marriage. 
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apostle (iv. 14; IL. i. 6)" In like manner, as the qualifica-_ 
tions for the office of a bishop, are those for the office of a 
deacon discussed, I. iii. 8-13 (comp. § 106, a). In the 
appointment of deacons there is similarly a careful scrutiny 
necessary (ver. 10), in which, in particular, regard is to be 
had even to their wives (ver. 11), as they must in many 
ways assist them. Widows also helong to the officials of 
the church, and for their appointment directions are given 
(I. v. 9-16). Tke oversight of the female portion of the 
congregation seems to have been handed over to them 
(comp. Tit. ii. 4). 


§ 110. The Church’s Confession. 


The last times, during which severe dangers threaten faith 
and Christian morality, and even fresh trials are appointed to 
patience, are at hand (a). The Church, however, looks for the 
appearing of her adored divine Lord, who will execute judg- 
ment, and bring her into His heavenly kingdom (4). The 
expressions about it already assume in our Epistles the 
stereotyped form of the Church’s confession that had sprung 
up from Paul’s preaching (c). Even in their great doxologies, 


11 Tt follows also from both passages, that by the laying on of hands, which, 
according to § 41, d, is to be regarded as the symbol of the prayer connected 
therewith, the gifts which fit one for the office were really given; and this 
Ritschl, pp. 886, 387, seems to overlook. And this does not contradict 1 Cor. 
xii. 11, when, on the ground of gifts already possessed by them (comp. Acts vi. 8, 
and therewith § 41, c), they have been designated for the office by the words of 
prophets, to which there is reference, I. i. 18, iv. 14; and only increased capacity 
for the special office to be steadily executed by them is given by ordination. 

12 These widows were to be at least sixty years old, to have been married but 
once, to be of good report, and to be approved by good works (I. y. 9, 10). 
Young widows are expressly excluded, as they are in danger either to break 
the solemn pledge to Christ in their calling by a second marriage (vv. 11, 12), 
or in the unmarried state to fall again into the temptations of fleshly lusts 
working in them (vv. 14,15). Even from their youth directly this position and 
activity may become dangerous to them (ver. 13). According to ver. 16, only 
those widows seem to have a right to church support who have no connections 
to care for them. On the contrary, what is spoken of, I. y. 8-8, is simply the 
appointed supporting of widows, who are the ordinary objects of church charity. 
And even these shall have a claim only if they are really quite alone (draws 
xipu), and on that account quite helpless (vv. 3, 4, 8), and also only if they are 
worthy of support on the part of the church, and do not trifle with it by an 
immoral life (vy. 5-7). 
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Paulinism is expressed in the liturgical form of the Church’s 
confession (d). 

(a) The Church existed even in the pre-Messianic age 

. se ¢ lal Fup: ¢ 3 O 
(Tit. i. 12: 0 vty aisv = 0 aidy obros), which bears the 
character of the earthly in its opposition to the divine 
(I. Vi. 17; IL. iv. 10; comp. also L. iv. 8: 4 vov fo} Kat 
7 péAXovea). The last times (Gorepor xarpoi) are at hand, 
and will bring with them, in consequence of temptation 
from seducing spirits, and doctrines of devils (comp. 
§ 63, ¢), a great falling away from the faith (L. iv. 1; II. 
iv. 3, 4)" The last days will be specially severe, in 
‘which a frightful corruption of morals will gain ground, 
which will even hide itself under a cloak of godliness (iii. 
1—5); and these days will the readers not only see, as is 
evident from the instructions (I. iv. 3-5) and exhortations 
(II. i. 5) given them regarding these days, but their pre- 
cursors are even already appearing (vv. 6-8). The hardships 
of the last times expected by Paul, according to § 98, a, 
assume then, conformably to the point of view of our Epistles, 
_ the form of severe imperilling of the pure faith and moral 

life. That, however, does not exclude the idea that bodily 

hardships also await the Christian. If, iii. 12, reference is 
made generally to the actual necessity of suffering for the 
Christian (comp. § 62, 6), this suffering appears, ii, 12, quite 

1 Tf the doctrines of devils (I. iv. 1), which in principle forbade marriage and 
the use of foods (ver. 3), seem to be regarded as appearing only in the future, 
yet a false asceticism must have been already in the sphere of vision of our 
Epistles (I. iv. 8: 4 cuparinn yupvaciae ; comp. v. 23; Tit. 1. 14: tvrorai 
avbpoxrwy). If, in opposition to that, it is maintained that to the pure all things 
are pure (Tit. i. 15), and that everything has been given to men by God for 
their use (I. vi. 17; comp. iv. 8), that is exactly the fundamental principle of 
Christian freedom in things indifferent, as defended by Paul (comp. § 93, c). But 
above all, as it is there asserted, that everything was created good by God, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if only it is received with thanksgiving (iv. 3, 4). 
Only it may appear strange that, according to ver. 5, food is sanctified only by 
the word of God and prayer. But for the Christian (ver. 3), who is to be conse- 
crated in his whole life, the question is not, therefore, whether a thing is pure and 
good, but whether it is consecrated, by which alone is it of the same kind with 
him as one consecrated. If, now, the zvrev%s (comp. ii. 1) can be nothing else 
than the thanksgiving required, vv. 8, 4, by which the Christian on his part 
makes the food to be consecrated, then the word of God can only be the word 
of blessing uttered at the creation (Gen. i, 29), by which God, on His part, 
appointed the food for man, and hence made the use of it to be well-pleasing to 
Him, 
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as § 86, ¢,as a result of living fellowship with Christ, and 
so, along with iors and dydrn, bropovy appears as a charac- 
teristic grace of Christians (Tit. ii, 2; II. ii. 10; L vi 11: 
mpaimd0eva). But the harder the times were, the more firmly 
was the Church to grasp for herself what she expects in the 
future on the ground of faith (Tit. ii. 13). 

(b) The receiver of the Epistle will presumably yet survive 
till the appearing of Christ, as he is to keep himself without 
blame to it (I. vi. 14); and he is conjured by it faithfully to 
discharge his office (II. iv. 1). It will follow at the time 
appointed of God (I. vi. 15: xaspots idios), as did the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given at His first appearing (Tit. 
i. 3; I. ii. 6), and the latter is thus designated émidaveca just 
as is His last (II. i10). With it comes the day of judgment 
(4 éxeivn juépa: i, 12,18, iv. 8; comp. § 64, b), on which Christ, 
as the judge of the living and the dead (iv. 1, 8), assigns retribu- 
tion (comp. i. 16,18, iv. 14); with it also begins the heavenly 
kingdom of Christ (iv. 1, 18), wherefore all who dare hope 
to be delivered in it rejoice at His appearing (ver. 8). In the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment we have already seen the idea 
of the earlier Epistles, according to which, in the perfected 
kingdom of God, Christ’s mediatorship ceased, disappeared 
(§ 103, 0); the perfected kingdom has here already become 
entirely a kingdom of Christ, who, at the appearing of His 
glory (comp. § 98, a), is expressly designated as our great 
God and Saviour (Tit. ii, 13)—a fact which Gess, p. 230, 
Schenkel, p. 357, question in vain; and He is adored with a 
doxology (II. iv. 18), which Schenkel, p. 358, will refer to 
God. It is His name which the Church confesses and invokes 
(i. 19, 22), which along with God (iv. 1; comp. ii. 14) and 
His elect angels (I. v. 21) are taken to witness. All 
this finds its example even in what the earlier Epistles 
teach of Christ’s kupsorns (§ 76, 6); yet the way is peculiar 
to our Epistles, in which, II. i, 18, ii. 19, xdpsos is used 

2 In the Second Epistle to Timothy especially, corresponding to its situation, 
is the duty to suffer for the gospel expressly emphasized (i. 8, ii. 8, iv. 5), in 
which Paul has given an example (ii. 9, 10, iii. 11). As for magistrates, on the 
other hand, by whom these sufferings are as a matter of fact appointed, not only 
is obedience to them required (Tit. iii. 1), as in § 94, a, but also intercession for 


them, which seems even already to have been a practice of the Church, according 
to De ail92; ? 
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of God and of Christ quite close to each other (comp. I. 
vi. 15).° 

(c) With the exception of the terms, already explained 
note 6, designating the divine glory of the exalted Christ 
who is to appear again, one searches in vain in our Epistles 
for dogmatic utterances about His person. On the contrary, 
in the designation of His coming into the world (I. i. 15), 
as an Epiphany analogous to His second coming (II. i. 10), 
the representation of Him as a pre-existent person has found 
its plastic expression. Of the facts of His historical life, His 
resurrection and descent from the seed of David (ii. 8) are 
connected in a way so aphoristic and complete, and introduced 
with the solemn pvnpdveve, that this must already have been 
a stereotyped form, by which the Church made good her faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus.* In the passage I. iii. 16, we 


3 In some passages, as II. ii. 7, 14, iii. 11, iv. 17, one may doubt whether 
6 xvpios is meant for God or Christ; but ini. 16, 18, ii. 19, 22, 24, iv. 8, 14, 18, 
22, it stands quite certainly for Christ, but only in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. On the other hand, He is called, I. i. 14, Il. i. 8: 6 xpos iuav; 
I. vi. 8,14: 6 xdpios iuay “Inoods Xpords, and I, i. 2, 12,11. i. 2: Xpirrds Incods 6 
zips yuov; the formula xdpsis "Inoots Xpiords occurs only five times in very 
doubtful readings. Generally, the names given to Christ show some variations 
from § 76, a; § 100, c, footnote 8. The simple name of Jesus has quite disap- 
peared. “Ingots Xpiords is certain only in II. ii. 8, Tit, ii. 18, iii. 6, and with 
6 xdpios Hwy it occurs in the passages above cited. The simple ¢ Xperds also 
occurs only I. vy. 11; on the contrary, Xporés "Incovs seems to be the most 
common, It is quite certain I. i. 15, ii. 5, iv. 6, and always (nine times) in the 
formula é» Xpior@ "Inood' ; it may bealso, in the eleven passages where the codices 
waver between “Incots Xpiores and Xpicrds Incovs, be the reading most commonly 
to be preferred. Here, also, the one God is opposed to Christ, not, to be sure, as 
the one Lord, as § 76, c, § 100, c, footnote 8, but as the Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus (I. ii. 5), which, in fact, comes to the same thing 
as Christ as Lord is the Redeemer. It has to be therewith considered, that the 
unity of the Godhead is not made prominent in opposition to the Godhead of 
Christ, but to account for His uniform universal purpose of love (ver. 4, and 
therewith § 109, a). 

4 It is not, however, to be overlooked that it is just these moments by which 
Paul, according to Rom. i. 8, 4 (comp. § 77, a, 6), proves the divine Sonship of 
Christ, and that the passages depend directly on the Pauline Gospel. The 
beautiful confession which Timothy had made before many witnesses (I. vi. 12) 
can scarcely have contained anything essentially different (comp. the Pauline 
juoroyic, Rom. x. 9; Phil. ii. 11); and when it is said, ver. 18, that Christ 
witnessed the same before Pontius Pilate, one must therefore think of His 
confession of His Messiahship (Mark xv. 2). Also this reference to a historical 
fact in the life of Christ occurring in solemn adjurations, points to a form 
already fixed, by which the Church justified her fundamental confession by an 
appeal to the first confessors of it. 
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have undoubtedly, as the unrelated beginning (read és instead 
of @eds), and the triple pairs of short homophonous parallel 
sentences show, a fragment of an old church hymn, by which 
the Church expresses her confession of Christ, and perhaps the 
opforoyoupévas is expressly to refer to it. “EgavepaOn év 
capxi, quite as the idea émupdveva, points to a higher super- 
human subject, who previously did not exist é€v capxi, and 
- just became visible in consequence of His coming év capi. 
The contrast of év capxi and év mvevpate is most naturally 
‘explained from Rom. i. 3, 4 (§ 78, d), according to which, further, 
édixato@On points to the justification of His claim to Messiah- 
ship given Him by the resurrection. By & pO ayyédous one 
most naturally thinks of His entrance into the heavenly world 
when He appeared to the angels as the Exalted One, while 
He was proclaimed as such to the nations on the earth (éxnpvxOn 
év €@veow). To the faith which He found in the world 
(ervarevOn év Koopm), corresponds conversely the glorification 
given Him in the divine d0£a (§ 76, d), after He was exalted 
to heaven (averjpOn év S0&n). Here, therefore, is the Church’s 
confession, in which is embodied the sum of the mystery of 
salvation, as that confession grew from Pauline preaching. 

(d) With reference to Christ as our Lord and Mediator, 
God, in the opening words of our Epistles, in the ordinary 
apostolic way (§ 77, 0), is designated as Ocds warnp (I. i. 2; 
IL. i. 2; Tit. i 4). He is the living God (I. iii. 15, iv. 10; 
comp. § 65, d), and the source of all life (vi. 13; comp. Rom. 
iv. 17), the dapevdys Oeds (Tit. i. 2; comp. Rom. iii. 4), and 
the fountain of all truth (Tit. ii, 10), the blessed God (1. 
vi. 15), and the fountain of all blessedness (i. 11; comp. Tit. 
ii. 13), The great doxologies, I. i. 17, vi. 15, 16, are foreign 
to the Pauline methods of teaching elsewhere. God is here 
praised as the movos Oeds or dvvdotns (comp. Rom. xvi. 27: 
pove cop Oecd), as the Bacireds THv aidvev or Bacireds 
Tov Bacirevovtav Kal Kipios THY KupLevdvTar, as the dbOaptos 
(comp. Rom. i. 23), or He who alone possesses immortality, 
as the ddparos (comp. Rom. i. 20), or as He who dwells in 
unapproachable light, and can hence be seen by none. While, 
therefore, the individual expressions correspond to Pauline 
statements about God, yet their doxological construction and 
the correspondence of the main thought in both doxologies 
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point to a confession of the matchless glory of God, that has 
come to be in permanent liturgical use in the Church. Jt 
corresponds to the whole tendency of our Epistles, as these 
strive to fix the apostolic doctrine, as the Church’s possession, 
that the individual form of doctrine which has been nowhere 
more sharply expressed than in Paulinism, should here pass 
into the general form of Church confession, 
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THE EARLY APOSTOLIC DOCTRINAL SYSTEM, IN THE 
‘POST-PAULINE PERIOD. 


INTRODUCTION. 
§ 111. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


THE Epistle to the Hebrews demands and justifies what 
had become unavoidable in view of the threatened apostasy— 
the complete separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother Church 
from national and ecclesiastical fellowship with Judaism (a). 
The older conception, which ascribed it to a disciple of Paul, 
or saw in it the production of a phase of a later development 
of Paulinism, could not account for its peculiarities of teach- 
ing (0). The teaching of our Epistle as a more mature form 
of early apostolic Judaeo-Christianity in all its extent, was first 
set forth with full intelligence by Boehm (c). The Hellenistic 
author belongs to a tendency within Judaism, to which the 
most important point in the old covenant was the priestly 
institution for atonement, and his method of teaching is 
formally determined by his Alexandrian education (qd). 

(a) The Epistle to the Hebrews, written no doubt shortly 
after the middle of the seventh decade, and whose readers are 
certainly to be found neither in Alexandria nor in Rome, but 
in Palestine, and specially in Jerusalem, transplants us into 
the circumstances of the mother Church as she was developing 
after the passing away of the first generation of Christians, 
who had seen the Lord Himself. The apostles were already 
dead, or had left Jerusalem. James, the Lord’s brother, had 
suffered a martyr’s death. The Church as yet held fast to the 
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law of the fathers, as the first apostles had themselves done 
once, and as is evidently presupposed in the apostolic council 
(§ 43, d). But the consciousness of the motives which had 
originally justified this firm retention of it, and which even 
Paul had acknowledged as such (§ 87, 0), were fading away. 
The longer, the more must the prizing of the legal institutions, 
in particular, the means of salvation given in them, lead to 
the depreciation and denial of those given in Christianity, 
especially if the supposition, on which such could alone be 
offered, became doubtful. But faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus, which by the hope of His advent immediately at hand 
had for the first time removed the contradiction between the 
Messianic times promised by the prophets and the appearance 
of the Promised One in the historical present, must have 
become wavering, when, with the unexpectedly long delay ~ 
of the advent, the hope of the commencement of the final 
consummation and the fulfilment of the promises grew faint. 
Meanwhile Zealotism within unbelieving Judaism, which was 
getting more hopelessly hardened, was increasing, and the 
persecution of the Jews who believed on Messiah was multi- 
plying from their side. The bond of national fellowship, 
which was once maintained with a view to work for Israel’s 
conversion now become without a purpose, could be main- 
tained now only at the cost of the denial of the Christian 
faith, which did not appear to fulfil to its confessors the 
expectations raised in them. In such circumstances, there 
began to gain ground increasingly a critical tendency to fall 
away from Christianity, to a complete relapse to Judaism. 
Only a decided separation of the Judaeo-Christian mother 
Church from her former national and religious fellowship with 
the Jewish Church, as it had already completely taken place 
by the Jewish Christians in the missionary regions of Paul 
(comp. § 105, d), could prevent this threatened danger. 
While the Epistle to the Hebrews summons to this decisive 
step, it contains also an exposition of the motives which must 
justify and compel Jewish Christianity finally to break with 
its past. 

(0) The critical dispute as to the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has led, in the first place, to a more exact 
examination of its special teaching. In general, the view 
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remains dominant, that the Epistle was not written by the 
Apostle Paul himself, but by one of his disciples. From this 
point of view, one is content partly to point out the essential 
points of agreement in the method of its teaching with the 
Pauline, and partly to note some contrasted peculiarities. 
In this mind Neander deals with our Epistle in the Appendix 
to his exposition of the Pauline doctrine (pp. 838-858 [E. T. 
ii, 1-14, Bohn’s translation]); so do Schmidt, only more 
briefly (ii. pp. 356-359 [E. T. 513-518]), and Lechler (pp. 
159-163), and van Oosterzee (§ 43). Lutterbeck (pp. 245— 
251) has, in a way somewhat more thorough, presented from 
our Epistle the teaching of Apollos as that of a strong follower 
of Paul (comp. lately Hilgenfeld in his Zeitschrift, 1872, 1). 
Messner has in the most thorough and comprehensive way 
from this standpoint treated of the teaching of the Hpistle to 
the Hebrews, who, to be sure, acknowledges a certain affinity 
with Petrine teaching (comp. p. 57), but he yet ascribes the 
Epistle to a disciple of Paul. A further step was taken by 
the Tiibingen school, who ascribed our Epistle to a later phase 
of development of Paulinism, by which it seeks to set forth 
Christianity as the true Judaism (comp. Késtlin in his Joh. 
Lehrbegriff, Il. 1.4, pp. 387-472), or to harmonize Paulinism 
with Judaism by the passing over of the latter to the former 
(comp. Schwegler, ii. pp. 304-325), or to make it acceptable to 
Judaism by the rejection of all that is offensive in it (Schenkel, 
§ 26, 27). Reuss Gi. pp. 265-290 [E. T. ii, 238-261)) 
similarly regards it as the first production of the theology of 
transition from Paulinism to the Johannean; and Baur, in his 
Lehrbegriff (pp. 230-256), seeks to show it to be the first 
step towards removing the antithesis between Paulinism and 
the Judaism of the Apocalypse, by which he throws the 
ambiguity of his interpretation of it on the author himself 
(p. 248). The latest productions of Pfleiderer (pp. 324-366 
[E. T. 51-95]) and Immer (pp. 399-421) see in it a 
Paulinism coloured by Alexandrian influences. But so long 
as one starts from Paulinism for a full comprehension of the 
teaching of our Epistle, one cannot thoroughly account for its 
peculiarities. 

(c) David Schulz had already in his commentary (Der 
Brief an die Hebrier, Breslau 1818) declared the general 
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view of our Epistle to be essentially distinct from the Pauline, 
and to be throughout Jewish; but he found, as it could not be 
otherwise with his one-sided exaggeration of this view, only 
contradiction (comp. De Wette, iiber die symbolisch-typische 
Lehrart des Br. a. d. Heb., in der theologischen Zeitschrift von 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, und Liicke, 1822, 3, pp. 1-51). 
For the first time, in consequence of the movement set agoing 
by the Tiibingen school, was the central thought of it again 
taken up by Plank (Judenthum und Urchristenthum, in den 
theologischen Jahrbiichern, 1847, 2, 3, 4), who regarded our 
Epistle as a complete counterpart, proceeding from Jewish 
Christianity, to the Pauline view. Kostlin also (in den theo- 
logischen Jahrbiichern, 1853, 1854) modified his opinion 
(comp. note 6), in the direction that the Epistle does not 
represent the Pauline school, but the general apostolic Chris- 
tianity, influenced no doubt by Paul, and that it represents a 
Jewish Christianity spiritually transformed by the impulse of 
Paulinism. More accurately, Ritschl designated the form of 
doctrine in our Epistle as a stage in the later development of 
the early apostolic form of doctrine, by which he, moreover, 
narrowed the influence of Paulinism on the Christology (pp. 
159-171). This correct conception of our Epistle lies at the 
basis of the thorough and luminous exhibition of its teaching 
by Riehm (der Lehrbegrif? des Hebrierbriefs, Ludwigsburg, 
1858, 1859, 2 Ausg. 1867; comp. especially pp. 861-863), 
only that he estimates somewhat higher the influence of 
Paulinism (p. 865 sq.). Biblical theology has not to answer 
the difficult historical question, how far the peculiarities of 
doctrine demand or justify the assumption of an influence 
of Paul upon the author ; it has only to verify its coincidences 
with Paulinism, which yet in no way by themselves justify 
the conclusion of a direct or indirect influence of Paul. It 
has, however, to start from the fact, overwhelmingly established 
from every side by Riehm, that the roots of the views of 
doctrine of our Epistle lie, in the early apostolic Jewish 
Christianity, in its difference from Paulinism ; and this assump- 
tion, on the ground of which we range the discussion of our 
Epistle in this place, will be most clearly confirmed to us in the 
exhibition of its doctrine throughout; comp. moreover, Kluge, 
der Hebréerbricf, Auslegung und Lehrbegrif, Neuruppin 1863. 
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(d) The author of our Epistle is, according to il 3, a 
disciple of the first apostles. Although not a native of 
Palestine, but a Hellenist, as his pure and select Greek 
diction shows, he must yet have continued a considerable 
time in the mother Church, and exercised a preponderating 
activity in it. If the peculiar conception of Judaism, which 
looks on it pre-eminently as the typical, yet in itself the 
imperfect institute of salvation, is conditioned by the special 
theme of our Epistle, it yet coalesces with the peculiarities of 
the author’s doctrine in all directions, that he, even before 
his conversion, must have already belonged to some tendency 
of Judaism, which put the main stress neither on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, as James (§ 37, 0), nor on the fulfilment of 
prophecy, as Peter (§ 36, 0), but upon the salvation given in 
the Old Covenant; and this not in the exact fulfilment of the 
law, as Paul the Pharisee (§ 58, 6) thought, but in the priest- 
hood, and in the atonement mediated thereby. How far to 
our author the insufficiency or the typical character of the 
Old Testament saving institute had been already given 
up by the influence of prophecy, it is not possible to say. 
But he could, at any rate, after he had found in Jesus the 
Messiah, and with Him the perfect salvation promised to his 
people, reach certainty about this only by a comparison of. 
the atonement offered in Christianity with that of the Old 
Testament. Our author further, like Paul, is no novice in 
respect to theology; but he has not been educated in the 
school of Pharisaic-rabbinic learning, as the former (§ 58, a), 
but in a school in which the spirit of Alexandrianism had the 
ascendency. Yet this culture seems to leave influenced 
rather the formal side of his method of doctrine. The ques- 
tion who this author is, does not further interest. biblical theo- 


1 The Alexandrian culture of the author has, since Grotius, been admitted by 
most, but it has often been driven to one-sided exaggeration (comp. Baumgarten- 
Crusius, p. 90, who will have it that all the main thoughts of the Epistle have 
been borrowed therefrom). But even Neander has shown how completely 
distinct is the spirit of our Epistle from Alexandrian speculation, and Riehm 
has convincingly proved that nothing specifically from Philo can be shown in 
it. But the Alexandrian school in general, to which the author owed his 
education, must have been ruled rather by the spirit of the Old Testament than 
by Hellenic philosophy, and must have more really preserved the spiritual 
connection with Palestinian Judaism, than the peculiarly Alexandrian Gnosis 
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logy, yet it ought to be noticed that only the supposition of 
Barnabas being the author has any real traditional basis, and 
can explain the peculiarities of our Epistle in all directions. 


§ 112. The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude. 


The second monument of this epoch, and quite irrespective 
of its genuineness, is the so-called Second Epistle of Peter, 
which in its doctrinal method is in any case very nearly 
allied to the first, but belongs to the post-Pauline period (qa). 
The rise of Libertinism in principle, as also the commence- 
ment of complaints as to the delay of the advent, form the 
historical background for the exhortations of the Epistle (6). 
How little the former expositions have hit the speciality of 
its doctrinal method is clear from this, that Alexandrianism 
has been suspected in it (c). As the Epistle is connected in its 
main section in the closest way with the Epistle of Jude, which 
was directed against the first emergence of that Libertinism, 
it seems suitable to treat of the latter along with it (d). 

- (a) The question of the genuineness of the Second Epistle, 
handed down to us under the name of Peter, is not, as some- 
times happens, to be regarded as yet settled (comp. Weiss, die 
Petrinische Frage II. in den theologischen Studien und Kritiken, 
1866, 2). If it is genuine, its origin falls shortly after the 
middle of the seventh decade, and then it is an undoubted 
monument of this epoch. But if it is not genuine, it must be 
regarded as such. Its whole doctrinal method is specifically 
Judaeo-Christian, moving in Old Testament images, histories, 
and ideas, and it exhibits in all its fundamental lines so 
manifold affinities with the First Epistle of Peter (comp. the 
work above, pp. 286-294), that we can imagine the author to 


(p. 864). The ingenious attempt by Pflciderer to explain the teaching of the 
Epistle from the specifically Philonian view of the contrast between the 
invisible imperishable archetypal world, and the visible perishable actual world 
of sense (pp. 825-832 [E. T. ii. 51-60]; comp. Lipsius, § 591, 704, 738), seems 
to me to mix up together the two quite distinct orders of ideas of the heavenly 
dwelling of God, as the archetypal holy place, and of the heaven of perfected 
salvation, already present (é.e. in the divine purpose), and ideally present to 
Christian hope, which do not throughout need any such explanation ; and the 
assertion that the essential superiority of Christianity is traced back in it to 
that metaphysical opposition, seems to me to have not been quite established. 
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have proceeded only from the circle of the first apostles. On 
the other hand, the Epistle is addressed to the essentially 
Gentile churches of Asia Minor (i. 1; comp. ili. 1), that had 
been formed by the Pauline activity; he is aware of the 
Pauline Epistles (iii. 15, 16), and even the Epistles of the 
Imprisonment sent to Asia Minor; there are perhaps to be 
found even traces of the doctrinal language of the Pastoral 
Epistles. Our Epistle therefore belongs to the monuments of 
the form of doctrine of the first apostles from the post-Pauline 
period, even though it is difficult to show any traces of what 
is specially Pauline in it. 

(6) The Second Epistle is hortative, as is the first; but if 
the position of Christians in the midst of the unbelieving 
world gave occasion to the exhortation of the latter (} 36, a), 
the exhortation of the former is caused by the special 
dangers which threatened the inner life of the Church. 
That great corruption of morals, which the Pastoral Epistles 
prophesied for the last times (§ 110, a), we see here already 
in part begun. But the most dangerous thing was, that it 
excused itself for the fundamental principles of Libertinism, 
which ought to be a consequence of true Christian liberty, 
and were based on an appeal to misunderstood and misapplied 
words of Paul and other passages of the Bible. But it was 
to be expected that this Libertinism would ever more acquire 
for itself a yet more comprehensive basis, and so would 
shape itself into a false doctrine, dangerous to the soul. The 
more our author now borrows for his exhortation, as Peter 
does (§ 51, d), motives from the doctrine of Christian hope, 
the more dangerous was it if the foundations of Christian 
hope itself began to get unsteady. But even already, the 
delay in the fulfilment of this hope began at that time to be 
spoken of in the Church in a tone of complaint or of fault- 
finding (comp. § 111, a), and it was to be expected, that if 
that mtiole generation, within which the advent of the Parousia 
had been confidently expected, should really die out before it 
came, the frivolous doubt would deny any possibility of its 
fulfilment, and thus the fundamental grounds for striving after 
Christian virtue would be undermined. It is this historical 
situation which gives its special colouring to the exhortation 
of our Epistle, and conditions its whole contents and compass. 
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(c) Schmid (ii pp. 212-217 [E. T. 413-416]) treats 
of the doctrines of our Epistle in the appendix to his 
representation of the Petrine doctrinal system, while he brings 
forward many right, but in no respect exhaustive, considera- 
tions as to the connection of the two; and in consequence of 
a mistaken conception of the éméyvwous emphasized in it, he 
ascribes to the Epistle an Alexandrian colouring, which must 
stamp it as intermediate between the Petrine and the 
Johannean systems. While Lechler (p. 191 f.) and Lutterbeck 
(pp. 179-182) do not go beyond a few unimportant remarks, 
which give a result unfavourable to its authenticity, Messner 
(pp. 154-170) has dealt with the doctrinal system of our 
Epistle in the sense of Schmid in the greatest detail; while, 
on the other hand, van Oosterzee, p. 30, has mainly sought to 
prove the relationship of its doctrinal system with that of 
First Peter. On the side of the Tiibingen school, Schwegler 
(ii. pp. 495-517) has enrolled our Epistle in the history of 
the development of the Roman Church, and reckoned it along 
with the pretended Gospel of Mark recommended by him, and 
the Clementine Recognitions, which represent the complete 
conclusion of peace. He declares its dogmatic character to be 
Petrine, and finds Philo’s writings to be diligently used in it, 
although, to be sure, the proof for this adduced by him 
cannot prove anything (comp. Immer, p. 493f). Baur, on 
the. other hand, only asserts that Christianity is conceived 
of in it theoretically as émlyvwous, practically as ayaa or 
apetn, and thus Paulinism and Jewish Christianity were 
united, in which was shown the tendency of the doctrinal 
system of the Catholic Church as it was being shaped (p. 297). 

(d) The Epistle of Jude, written apparently about the 
middle of the sixth decade, comes from the brother of James, 
whom we, § 37, put among the representatives of the early 
apostolic type of doctrine. It is very natural, on this account, 
to connect his doctrine with that of this James, and by this 
Schmid (ii. pp. 140-150 [E. T. 368-374]) and Messner 
(pp. 99-107) have allowed themselves, in fact, to be misled. 
In his doctrine of the judgment he is to present a sidepiece to 
the doctrine of James about the law. But our Epistle neither 
contains any special doctrine of the judgment, which naturally 
is spoken of only in his threats against those libertines he is 
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contending with (whom both regard, but mistakenly, as 
special false teachers), nor does he show elsewhere any 
affinity to the Epistle of James beyond the common funda- 
mental principles of Jewish Christianity. Since, now, the 
Second Epistle of Peter was not only acquainted with the 
Epistle of Jude, but in its polemic against the libertines 
(note 0) is in great part in harmony with it, their spiritual 
affinity is thereby established on both sides. In this 
Epistle there are shown, to be sure, although its method of 
teaching is rooted in the Old Testament, hints even of the 
Pauline method in contradistinction from the Epistles of 
Peter. Yet we shall ever have a right to reckon the other- 
wise small results, which the Epistle of Jude furnishes to 
biblical theology, incidentally with the representation of 
doctrine of the Second Epistle of Peter (comp. Immer, p. 491). 
Lechler (p. 170 f.) and Lutterbeck (p. 176 f.) have contented 
themselves with establishing its Jewish-Christian character 
in general. Reuss has, by the way, made use of both our 
Epistles as sources for Jewish-Christian theology (i. book iv.), 
Van Oosterzee has included the Epistle of Jude, § 31, among 
the doctrinal systems allied to the Petrine. Schwegler has 
dealt with it only by way of appendix (i. pp. 518—522), in 
order to prove a tendency to recommend the apostolic 
tradition, which would be put strangely enough in the mouth 
of an unknown individual, for whom only the claim was 
made for the honour to be the brother of the honoured head 
of the Jewish Christians. 


§ 113. The Johannean Apocalypse. 


The third monument of this period, in which the inner 
dangers and the external troubles required a re-quickening of 
the flagging hope in the nearness of the Parousia, is the 
Apocalypse (v). This comes apparently from the Apostle 
John; but it must in any case be considered, without reference 
to the other Johannean writings, as a witness of the early 
apostolic Jewish Christianity of this period (0). The 
prophetic character of the book renders it more difficult to 
estimate its biblical theological value, but it does not lessen 
that value (c). In the former conceptions of its method of 
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doctrine, the question above all else has been discussed, 
whether any antithesis to Paulinism is uttered in it (d). 

(a) At the beginning of the seventh decade stands in any 
case the sole prophetic writing of the New Testament, though 
the historical references of the Apocalypse may point to the 
year 68, or more correctly the year 70. In it once again, to 
the doubts and anxieties on account of the delay of the 
Parousia, which emerged at this time (§ 111,a; 112, d), 
there was opposed the most energetic announcement of its 
immediate nearness. The author in a series of visions has in 
part received the assurance that it is at hand; he partly sees 
in striking images itself, its foretokens, and the process of the 
final consummation beginning with it. He even undertakes 
to point out the signs of the time after the method of the 
Jewish Apocalypse, and to indicate within his historical field 
of vision its milestones, by which one may count the steps 
which the development of the last times must take till the 
final catastrophe. Everything, moreover, in this period recalls 
it. In the Church, Christian life has sunk low, and heathenish 
Libertinism misleads her by its false prophecy, which professes 
to be deep wisdom (comp. § 112, 0, d). Persecutions by 
Jews and Christians have affected the Church, but above all 
is the horror of the time of Nero, which furnished the author 
with the image, ever before his eyes, of the capital city of 
the world drunk with the blood of the martyrs. As in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Second Epistle of Peter, so 
here too the proclamation of the Parousia is at the same time 
a powerful call to repentance, as also a powerful declaration 
~ of comfort. 

(b) The oldest tradition, which begins indeed with Justin, 


’>> aseribes the Apocalypse, quite unanimously, even thus early 


to the Apostle John. The doubts which emerged later in 
the church of Alexandria, and made the canonical validity of 
the Apocalypse a matter of contention for long in the East, 
spring, one strongly suspects, from a dislike of the contents 
of the book. The glowing phantasy, and the flaming indigna- 
tion towards the enemies of the kingdom of God, which 
characterize the book, correspond to the image of the son of 
thunder, which the earlier Gospels show us; and there can 
be no doubt that the fundamental type of his doctrinal views 
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is that of the early apostolic Jewish-Christian Church. And 
hence the Tiibingen school have rightly blamed for one- 
sidedness the later criticism, which, in the dilemma to ascribe 
either the Apocalypse or the Gospel and the Epistles to the 
Apostle John, decides without further trouble for the latter. 
That dilemma, however, to which they firmly adhere, is yet 
by no means proved by the evidence (comp. Hase, de 
Tiibinger Schule, Leipzig 1855, pp. 20-30). . Biblical theology 
has as little to settle the justification for that theory as it has 
to settle the question of authenticity; it has to present the 
doctrines of the Apocalypse as thore of a monument of the 
early apostolic Jewish Christianity, as these took shape in 
this post-Pauline epoch; and it has, on the other hand, only 
to take care that the reference to the doctrinal method in 
writings, in any case so diverse and so much later, which 
bear the name of John, does not prejudice a fair appreciation 
of the peculiar character of our book. 

(c) Corresponding to the special task of our book, the 
doctrine of Christian hope stands in the forefront of its view 
of doctrine ; yet it presents in several other ways the peculi- 
arity of the doctrinal method of the author, since the exhorta~- 
tion running through it refers in many ways to his conception 
of the Christian salvation, and to the moral motives involved 
in it. The greatest difficulty in the way of the biblical 
theological treatment of the book lies in this, that, in con- 
formity with the whole plan of the book, many views full of 
significance are presented only in images, whose interpreta- 
tion is not easy, and often it is difficult to show in them with 
certainty the limits of what is competent to a learned 
interpretation, and what belongs only to the poetic colouring. 
The prophetic character of the book, on the other hand, can 
in no wise diminish its biblical theological value. As surely 
as visions lie at the basis of the representation of the book,— 
visions which were to the author the bearers of a divine 
revelation,—so certainly are the seven visions of our book, 
which are artificially presented, executed in colours evidently 
borrowed from the study of Old Testament prophecy and our 
Jewish apocalyptical writings, and advance in systematic order 
(comp. my Recension von Diisterdieck’s Commentary in dem 
theologischen Lrteraturblatt von 1860, Nos. 1, 2), a free 
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literary reproduction of what was given the author to behold 
on the ground of their revelations of the future. Like every 
other doctrinal writing of the New Testament, it can, on that 
account, but reproduce the God-given contents with the 
stamp of an individual, which shows the special doctrinal 
view of the author. 

(d) By Schmid and Lutterbeck the Apocalypse is drawn 
on, only incidentally, with a view to a comparison with the 
representation of the Johannean doctrinal system; Lechler, 
while he too assumes its apostolicity, has first presented 
its doctrinal system independently (pp. 199-205), and then 
compared it with the Johannean (pp. 228-232; comp. van 
Oosterzee, § 49). Messner, on the other hand, who does not 
hold it to be apostolic (p. 363), has set forth with tolerable 
fulness its doctrinal system as the last (pp. 365-381), but he 
has in this confined himself almost entirely to the eschatology 
and the Christology. The Tiibingen school has been the first 
to set up a more thorough investigation into the whole 
theological character of our book, and to that school it was 
the only monument of early apostolic Jewish Christianity 
of any consequence (comp. Kostlin in his Joh. Lehrbegriff 
(pp. 482-500). Only a writing which in any case arose 
before the Pauline period must not be used, with Reuss 
(i. 4), as a source for the oldest Jewish-Christian theology. 
Naturally, the Tiibingen school finds in it an emphatic 
antithesis to Paulinism; but however often that may be 
asserted (comp. yet Immer, pp. 163-169), as little yet are 
_ the otherwise very diverse attempts by Baur (pp. 207-230; 
comp. on the other hand, Ritschl, pp. 120-122) and Schenkel 
(§ 21) to prove it to be considered successful. The indepen- 
dent representation of the Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse by H. 
Gebhardt (Gotha 1873 [translated into English, T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1878]) rests mainly on the proof of the identity 
of the author with that of the other Johannean writings 
(comp. my “ Recens.” in the Stud. wu. Krit. 1874, p. 582 ff). 


§ 114. The Historical Books. 


The latest of the documents belonging to this class are the 
synoptical Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles (a). Their 
VOL, II. L 
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origin is also conditioned, to be sure, by the circumstances of 
the time, by which the apparent delay of the Parousia 
threatened to weaken the faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and in the fulfilment of the promise (0). Their biblical 
theological value is conditioned by a critical decision as to 
the literary use of sources and traditional matter made use of, 
a decision which may and ought to be carried to some sure 
stage (c). Former labourers here offer little help for the 
execution of our task, because they either ignore the critical 
question, or else settle it in a falsely one-sided way (d). 

(a) There can be no doubt that the first two Gospels, which 
bear the name of Matthew and Mark, are to be looked upon 
as witnesses for early apostolic Jewish Christianity. Not 
only are their authors acknowledged to have been Jewish 
Christians, but the Gospel of Mark rests on a Petrine 
tradition; the so-called Gospel of Matthew on a written 
tradition of the Apostle Matthew (comp. § 11, a, 6). If with 
these we at the same time include the Gospel of Luke, and 
its continuation, the so-called Acts of the Apostles, although 
their author was without doubt a Gentile Christian and a 
follower of Paul, then would even that find its justification in 
the affinity of the former with the two other synoptical Gospels. 
But this affinity rests even on this, that the Gospel of Mark 
and the early apostolic sources of the first Gospel must have 
lain at the basis of the writing of the Gospel, as also were 
other early apostolic sources made use of either directly or 
indirectly (§ 11, c), while similar sources must, according to 
§ 35, 0, have been at the basis especially of the first part of 
the Acts of the Apostles. But a writer who made such 
abundant use of early apostolic sources, in spite of his 
dependence on Paul, could not be regarded as a representative 
of pure Paulinism. LEarly apostolic and Pauline elements 
must have become mixed in his doctrinal view, and his 
writings would be distinguished from the other documents 
mentioned in this section only in this way, that there is here 
undoubtedly a more direct influence of Paulinism; and that, 
even though such is to be assumed in them, it here forms 
not the woof, but the warp of the web of his doctrinal views. 

(0) Our synoptical Gospels arose partly before and partly 
after the year 70, the Acts of the Apostles a little later; 
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they belong therefore chronologically to this period. It is 
also very likely that the rise of our Gospel literature is 
closely connected with the circumstances of the time. The 
more that the most decisive evidence for Jesus’ Messiahship 
seemed to be brought into doubt by the apparent delay of the 
Parousia (§ 111, a; 112, 0; 113, a), all the more must the 
regard of the Church have been turned back to the historical 
life of Jesus, and in it must have sought for those moments 
which, even irrespective of His glorious return, set forth 
securely the Messianic character of His appearance. <A 
representation, moreover, of Jesus’ life could not be given 
without reviving the hope of His speedy return by the pro- 
duction of His prophecy of the Parousia. If the first two 
evangelists have set before themselves specially this task, this 
is presented from another side by the Pauline Luke. We 
have seen, § 90, 91, how it was that Paul reconciled the 
apparent contradiction of the history of Christianity, which 
found its richest and most significant development on Gentile- 
Christian ground, with the promise given to Israel, with 
which the earliest form of the hope of the Messianic final 
consummation was connected (§ 42, a). As, now, with the 
fall of Jerusalem the temporary rejection of Israel had 
become decisive, this apparent contradiction must have 
become glaringly prominent; and it was natural to seek in 
the life of Jesus, and in the history of the apostles, those 
moments which set forth the transference of Christianity from 
the Jews to the Gentiles as a transference ordained of God. 
Regarded from this side, the writings of Luke, which assumed 
this task expressly, must have helped to strengthen the 
certainty of the Messianic salvation, in spite of the unex- 
pected form of its development, and thereby to meet any 
doubt as to its hoped-for consummation. But the first Gospel 
also had apparently already canvassed this task, and, so far as 
it was possible in a narrative of the life of Jesus, had sought 
to solve it. 

(c) The biblical theological value of the historical writings 
depends in no respect on the idea ruling in the Tiibingen 
school, according to which the oldest church had not in them 
the viewpoint of original historical documents, but, as they 
had sprung from the dogmatic consciousness of the time, 
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conformably to this they modified them ever afresh (comp- 
Schwegler, i. p. 258). Even if the traditionary matter used 
in them was essentially historical, and was regarded as such, 
yet even from the selection and grouping of the materials, as 
well as from the individual literary reflections on these, the 
point of view could in several ways be recognised from which 
the author regarded it. So far as we can now trace the use 
made of the sources by the authors, it is added that in their 
motives for deviating from the sources, where these can be 
established, are exhibited the concertions and views peculiar 
to them. The matter is more difficult when we are in a 
position to ascertain nothing reliable as to the sources, 
whether verbal or written, from which the first or third 
evangelist has drawn. Then nothing else remains but to 
regard the facts, reflections, or sayings of Jesus, contained in 
these portions in the form and conception in which they are- 
received by the individual evangelist, as their special. 
spiritual possession, and as a moment for the determination 
of their doctrinal view, where it does not somehow lie in the 
nature of the case that the statements taken from their 
sources refer to the views of an earlier period, as does much 
in the preliminary history of Luke” In this relation the 
treatment of the Acts of the Apostles presents the greatest. 
difficulty, where cautious criticism cannot think of a detailed! 

1 This is least of all possible with Mark, when, not to speak of the very free 
use of single passages from the apostolic sources, the dividing line is not to be: 
drawn with any certainty throughout between what the author took from: 
(Petrine) tradition by word of mouth, and what he contributed from his own 
conception. On the other hand, the work of Mark can be perfectly traced in. 
our first and third Gospels, and also the use made of apostolic sources, where - 
these have been used independently by both. From the analogy of the- 
doctrinal peculiarities thus gotten on the one hand, and the character of the 
apostolic sources on the other hand, further conclusions can then be drawn of 
what has been altered or added by one of the two only of what was drawn from 
apostolic sources (§ 11, d). 

? The historical question, whether trustworthy traditions from the life and the 
lips of Jesus are herein contained, or whether only the ideas of the Church, by 
means of the authors regarding Jesus and the utterance of what they looked 
upon as the opinion or the command of Christ have been therein embodied, 
does not come within the sphere of biblical theology. For it only the facts and 
utterances of Jesus, as recorded by the Gospels, or by one of them, are estab- 
lished by means of the evangelists, as existing in the consciousness of the- 


Church at the time when the Gospels arose, and as regulation for her doctrinal 
development. 
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separation, carried through the whole book, of the accounts 
taken from the sources, or directly from eye and ear witnesses, 
and of what has been added by Luke (comp. § 35, b).° Yet 
not only does the plan and the doctrinal tendency of the Acts 
of the Apostles remain full of significance, but enough is to 
be found throughout the whole book, which, as the representa- 
tion of the writer, may be referred directly to his views. 
There is much, to be sure, which now seems to be a peculiarity 
of Luke’s conception, which belonged originally to his sources ; 
but imasmuch as he has appropriated them in the way before 
us, they may yet be looked on as his spiritual property. 

(d) It helps little to the solution of our task when Schmid 
and Lechler compare the Gospel of Matthew with the Epistle 
of James (comp. Schmid, i. pp. 133-139 [E. T. 363-368]; 
Lechler, p. 171); van Oosterzee, Mark and Matthew with 
Jude (§ 31); all three, the writings of Luke with Paulinism 
(comp. Schmid, pp. 355-366 [E. T. 513-518]; Lechler, pp. 
156-158 ; van Oosterzee, p. 211); and the first of them 
compare the two Jewish-Christian Gospels with the doctrinal 
system of Peter (ii. p. 211 ff [E. T. 412]). Lutterbeck deals 
very thoroughly with the doctrine of the Gospel of Matthew, 
as the first stage of the doctrinal system of Peter (pp. 
158-169); that of the Gospel of Mark, in common with the 
Epistles of Peter, as the third stage of it (pp. 182-184), in 
a way which corresponds neither with the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels nor with the originality of Mark. He is more 
cautious in the section about the doctrines of Luke discussed 
in the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (pp. 238-244). - 
In complete conformity with his system, Baur, pp. 297-338, 
has represented the doctrinal system. of the synoptical 
Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, as the fourth stage 
in the second period, according to which they are treated as 
purely doctrinal writings, which have quite freely invented 


3 For the representation of the earliest apostolic preaching, and for the 
religious life of the early Church, we have made use of this especially in its 
first portion, and similarly of many a part in the later sections for the illustra- 
tion of Pauline doctrine and of life in the Pauline churches. But as even in 
the first part much can be distinguished from the tradition made use of as 
belonging to the peculiar conception of Luke, so also the later sections can be 
variously used, in order, from the way in which Luke reproduces the words of 
his apostle, to find out his conception of Paulinism. 
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their materials in conformity with their doctrinal tendency, 
or have changed them. In complete opposition to this, Reuss, 
in his handling of the three Gospels (ii. pp. 344-366 [E. T. 
ii. 311-339]), has occupied himself mainly with the proof, 
that the supposed theological party points are not indicated 
in our writings, and that they cannot be put under the point 
of view of doctrinal writings with a tendency, unless they are 
to be convicted of self-contradiction. 


SECTION BE 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


CHAP TE Rk. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW COVENANT. 


Comp. van den Ham, Doctrina de veteri novoque testamento in ep. ad 
Hebraeos exhibita, 1847. 


§ 115. The Imperfection of the Old Covenant. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews presents the relation of 
Judaism and Christianity under the aspect of a New Cove- 
nant which is to bring the promise given in the Old to 
fulfilment (aw). Such fulfilment was dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of the law, and that even by the pious of the Old 
Covenant remained very imperfect (6). To meet this want, 
to be sure, there was given the atoning institute of the Old 
Covenant, which was to bring about for the members of the 
covenant the perfection necessary for obtaining the fulfilment 
of the covenant promise, but it had proved to be defective 
and unreal (¢). It could only have this one object, prefigura- 
tively to set forth as a typical prophecy the perfect atonement 
of the New Covenant (d). 

(2) What Christ proclaimed as the coming of the kingdom 
of God (§ 13, c), what the early apostles as the appearance of 
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the Messianic last times, and the perfecting of the theocracy 
begun : 40, a; 44, a), what Paul as the fulness of time and 


Git i513) ix 15) aie place t “the covenant recently. 
made (véa: xii, 24), which as to its nature is new (caw: s 


ix. 15), and_as to its continuance is eternal (xiii. 20). “The 
object of this covenant is at last to bring to actual fulfilment 
the promise which the Old Covenant was meant to fulfil and 
could not. The author points out in particular that the 
promised rest of God, which could not be given to the people 
of the Old Covenant, is to be looked for now in the New 
Covenant (iii. 7—iv. 10), and that all the righteous of the Old 
Covenant, even though they may have received the fulfilment 
of single promises (vi. 15, xi. 33), yet have not obtained the 
promise absolutely, 7.e. the covenant promise (xi. 39), because, 
along with the members of the New Covenant, they were to 
attain to the perfection (ver. 40) which the Old Covenant 
could not give, and which alone could qualify them for it. 
We have therefore in the Gospel, which presents to our view 
the fulfilment of the promise, received the same glad tidings 
as the people of the Old Covenant (iv. 2, 6); and the 
aim of the New Covenant is the reception of the covenant 
promise of the Old Covenant (ix. 15, x. 36), whose fulfilment 
it can bring about, because it alone realizes the conditions 
thereto. But this promise was not first given when the 
Sinaitic covenant was set up;” but this is already the first 


1This view is based on the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 31 sq. (viii. 8, x. 16), 
which Paul also quotes (Rom. xi. 27) without making more of it; it is also 
referred to by Christ in the words of the institution of the Supper (Mark 
xiy. 24; comp. § 22, c), and it appears in a significant passage in Peter (i. 2; 
§ 49, c). The covenant is a contract between God and His people; but, in 
conformity with the relation between the two parties, the making of the covenant 
is from God alone (viii. 9, 10). He it is who has given the covenant to His 
people, for the fulfilment of which He binds Himself by entering into covenant ; 
the covenant and the promise are correlative ideas (ix. 15). But the fact is now 
evident that this promise has not been fulfilled in the Old Covenant, and hence 
the need of a New Covenant which can actually realize it. 

2 As Paul already dates the promise from the time of Abraham (§ 72, d), so 
here also the Abrahamic promise is the basis of the Christian hope (vi. 13-18), 
on which account Abraham has in his eye the same goal of hope as the Christian 

_ (xi. 10, 18-16). Hence one cannot say, with Riehm, p. 232, that with Paul the 
promise was given before the law, but, with our author, after it ; for the passage 
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step towards the realization of it among the people, who 
certainly had not reached and could not reach the goal. 

(6) To make the people acceptable to God, and thereby 
capable of receiving the covenant promise, there was given 
them at the making of the covenant at Sinai the law, and 
this, to be sure, according to the teaching of the Palestinian 
Jews (comp. § 42,4; 71, c), by the mediation of angels (ii. 2: 
6 &v ayyéXov AadyOels Aoxyos); and this law of Moses (x. 28) 
was before the ratification of the covenant solemnly read by 
him in the presence of all, that they might now on their part 
bind themselves to its fulfilment (ix. 19; Ex. xxiv. 7). The 
awful severity of holy obligation which the Jews took upon 
themselves in entering the Old Covenant is indicated by the 
author, xii, 18-21, by the terrible appearances which accom- 
panied the giving of the law at Sinai.® Every transgression 
of this law was a breach of the covenant, which released God 
from His obligation towards the people, and rendered the 
fulfilment of the covenant promise impossible* But now, 
under the Old Covenant, transgressions were constantly occur- 


vii. 28 does not refer to the covenant promise, but to the promise of a new 
priesthood, which should bring about the realization of the covenant promise. 
Certainly the declarations of the early apostles are in accordance with the 
thought that the patriarchal promise refers to the final goal looked for by the 
Christian Church (§ 48, a). 

3 The law, as it belongs to the very essence of the covenant, cannot naturally 
be awanting in the new, but it is now written on the heart of the people, 
according to the promise of Jeremiah, xxxi. 33 (viii. 10, x. 16). From this 
latter view James also starts (§ 52, b), and it lies in a turn, directed, to be sure, 
against the law, at the basis of the Pauline doctrine, according to which the 
New Covenant is a spiritual covenant in opposition to the covenant of the law 
(§ 87, a). But the thought suggested by that prophecy to the author, that the 
_ defectiveness of the Old Covenant lay in the law’s not being yet written on the 
heart, is carried no farther in our Epistle; and hence it must not be brought 
forward, as by Riehm, p. 101, as a characteristic of the difference between the 
Old and New Covenants as taught in it. For the same reason also the difference 
between the Old and New Covenants, expressed by the Pauline contrasts of 
letter and spirit, of bondage and freedom, are equally foreign to our Epistle, 
even though the latter occurs, but in a different application, in early apostolic 
preaching (§ 49, d ; 52, 0). 

* Also with Paul, law-giving belongs to the essence of the Old Covenant, so 
much so that, 2 Cor. iii. 14, the reading of the law is the reading of the Old 
Covenant. The Old Covenant is designated, Gal. iv. 24, a covenant of bondage. 
But he distinguishes between the legal covenant, made with the nation at Sinai, 
and the covenants of promise made with the fathers (Rom. ix. 4; Eph. ii. 12). 
As he regards the latter as pure acts of grace, which attached no condition to 
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ring (ix, 15: at éml 1H mpoty Siadjen mapaBdces), and 


even because the fathers continued not in the Old Covenant ‘ee 
(by fulfilling the law), God must promise a New Covenant, if 


He would yet fulfil the covenant promise (viii. 9, after Jer. 
xxxl 32). No doubt our Epistle clearly distinguishes 
- between sins of weakness and ignorance on the one hand 
(aoOevea: v. 2, vii. 28 ; comp. iv. 15 ; dyvonuara: ix. 7, v. 2), 
as all the righteous even commit them,’ and transgression on 
the other, arising from intentional despising of the law (x. 28) 
and wilful disobedience, which in the Old Covenant incurred 
righteous retribution, because the threatening must remain 
BéBavos (ii. 2; comp. x. 28); like as the generation which 
followed Moses out of Egypt, on account of stiff-necked 
disobedience, had to perish in the wilderness, and must not 
come to the promised rest (iii, 15-19). Only these deadly 
sins, therefore, involve a breach of the covenant in the fullest 
sense, and every one who commits them remains shut out for 
ever from the fulfilment of the covenant promise. But each 
transgression of the law hinders the completion of the covenant 


the promise, so the law could as little annul the promise as the unfaithfulness 
of men could annul the faithfulness of God, which guaranteed the fulfilment of 
the promise to the posterity of the fathers (§ 72, d). 

5 There were, it is true, 9sxa:o: even in the Old Covenant (comp. xi. 4, x. 38); 
but they, too, according to xii. 23 (comp. xi. 40), needed yet rerciwors. Their 
Sixesootyn (xi. 38), just like that of those who were not under the law (xi. 4, 7, 
vii. 2), cannot therefore be regarded as a perfect fulfilment of the law, or as 
absolute moral perfection. It is rather, x. 22, presupposed that all the 
members of the Old Covenant had an evil conscience, z.e. a conscience of sins 
committed (ver. 2), in consequence of which they needed cleansing and perfect- 
ing (ix. 14, 9). The cvvefdnois here, just as with Paul, is not men’s consciousness 
as to their relation to God, as Riehm, p. 676, defines it, but their consciousness 
as to the moral qualities of their actions and dispositions (xiii. 18) ; and that, no 
doubt, is determined according to the divine law. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the contrary, in reference to dxasocdvn, follows the mode of speech of the 
first apostles, in contradistinction to that of Paul (comp. § 65, 6). 

6 Corresponding to this, the sinful acts of pre-Christian times, so far as they 
belong to that category, are designated, just as by Peter (§ 44, c, footnote 5), 
negatively rather as ¢pya vexpé (vi. 1), i.e. as works which have not, as all living 
creatures have, a living energy, which ought here to consist in the attainment of 
the divine good-pleasure, rather as all dead things, a defiling energy, in this 
case defiling the conscience with guilt (ix. 14); comp. Pfleiderer, p. 339 [E. T. 
ii. 67], who, however, it is true, adds here, ‘‘that these works belong to death, 
and deliver men over to death,” by which the idea of death is taken in a double 
sense, and partly in the sense of spiritual death, which is quite unproved here. 
Gess also, p. 448, mixes up this with the right one. 
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relationship, because that presupposes a fellowship of men 
with God, which cannot exist between sinful men and a holy 
God; and as the fulfilment of the covenant promise can take 
place only within covenant relationship, this became impossible 
to all the members of the-Old Covenant by their transgressions.’ 

(c) As, now, God, even at the setting up of the covenant, 
could foresee that transgressions would never cease, to prevent 
the full accomplishment of the covenant relationship, there 
was essentially connected with the law of the Old Covenant a 
provision, by which transgression was atoned for, and the 
defective fulfilment of the law was, as it were, adjusted, at 
least so far as the forgiveness of sins was generally possible, 
and no sin of wilfulness deserving of death (note 0) had been 
committed. This institution was the priesthood and the 
institution of sacrifice, by which the people were to be put 
into the position of perfection (TeAelwous), 2.¢. into that con- 
dition, perfectly corresponding to the holiness of the divine 
covenant, in which the covenant relation could be in its 
fullest sense realized.’ If, now, through the Old Testament 


7 With the question, how it came about that in the Old Covenant trans- 
gressions of the law never ceased, our Epistle does not meddle; there is not 
anywhere, in consequence, a word said. to trace it to the c#p%, as is done by Paul. 
By its distinction between sins of weakness and sins of wilfulness, a distinction 
we found in Peter (§ 42, b; 44, c), and in a certain sense even in the teaching of 
Jesus (§ 22, 0), it is not to be supposed that all sins in an equal way are to be 
regarded as opposition to God in principle, which brings death (and therewith 
the opposite of the promise), as with Paul, who never refers to any such 
distinction, but rather regards all sins as alike deadly (§ 80, c, footnote 11). 

8 In this rule, which, as with Paul, comes to be subordinate to the rule of 
life given in the law, the author sees the peculiar weak point of the Old Testa- 
ment law. Wherever he speaks of the law and its commandments, it is nearly 
always the law relating to priests (vii. 5, 16, 18, 19, 28), or the laws relating to 
sacrifice (vill. 4, ix. 22, x. 1, 8), along with the rules for sacred worship con- 
nected therewith (ix. 1: dnampare Aarpetes), and the regulations about meats, 
drinks, and washings (ix. 10) that are meant. According to vii. 11, the whole 
legal constitution depends on the priesthood, and with the latter the whole law 
is changed (ver. 12); according to viii. 6, the priestly action is the standard for 
the perfection of the covenant; for by that alone could the object of the 
covenant relation be realized, along with the bringing in of the reasiwois of the 
members of the covenant, by means of that could the Old Covenant become a 
saving institute. Accordingly, that which is to bring about the salvation 
promised in the covenant relation is not, as with Paul, the dinesocdvn, to be 
effected by a perfect fulfilling of the law, but the reAciwoss, which, in spite of an 
ever defective fulfilling of the law, is to be effected by the saving institute given 
in the law itself. 
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priesthood perfection. could have been really attained, there 
would naturally have been no need of a New Covenant with a 
new priesthood (vii. 11). But, as a matter of fact, the law, 
which established this priesthood, brought nothing to perfec- 
tion (ver. 19), as is clear from this, that all, even the righteous 
of the Old Covenant, needed perfecting (xi. 40); it is thus 
proved to be ineffectual and unprofitable (7d adtijs dobeves 
cai avogedés: vii. 18). It set up priests who had infirmity 
themselves, and on that account required ‘atonement (vv. 27, 
28; comp. v. 2, 3); it assigned the priesthood to mortal, and 
therefore to changing men (vii. 8, 23); while by connecting the 
priesthood with fleshly descent, it proved to be but an évrody 
capkwwy (ver. 16). These priests served, to be sure, in the 
Holy Place, but only in that made with hands (ix. 11, 24), the 
shadowy copy of the true-(heavenly) holy place (vv. 23, 24: 
Ta Umodeiypata, Ta avtituTa T&v adnOwev; comp. Vili. 5: 
oltives bTrodelypate Kal oxLd NaTpevovowv), which belongs to 
the earthly world (ix. 1: 76 dysov Koopuxdv). These sacrifices 
could not effect what they ought to have effected, the rererdoas 
Tov NaTpevovTa (ix. 9), as the need of their continual repeti- 
tion shows (x. 1); the conscience was not purified from the 
consciousness of guilt by them (vv. 2, 3), because the blood of 
animals could not take away sin (vv. 4,11; comp. ix. 12); 
they could only effect Levitical purification, ic. a xafaporns 
ths capkos (ix. 13). They could hence mediate no real 
approach to God, as the setting up of a Holy Place separate 
from the Holy of Holies itself shows in emblem (ix. 8, 9), and 
all the other ordinances also, which had in view Levitical 
purity, are only fleshly ordinances (ix. 10: SiKmardpata 
capkos), and therefore, in reference to the chief end of the 
law, unprofitable (xiii. 9).° 

9 Quite similarly with Paul, according to § 66, a, it is a settled point @ priori 
to the Christian consciousness that righteousness cannot be attained by obedi- 
ence to the law, because in that case the grace which is given in Christ would 
be in vain. But while he seeks the reason of the fact, that the law does not 
attain its chief aim in the carnal nature of man (§ 72, a), here it lies rather in 
the carnal nature of the lawitself. It is thereby no doubt to be considered, that 
by the law Paul thinks especially of the rule of life required by it, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews of the saving institution provided by it, and that odpé in our 
Epistle is never used in the specifically Pauline sense (§ 68, 0), but always of the 


flesh in its strict sense, i.e. the earthly material matter of the human body 
(comp. § 27, a). 
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(d) If the atoning work of the Old Covenant has not ful- 
filled its proper purpose, then must it, as the principal part of 
the law, have been given for some other purpose.” But this 
purpose can have been nothing else than the «shadowy repre- 
sentation of future things (x. 1: oid... TOY peddOvTOY 
ayabav, on . . . elkwv TOY Tpayyadtwrv), a prophecy in deeds 
of the atoning arrangement of the New Covenant. This 
typical conception of the holy institutions of Israel, already 
hinted at in the teaching of Jesus and the first apostles, is 
found also in the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 73, c); and in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment the expression is used on their 
principles, quite reminding us of x. 1 (Col. ii, 17; comp. 
§ 105, d). We have not therefore here to do with a Pauline 
view, adopted in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but with an 
early apostolic view, which Paul no doubt incidentally accepts, 
but which is carried to its fullest results only in the egies to 
the Hebrews." 


§ 116. The Promise of the New Covenant. 


The Old Testament itself points to the transitory character 
of the law, and of the whole covenant resting on it, while it 
presents to view a new one with better promises (a). In 
conformity with this, it is the same revelation of God, which is 
given in the word of God of the Old Testament as in that of 
the New (0). With this corresponds the use our author 


10 Although, according to § 72, c, Paul, led on by a similar reflection, indicates 
another purpose for the law (in his sense) than that apparently lying on the 
surface, yet one must not conclude, with Riehm, p. 135, that our author attri- 
butes to the law of sacrifice a purpose analogous to that of Paul, namely, to keep 
alive through the remembrance of sin the need of salvation, and along with that 
the longing for a perfect salvation ; for, x. 3, the effect of dvdpyncis duapriay 
serves only as an evidence of the insufficiency of the Old Testament atonement, 
but is not valid as an indication of a higher purpose, and there is elsewhere in 
our Epistle no connection with such thoughts. 

11 How far this is carried out is made most evident from xiii, 11, 12, when 
even such a fact as the burning of bodies offered in sacrifice without the camp is 
considered typical. But Judaism is by no means thereby declared to be one 
entire unreal shadow, and Christianity to be the real original substance thereof 
(Pfleiderer, p. 864 [E. T. ii, 93]}, but the former is the preparatory saving 
institute, prophetically pointing to the perfect. The essential difference between 
this way of regarding the law of worship and that of Philo, Riehm, pp. 256-259, 
660-662, has well shown. 
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makes of the Scriptures, whose learned method bears traces 
of Alexandrian culture (c). On the ground of Old Testament 
prophecy, the author sees the time for the abrogation of the 
Old Covenant to be already come, if from pedagogic reasons 
he announces this for the most part only indirectly (d). 

(a) If the first step towards the fulfilment of the promise, 
as it was made by the setting up of the covenant at Sinai 
(§ 115, a), has not attained its end, then the law then given 
can have been but a provisional one (€vTod7 mpodyovca), 
whose supersession (dréOyo1s) must come finally (vii. 18). 
This €vrod} is now in the first the fleshly commandment, 
which sets up the Levitical priesthood (ver. 16); but with the 
change of the priesthood, which is replaced by another higher 
priesthood, the whole law, which constitutes the atoning 
institute resting on this priesthood, is at the same time 
changed, and therefore in its ancient form abrogated (ver. 12). 
But such a new priesthood is already introduced (vii. 21, 28) 
by a word of God (Ps. cx. 4), spoken in the Old Covenant, of 
course after the giving of the law, and similarly the word 
Ps. xl. 6-8 sets aside the imperfect offerings of the law 
(x. 8, 9)... As, now, the atoning institute by which the 
Teretwors necessary for the complete realization of the cove- 
nant relation, and for the attainment of the covenant promise, 
is to be brought about, is an essential fundamental element 
of the covenant (§ 115, c), then with its abrogation the abro- 
gation of the Old Covenant must at the same time be taken 
into view. But this very thing is already indicated in the 
prophecy of a New Covenant (viii. 13); for there had been 
no room for any such covenant, if the first had been faultless. 
(ver. 7), ae. if it had not left the hope, which it had begotten, 
unfulfilled at the decisive point. And if there is to be now 
a new and a better covenant (comp. vii. 22: xpelrtwy 
SvaOn«n), then must it be confirmed as a valid ordinance on 
better promises (viii. 6). But what those better promises are, 


1 The provisional character of the law depending on this atoning institute is 
therewith confirmed ; all its fleshly ordinances are imposed only till the time 
when the promised improvement shall come (ix. 10). Paul also testifies to the 
transitory character of the law (§ 72, c), only our Epistle does not more closely 
coincide with him, as there the law, with its works, gives place to justifying- 
righteousness ; here, the law, with its atonement, makes way for the new atone-- 
ment given in Christ. 
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the prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-34), quoted in vv. 8-12, 
tells us; the New Covenant promises the law written on the 
heart (§ 115, 2, footnote 3), the knowledge of God become 
general, and the complete forgiveness of sins. As, now, it was 
to the author the chief defect of the Old Covenant that its 
saving institute could not bring about a full forgiveness of 
sins, so the third promise is to him above all else of 
importance.” 

(b) That there is really in the Old Covenant a prophecy 
both of the salvation given direct'y in the New, and of the 
salvation waiting its full realization in it, lies in the identity 
of the revelation of God in the Old and New Covenants. In 
the Old Covenant, God has often and in many ways spoken to 
the fathers in the prophets, as His organs (i. 1), as now in the 
Son; and, according to il. 2—4, the word of the law is just as 
inviolably stedfast (8éBasos), as that spoken by Jesus and His 
ear-witnesses was confirmed (é8eBaié0n) by signs.? The 
revelation of God in the Son is, to be sure, the last and 
highest, and it demands most stringently a hearing and a 
reception, because it offers to men the highest salvation. But 
as to its nature, the New Testament revelation is, quite as 


2 In fact, the setting up of the new perfect priesthood already promised in the 
Old Testament (vii. 11-17) is also designated (ver. 19) as the introduction of a 
better hope, i.e, of the real atonement to be hoped for by it, not merely typical ; 
and thus, with the introduction of the new offering promised by it (x. 5-9), there 
is given the certainty of the complete forgiveness of sins to be looked for in the 
New Covenant (vy. 17, 18). It is therefore, to be sure, to be noticed that the 
New Covenant has better promises, only in so far as in it a more complete realiza- 
tion is promised, of what was sought for in the Old Covenant by its atoning 
institute, that thus it has to do only with the same promises which refer to the 
setting up of the New Covenant relation itself, and which are therefore directly 
fulfilled by the introduction of that New Covenant. But the covenant pro- 
mise itself remains quite the same in the New Covenant as in the Old (§ 115, a), 
because it is just it which is fulfilled in the former. 

? One must not say that to the New Testament word of revelation a higher 
authority is ascribed (Riehm, p. 82); for if the despising of Christ is reckoned, 
more culpable than the despising of Moses, this is made to depend, not on the 
higher authority of His words, but on the richer gifts which are received from 
Him, which hence make the despising all the more culpable,—a thought which 
is implied also in the passage ii. 2-4, where those gifts are expressly designated 
as the deliverance announced in the words of Jesus and His apostles. Also the 
way in which Riehm seeks to infer, from xii. 25, that the divine revelations 
bore in the Old Covenant an earthly, as they bear in the New a heavenly 
character, as the former. announce the will of God specially modified by the 
earthly relations of a definite period (pp. 94-97), introduces a true but irrelevant 
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with Paul and Peter (§ 89, a; 46, a), just such a word of 
God as God had spoken in the Old Testament (xiii. 7 : 6 Adyos 
Tod Qeod; vi. 5: Ocod phwa; v.12: ra Adya Tod Oeod). 
Conversely, the latter retains its inviolable validity in the 
New Covenant. Even to us, even to Christians (comp. 
§ 73, a), God speaks exclusively by the word of the Old 
Testament (xii. 5); and the living and effectual word of God, 
which, for the purpose of warning the readers, is described 
(iv. 12) as surely executing the judgments threatened in it, 
and as judging the innermost heart of men, is from the con- 
nection a word from the Old Testament Psalms. 

(c) Because God Himself speaks in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament citations, which, moreover, are quite prepon- 
deratingly taken from the Book of Psalms, are introduced, 
deviating from Paul’s way (§ 74, a), mostly as spoken directly 
by God (i. 5, 13, and often), even when they appear in their 
original connection to have been spoken not by God, and even 

-when the words are in the third person about God (i. 6, 7, 8; 
iv. 4, 7, vii. 21, x. 30).4 In others the author proceeds as 
Paul does, quite disregarding the connection and the historical 
reference of the particular passages (§ 74, c) in his use of 


thought into the passage, which simply puts God speaking from Sinai by earthly 
messengers in opposition to God speaking from heaven, and announcing the 
atonement perfected by the New Testament Mediator (ver. 24),—an atonement 
in which we, along with all the pious of the Old Covenant, share (vv. 22, 23). 
Also the roavuspas xual rorvrporws (i. 1) seems rather to express the riches and 
fulness of the divine revelation, than the defect of all prophecy so spiritedly set 
forth by Riehm, pp. 90-92, as appearing in fragments, and therefore in different 
parts and forms. 

4 There occur about seventeen quotations from the Psalms and a few from the 
Pentateuch, two from Isaiah and Jeremiah, and one each from Habakkuk, 
Haggai, and the Proverbs. If, iii. 7, ix. 8, x. 15, the Holy Ghost appears as 
the speaker, it is thereby only meant that God by His Spirit speaks in the 
sacred writers (comp. § 46, a), as elsewhere these passages are brought forward 
as the words of God (comp. iv. 3, 5, 7, 8, viii. 8, 13). Only in ii. 6 is a passage 
from the Psalms (viii. 5) brought forward with the indefinite formula, dszapripare 
xod vis Atywy, because there God is Himself addressed; and in iv. 7 David 
is designated as the medium of revelation (i. 1) by the words tv Aavid Afyuy, as 
the author, following the superscription of the LXX., regarded him as the 
author of Psalm xcy., because there the point of time of an utterance in 
it was of importance. Where Christ appears as the speaker (ii. 11, 12, 13, 
x. 5, 8, 9), He is really, according to direct Messianic interpretation, regarded 
as the speaker in those passages, as in xii. 21, ix. 20, where He has not to 
do specially with Scripture quotations, but with words of Moses which the 
Scriptures record. 
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Scripture, on the supposition that the Scriptures generally, 
where the text to any extent allows it, prophesy directly of - 
Messiah; and so he indicates passages as directly Messianic in 
which the Messianic lies in the highest degree indirectly or 
typically (i. 5, 8, 9, 13, ii. 6 ff, v. 6, x. 5), even where the 
Old Testament passages undoubtedly treat of Jehovah (1. 6, 
10-12), or where only the phraseology of the LXX.’ suggests 
such a reference (i. 6, x. 5, 37), and he makes Christ Himself 
speak in the passages cited, ii. 11-13, x. 5-7. But as Peter, 
according to § 39, a, b, had incidentally sought to prove that 
Old Testament passages could be understood only of the 
Messiah, so our author seeks expressly, iv. 6-9, to show, that 
the passage about the rest of God (Ps. xcv. 11) cannot refer 
to the rest in the land of Canaan, and, xi. 13-16, that the 
complaint of the patriarchs as to their being foreigners must 
refer to the heavenly fatherland. We would not therefore 
in this see, with Riehm, p. 261, the forced method of the use 
of Scripture akin to that of Philo. But there is involved, 
perhaps, this amount of truth, that the passages brought 
forward by him with such painstaking care as to give to their 
citation a literary dash, are pressed by the author for his 
argument to the uttermost (ii. 6—9, iii. 7-iv. 10), and that in 
particular, vii. 1-25, he regards as significant what the 
Scripture says of Melchisedec, and what it does not say (ver. 3).° 


5 The author follows, to be sure, and so far he differs from Paul (§ 74, 5), so. 
exclusively the LXX., that he betrays scarce any knowledge of the original 
text, and adopts that ienclation even with its errors and additions (i. 7, ii. 7, 
x. 38, xii. 5, 6,15; comp. i. 6, xii. 21) ; he even grounds his arguments on texts 
wrongly irannieeay (x. 5-10, xii. 26, 27), where, moreover, ny apparently cites 
the text lying before him, agreeing most nearly with our Codex Alexandrinus, 
with varying exactness, as Paul does (comp. Bleek, der Briefan die Hebriier, 
Berlin 1828, i. p. 368). 

°The manner'in which, in this section, what the Scriptures say of Melchi- 
sedec is regarded not as a historical account, but as a typical prophecy exclu- 
sively, which has its special significance for the Christian present, is peculiar 
(comp. Rom. iv. 23, 24, and therewith § 73, c). Itisan analogous instance when, 
ix. 8, in an institution of the law regard is had to what the Holy Ghost (who: 
caused it to be recorded) wished to be thereby signified, whereby, as with Paul 
(§ 73, a), the present readers of the Scriptures and not the former are considered 
to have been mainly in the eye of the Spirit. On the other hand, there nowhere 
occurs any instance of proper allegorizing, as there is even in Paul (§ 78, 6); 
the typological value of Melchisedee being ready to hand through Ps. ex: The 
characters of the former times are brought forward in chap. xi. not as types, but. 
only as examples by way of exhortation. 


ae 
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(@) The author apparently avoids saying explicitly that 
the period which prophecy has in view for the transitional 
duration of the Old Testament institution of atonement is 
past. But there ‘can be ‘no doubt that in the opinion of the 
author it is past. The rules of worship of the Old Covenant 
for him belong to the past (ix. 1: eZyev); the time when the 
Holy Place yet stood is a past time (ix. 8; comp. x. 19); with 
the entrance of complete forgiveness of sins the sin-offering 
has ceased (x. 18; comp. ver. 9: dvacpet 76 mpHrov) ; and the 
_ thankoffering, which is well-pleasing to God, is no longer that 
of the Old Testament (xiii. 15, 16).’ The exhortation of the 
Epistle culminates in the demand to abandon fellowship in 
the worship of the Old Testament (xiii. 13; comp. § 111, a), 
and he suitably presupposes that the Levitical worship has 
lost every claim upon his readers, since also the author aims 
at this throughout the rest of the Epistle, indirectly rather, by 
leading his readers over to the conviction of the complete 
sufficiency of the Christian institution. But the author 
scarcely considers the abrogation of the law to be confined to 
the offering of sacrifice, as Ritschl, p. 163, supposes; as even 
the ordinances mentioned ix. 10 were imposed but to the 
time of reformation, which doubtless has already begun, and 
makes the continuance of them useless (xiii. 9).° 


7 It is therefore quite a mistake, when Baur, p. 248, following Schwegler, 
asserts that the Levitical worship is to continue till the Parousia as an integral 
element, not indeed of perfect Christianity, but of that which presently exists. 
. The passage viii. 18 can prove nothing of the sort, as the word of God, which 
has declared the first covenant to be so old that it is ready to vanish, i.e. to be 
abrogated, was spoken even by an Old Testament prophet ; it cannot therefore 
be denied that it is now yet nearer the vanishing. 

8 To be sure, the range of the statement, that with the change of the priest- 
hood there is a change of the whole law (vii. 12), cannot be measured with 
perfect accuracy, inasmuch as the word véss usually in our Epistle designates 
the law, in so far as it set up an atoning institute (§ 115, c, footnote 8). But 
not without a purpose is that stated so generally. The considerations on which 
Paul ever asks the Jewish Christians to abide by the law (§ 87, 0) have fallen 
away from the historical horizon of our author (§ 111, a), and in proportion as 
any dependence on the ancient law has become dangerous for the readers, must 
the complete dissolution of that be indicated, to which nothing in principle 
stands in the way. 
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§ 117. The Realization of the New Covenant. 


The salvation given in the New Covenant appears through- 
out as intended for the people of the Old Covenant (a). But 
only believing Israel has a share in the New Covenant, as 
those Israelites who abide in unbelief fall under the righteous 
punishment of their apostasy (0). This sifting had to occur, 
as along with the perfect sacrifice and the setting up of the 
New Covenant, the Messianic perfect time had come (c). The 
perfected salvation promised is yet future, to be sure; but as it 
is guaranteed by the introduction of the New Covenant, to the 
Christian consciousness it seems to be already present (d). 

(a) The people of Israel, with whom God made the Old 
Covenant at Sinai, are designated at times the people simply 
(vii. 5, 11, 27: Aaos), at other times the people of God 
(xi. 25), and they are at the same time the receivers of the 
blessings of the New Covenant. The perfect high priest 
atones for and sanctifies the people (ii. 17, xiii. 12; comp. 
ii. 11); to the people of God the promise of the Sabbath rest 
remains in reserve (iv. 9); and that we are not thereby in any 
way to think of a newly elected people of God, is clear from 
ii. 16, according to which Christ takes hold of the o7épya 
’ABpadu. This view is not explained by the consideration 
that the author is writing to Jewish - Christian * readers, 
because, as a matter of fact, the Christian Church in his day 
was already composed of more heathen than Jews, but only 
by this consideration, that he regards the people of the Old 
Covenant as in principle the proper subjects of the Church of 
the New Testament. We stand here quite on the ground of 
the early apostolic view (§ 42, 44), according to which the 
people of Israel are regarded as, in the first place, the proper 
receivers of the Messianic salvation. This view follows of 
itself from the conception of the Messianic salvation as 
belonging to the New Covenant (§ 115, a), promised in the 
first place, indeed, to the people of the Old Covenant, and 
partly realized in the promise given to them, and partly yet 
to be realized. According to ix. 15, the called are evidently 
the members of the Old Covenant; for in order that they 
may receive the promise of the eternal «Anpovouia, there is 
provided in the New Covenant a deliverance from the trans- 
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gressions committed during the old. Just so the «npovouor 
Ths émayyedias, to whom God has even in Abraham’s time 
ratified by an oath (vi. 17) His unchangeable purpose, are all 
the descendants of Abraham, whether they live under the Old 
or under the New Covenants. If Christ has Himself prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (iii. 3), then must 
it from the beginning have been established with reference to 
the final salvation to be brought in by Him; and if the 
sufferings of the Old Testament people of God are to be 
regarded as the reproach of Christ (xi. 26), then not only is 
it implied that the latter is injured in the former, but from 
the connection this also, that in the founder of the theocracy 
rests the security also of its completion—a completion which 
must change all the sufferings of the people of God into 
glory. 

(6) It is clear from vi. 12, that the attainment of the 
promise by the members of the covenant even now, as § 115, 8, 
depends on a condition, that therefore not the people of Israel 
as such, but in so far as they fulfil their covenant duties, 
attain to the salvation preserved and guaranteed in the New 
Covenant, just as with Peter (§ 44, a). The Old Testament 
people of God form even already the household of God (otxos 
Ocod; comp. § 109, b, footnote 3), in which Moses acted as 
a Oeparwv (iii. 2-5). Even yet that very Israel constituted 
that house of God, to which the author and his readers 
belonged (ver. 6: od ofxds éopev iets), but only on the 

supposition that they hold fast the hope of the people of God 
 (édv . . . xatdoyoper); and that, as we shall see, is the 
specific Old Testament duty, which only believing Israel had 
discharged. And so it is not Israel as a nation, but believing 
Israel, which forms the Messianic Church. All the members 
of the Old Covenant people are, to be sure, called to the 
attainment of the promise (ix. 15), but those only, who con- 
fess Jesus as the Apostle of God and the High Priest (comp. 
iv. 14), are really partakers of the heavenly calling (iii. 1). 
It follows of itself, that all Israel remaining in unbelief are 


1The xarois txrovpéuos reminds one of the 4 dvw xAzuis, Phil, iti, 14. In 
other respects, the want of the idea of election shows that we have not here to 
do with the technical Pauline idea of calling (comp. § 88, d), but with the Old 
Testament Petrine (§ 45, 6, footnote 2). 
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shut out from the fellowship of this family of God, as Peter 
already teaches (§ 42, 0; 44, c). The unbelieving are hence 
spoken of, iii. 12, as falling away from the living God, and, 
xii. 15, 16, the falling away from Christ is characterized by 
an Old Testament expression (comp. Deut. xxix. 18, and the 
ordinary designation of idolatry as fornication) as a relapse 
into idolatry, for which, as for all sins of wilfulness, expulsion 
from the nation was inflicted (comp. § 115, b; Num. xv. 30). 
Unbelieving Israel had no more a share in the sin-offering of 
the New Covenant, and therefore uo share in the covenant 
itself, and in the promise, whose fulfilment it realizes (xiii. 
10-12), and therefore it was fitting that there should be a 
complete separation of the believers in Israel from them 
(ver. 13). But it is clear as day, that the author, who strives 
to deliver the Jewish Christians from the bonds of fellowship 
with their countrymen, both in national matters and in 
worship, could not have refused to the Gentiles participation 
in the salvation provided in Christ, or that he could not have 
bound them to receive the law, i.e. to pass over into Judaism.” 

(c) The reason why not Israel as a whole, but only the 
believing portion, has a share in the salvation of the New 
Covenant, lies in this, that the Messianic fulness of times has 
come, as the early apostolic preaching has already announced 
(§ 40, a), and that all the prophets had prophesied of a 
sifting for that time, in consequence of which only a portion 
of the people would be actually partakers in the Messianic 


2 The passage ii. 9 (comp. ver. 15), to be sure, according to the circle of 
thought in our Epistle, only states, in the first place, that Christ has tasted 
death for each one, who belongs to the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), and from 
‘y. 9 one might with the greatest probability draw the conclusion, that if 
Christ has become an author of eternal salvation for all who fulfil the condition 
there presented, there is thereby implied indirectly the exclusion of every 
national or legal condition, although, looking at the context, any such conse- 
quence is not in view. But that the author has acknowledged the complete 
justification of Gentile Christians cannot be doubted, unless one ventures to 
question the statements so carefully put and quoted in note a, as Gess, p. 478. 
How, in the opinion of the author, participation by Gentiles in the salvation of 
the Old Testament people was brought about, on that point our Epistle gives no 
hint. Ata time when the preponderating majority of Christians already con- 
sisted of those who had once been heathens, he can scarcely longer consider 
them as being spring from the original stock of the Church, as Peter does, 
§ 44, d; he must rather have regarded them, as James does, § 43, c, asa New 
Covenant people called alongside the old people of God. 
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salvation (comp. § 42,¢; 91,0). God has spoken to us in 
His Son at the end (ém’ écydrov) of these days (i. 1), ie. the 
days of the pre-Messianic age (6 alwv odtos), and at the end 
of the period belonging thereto (él cuvtedela tév aldvev) 
is the perfect sacrifice offered which really takes away sin 
(ix. 26). But with the obtaining of a completely valid 
forgiveness of sin, according to § 116, a, is fulfilled the 
promise, which refers to the setting up of a New Covenant, 
and with the promise the times of reformation have come 
(ix. 10: Katpds SvopAdcews), which in place of the typical 
atoning institution puts the real, and in place of the imperfect 
of the Old Covenant puts the perfect of the New. The 
sacrificial death of Christ forms, therefore, the dividing point 
of the two ages; with Him the Messianic age (6 al@y péddwv) 
has for the Christians come.? They have already tasted its 
powers (vi. 5); they have already received its blessings 
(ix. 11, x. 1: Ta pédAovta ayaGa), 2.e. those promised at the 
entrance of the New Covenant, and which are connected with 
the ofxovpévn pédXovea, which is subject to Christ (ii. 5).* 
(d) Although with the fulfilment of the promise, explained 
§ 116, a, the Messianic time has come, the members of the 
New Covenant even yet wait the fulfilment of the proper 
covenant promise, and in so far Messianic perfection is for 
them even yet future.” This final consummation is evident 


3 The Messianic age has already come, according to Peter also (§ 40,a; 48, a). 
But there is, according to Riehm, p. 248, a more specific reference in our Epistle 
_ to the doctrine of the two ages of later Judaism (comp. § 67, a), which is foreign 
to Philo, the end of the pre-Messianic (i. 1) being distinguished from the 
beginning of the Messianic. But if the Christian present is already the aidy 
ytarwy, then the time of the Old Covenant may be quite properly designated the 
xoupds ivecrnnos (ix. 9), although the latter time, in which the tabernacle still 
stood, is to the Christian consciousness a past time, according to § 116, d. 
With the Philonic doctrine of the archetypal heavenly world, which Pfleiderer, 
p. 329 [E. T. ii. 56], introduces, this view has nothing whatever to do, 

4 The righteous of the Old Covenant also can only share in the salvation of 
this time in so far as they are perfected by the sacrifice of the New Covenant 
(xi. 39, 40; comp. xii. 23), as, according to ix. 26, that sacrifice has a retro- 
spective efficacy, and thus they become members of the New Covenant. There 
is thus here the same thought involved as in Peter, where the salvation provided 
in Christ has to be offered to all the dead ere the decision as to condemnation 
and deliverance at the last judgment can be given (§ 50, d). 

5 Quite as we found in Peter, from the beginning of the Messianic consum- 
mation (§ 44, 45), which has already been fulfilled by the appearance of Messiah 
(§ 48, 49), is quite distinct the goal of that consummation, which yet remains as 


\ 
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in the passage xiii, 14 (tyv péAXoveay roduw émifnTodper, 
comp. xi. 10, 16), according to an idea familiar in the native 
Judaeo-Palestinian theology (comp. Riehm, p. 248), and there- 
fore not Philonic (comp. Pfieiderer, p. 328 [E. T. ii. 55]); an idea 
which Paul has already stripped of its apocalyptic meaning, 
and has stamped as the expression for the ideal Israel (Gal. 
iv. 26; comp. § 90, ¢), but which originally includes the 
presupposition, that Israel as a people is regarded as the 
Church of the last time (§ 42, c), as the heavenly Jerusalem. 
But it is peculiar to our author, that, according to xi. 22, 
Christians are already come to Mount Zion, and to the city of 
the living God lying about it, the heavenly Jerusalem, while 
unbelieving Israel similarly are still gathered about Mount 
Sinai (vv. 18-21). In this way of looking at it there is 
expressed that interpenetrating of the present and the future, 
the ideal and the actual, which is involved even in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God (§ 15, c), which 
is expressed by Peter in his hope anticipating the future 
(§ 51, c), and is simply hinted at by Paul in his earlier 
Epistles (§ 96, b), and appears in fuller completeness in the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment (§ 104, d). Because that final 
consummation is completely secured by the introduction of 
the New Covenant, it appears ideally as already present. 
Yes, one is reminded at once of the origin of that idea in the 
teaching of Jesus about the kingdom of God, if Christians are, 
according to xii. 28, already in idea to receive the Baotrela 
aodxevros, although that kingdom can only really come into 
existence when the shaking of the heaven and the earth 
prophesied by Haggai (ii. 7) has come; while the kingdom of 
the Old Covenant people, inaugurated by a simple shaking of 
the earth (Ex. xix. 18), is characterized in the same prophecy 
as passing away (vy. 26, 27). | 


the object of Christian hope (§ 50). Just so, on the one hand, is the scriptural 
promise with Paul realized in the fulness of the time (§ 78, 75), and on the 
other the promise given to Israel remains to be still the object of Christian 
hope (§ 97, d). 
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Comp. Moll, Christologia in ep. ad Hebr. scripta proposita, 
Halle, 1854, 1855, 1859, 


§ 118. The Messiah as Son. 


Jesus has been exalted to the godlike Messianic dominion 
of the world, because He was the Son of God (a). But the 
name Son of God designates in itself for our author a super- 
human, eternal, Divine Being (0). . But this Being can be but 
as the effulgence of the divine glory, in which the Divine 
Being has perfectly stamped Himself (c). But the Son has 
become the Messianic ruler of the world only, because He is 
the self-efficacious creator of the world, and sustains the world 
by the word of His almighty power, as He has also prepared 
the house of the Old Testament theocracy (d). 

(a) The author of our Epistle was not one of the eye- 
witnesses of the life of Jesus, neither was he thought worthy 
of a special appearance of the exalted Christ, as Paul was ; 
but what he knows of Him he has received from eye-witnesses 
as opportunity was given (ii. 3), But these eye-witnesses 
proclaimed to him, according to § 39, 50, Jesus as brought 
again from the dead (xiii. 20), the divine Lord exalted to 
heaven (iv. 14, vi. 20), who now, in conformity with Ps. cx. 1 
(i. 13), sits at the right hand of God (i. 3, viii. 1, xii. 2), ae. 
shares His honour and dominion of the world (§ 19, c). He 
therefore applies an Old Testament passage directly to Christ 
(i. 10-12; comp. Ps. cii. 26—28), which refers to the xvpsos- 
Jehovah, and praises Him as the unchangeable (comp. xiii. 8), 
just as Peter (§ 39,¢; 50, a) and Paul (§ 76,6) do. Yes, 
even when he looks at the earthly life of Jesus, He appears 
to him in the light of this His exaltation as our Lord (vii. 14, 
xiii. 20), or as the Lord simply (ii. 3). But in His exalta- 

1 It points back to the earliest proclamation of Jesus, when Christ is designated 


by His earthly historical name as ’Incods, even ten times, i.¢. quite as often as in 
the whole collected Epistles of Paul together. Along with this, Xporés (iii. 6, 


a 
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tation He is, without more ado, addressed as 6 Qeds (i. 8, 9); 
and this, in any case, goes beyond Rom. ix. 5, as He is also 
praised (xiii. 21) by a doxology. Through this His exaltation 
to divine dignity, such as Messiah alone can attain to, it is 
established that He is none other than the Son of God, we. the 
agent chosen of God, according to prophecy, for the completing 
of all the divine purposes of redemption. The substance of 
the confession, therefore, which all Jews who believe on the 
Messiah are to hold fast, is: "Incods 6 vids tod Ocod (iv. 14). 
As Son He was the last and the greatest of God’s messengers 
(comp. § 13, c), in whom God has spoken to His people at 
the end of the pre-Messianic age (i. 1), and who on that 
account is confessed by the Christian Church as the Sent of: 
God (iii. 1: 6 dwéoroXos ... THS omoroylas judy). As Son, 
He is set over the house of the theocracy as Lord (iii. 6), in 
which Moses was but a servant (ver. 5); even the oixovpévn 
HéANovoa is put under Him (ii. 5), and He is made by God 
heir of all (i. 2), while the Father has entrusted to Him 
divine power and lordship in the everlasting Messianic 
kingdom (ver. 8).? 

(>) If Jesus, as the Son; has been exalted to the godlike 
dominion of the world, it would readily enough occur to the 
author, learned as he was in the Scriptures, who searched the 
Old Testament not for its original meaning, but who sought 
in it the pre-intimations of his own Christian thoughts (comp. 
§ 116, c), to reflect in this way, that the name of Son, which 
Jesus had already received in the Old Testament as a name 
peculiar to Himself (i. 4),? in that there the Messiah is desig- 
ix. 11), or more frequently 6 Xpords (iii, 14, v. 5, vi. 1, ix. 14, 24, 28, xi. 26), 
appears quite as a nomen proprium, as it does already in Peter (§ 48, a) and in 
Paul (§ 76, a), and x. 10, xiii, 8, 21, "Incods Xperts, which we find, besides, in 
Paul and Peter and James (§ 52, c, footnote 4), but never the specifically Pauline 
Xpords “Incovs. In Old Testament citations and in words of the author’s own 
xvpios appears, seldomer 6 xdpis (viii. 2, 11, xii. 14), often as a divine name, But 
only in xiii. 20 is 6 xdpi0s yay connected with the name of Jesus. 

? If, therefore, the punishment of death has been appointed even for despising 
the law of Moses, there is a yet more terrible punishment appointed for despising 
the Son of God (x. 28, 29; comp. vi. 6). With Paul also, Christ is put into the 
full dignity of sonship just by His exaltation ; yet he designates as the inheritance 
which the Son receives from the Father, not so much the Messianic lordship, as 
rather the divine glory, to a share of which he has been admitted (§ 77, 6, d). 


* One may doubt whether the author has reflected on this, that Israel collec- 
tively, in the Old Testament, is designated as Son. But this can to no extent 
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nated simply as the Son (Ps. ii. 7; 2 Sam. vii. 14; comp. 
i. 5, v. 5), must designate the specific nature of Jesus, in 
virtue of which He has attained to this peerless pre-eminence. 
The word vids, without the article, has therefore already 
become for Him quite a nomen proprium (i. 1, iii. 6, v. 8, 
vii. 28), or, to speak more accurately, it has come to be the 
specific designation of the nature of a peerless person. If, 
now (vil. 28), the Son appointed to be a priest is put in 
opposition to men appointed to be priests, and by xaizep dv 
vids (v. 8) the human learning of obedience is indicated as 
something essentially foreign to His nature, it is made very 
clear, that to the author this name, as such, designated a 
superhuman Being, a thing Beyschlag seeks in vain to deny 
(p. 179). He appears thereby, in the first place, as a fellow 
of the angels (i. 9: of pétoyot adtod), who also are super- 
human beings; but the peerless name of Son simply, which is 
given Him as the First-born,* designates His nature as simply 
elevated above that of the angels (vv. 4, 5). If, that is to 
say, according to vii. 3, Melchisedec is made like to the Son 
of God in this, that he—namely, in the typical prophetic 
representation of the Old Testament (§ 116, c)—had neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, then the name of Son 
designates a nature without beginning—eternal, and therefore 


weaken the peerless significance of this name given to Jesus, as that name is 
never there applied to a single person. The passages in which the theocratic 
king is so designated, refer, according to his interpretation, directly to Messiah ; 
- the passage Prov. iii. 11 was spoken to Christians (xii. 5), who only in a 
derivative sense are sons of God (ii. 10). 

4 The angels, to be sure, are also designated in the Scriptures as sons of God 
(comp. §17, 6). Butif this happens Deut. xxxii. 43 (at least according to the 
Codex Alexandrinus of the LXX., with which the Septuagint text used by our 
author elsewhere agrees), our author, when he introduces the passage, puts 
intentionally in place of it (i, 6) @yyeAo: @zod, and he, moreover, designates the 
Son, who is to be worshipped by them as the xpwréroxes, and that accordingly 
does not refer to His relation to the whole creation (Riehm, p. 292), or to the 
human sons of God (Beyschlag, p. 180), but to His relation to those other sons of 
God. According to Jewish ideas, the whole personal possession of the father 
passes over to the first-born alone, The First-born of the sons of God has therefore 
received from the Father a nature which, in a peerless way, is exalted above 
theirs, and is like that of the Father. Perhaps that is even expressed in the 
xexAnpovoeenney (i. 4), if thereby the name of Son, which designates His nature, 
is here designated as His inheritance. Against the absurdity of referring the 
name of Son even here throughout to His supernatural generation (von Hofm.), 
Gess (p. 441 f.) has instituted a superfluous polemic. 
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divine. ‘For the author it is no longer, as elsewhere’in the 
Old, and New Testaments, the designation of a peculiar 
relation of love to God, but the application of the idea of Son 
to the ethical similarity of nature to God (§ 21, ¢, footnote 1; 
§ 83, d), which also occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, 
gets here a metaphysical turn, and he makes the name of Son 
to be the designation of the nature of an eternal, divine 
person, who, on account of this His peerless nature, exalted 
far above the angels, is appointed to be the Messiah, «ze. to be 
God’s servant, to bring in the Messianic perfection, and to be 
Lord of the perfected theocracy in the Messianic era.’ 

(c) To be sure, if this interpretation of the name Son per se 
was not suggested to him by the Old Testament, the author 
has rather imported what was given in the historical appear- 
ance of Messiah into the prophecy about Him, as it happens 
throughout on the supposition of a directly Messianic prophecy. 
Inasmuch as by the exaltation of Jesus to a share in a position 
of divine dignity, it was proved to him, that the person of the 
Redeemer was through His peerless nature capable of such 
dignity, he sought in the Old Testament name of Son for the 
Messiah an indication of such a nature.® This reasoning back- 


5 From this it follows that God cannot be designated (iii. 2) as the creator of 
Jesus (comp. however, Messner, p. 298), but only as He who made Jesus to be 
the droorores nal dpxsepeds ris suoroyins nuay (ver. 1; comp. Gess, p. 444), and 
that, in the repeated quotation of Ps. ii. 7 (i. 5, v. 5), no one fixed point in His 
earthly history can be had in view, when God begot Him to be the Son. From 
the connection with i. 6, it could not have been at His baptism (Beyschlag, 
p- 181), nor at His incarnation, but only at the time when God by prophecy first 
introduced Him into the world as the Son raised above the angels (ver. 4). 
These words would in each interpretation stand in sharpest contradiction with 
vii. 3, and for this point of the prophetic word there is kept in view as little 
any definite reference, as for the future in the passage from Samuel, on which 
Beyschlag, p. 180, relies. This, therefore, is also specially clear, that the idea of a 
generation of the Son of God is one strange to our author throughout. To be 
sure, the 2% tvds wdévees (ii. 11) has usually been understood as that both Christ 
and Christians had their origin from God (comp. moreover, Riehm, p. 366 ; 
Beyschlag, p. 187). But since, in what follows, the relation of oneness on the 
part of Christ with His brethren (vv. 12, 18) is expressly referred to consan- 
guinity (ver. 14), and this with the seed of Abraham (ver. 16), for whom He 
interests Himself as their brother (ver. 17), then ver. 11, if it is not to be torn 
quite away from the context, can refer only to common descent from Abraham 
(comp. Gess, p. 428). To this it has to be added, that elsewhere also the idea of 
a generation of sons of God, who are on that account led to glory (ver. 10), is 
an idea entirely foreign to our Epistle. 

5 The current supposition, that the idea of an eternal divine nature of the Son 
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wards from the Messianic exaltation of Jesus to the original 
nature of Him, whom God made to be Messiah, lies very 
evidently at the basis of the weighty christological statements 
of our author (i. 3). That is to say, the subject of this 
relative sentence is not a pre-existent divine intermediate 
Being, like the Logos, but the Son, in whom God has spoken 
at the end of the pre-Messianic age (ver. 1), ie. He who in 
His historical manifestation was chosen to be the Messiah, 
who, after He had finished His work (és . . . xaOapiopov 
momodapevos), has sat down at the right hand of the Majesty. 
The reason for these statements about the final exaltation of 
the Son is now to be given by means of an inserted participial 
clause, forasmuch as it is clear from it, how the original 
nature of Him must have existed, who could be exalted to a 
position of such divine honour. That is to say, He must be 
regarded, on the one hand, as a perfectly Divine Being ; and yet, 
on the other hand, He must be so regarded, that no prejudice 
be given thereby to Monotheism. But this can be the case 
only if the Son, as respects His original nature, can be so 
regarded, that the splendour streaming out from the divine 
glory is concentrated in a second Being, as it were, of equal 
glory, in whom that glory is seen, as in its effulgence (dmav- 
yacpa ths So&ns),’ and that the whole divine nature is perfectly 


is drawn from the Logos doctrine of Philo, and therefore that the idea of an inter- 
mediate Being conceived of @ priori is transferred to Jesus, is therefore in the 
highest degree unlikely, because the Logos is called no doubt by Philo rparayovas 
vis ; but He appears to be different as to His nature neither from the world as 
the vearepos vies, nor from the angels, with whom He, as 6 wp:oBiraros (dpyaeyyeros), 
is co-ordinated (Riehm, p. 416f.), Butitis completely excluded for this reason, 
that, throughout, the historical fact of the exaltation of Jesus to a position of 
divine honour is the starting-point, and this therefore Pfleiderer, p. 335 [K. T. 
ii. 63], must declare to be irreconcilable with the former supposition (strictly— 
a contradiction). Comp. on the other hand, Gess, p. 487 f. ; Schenkel, p. 323. 
7 The figurativeness of this expression, evident from the change of figure in 
the parallel expression, forbids the supposition entirely that God is to be con- 
sidered as light in the proper sense, or that 0% is to be taken in the Pauline 
sense of a luminous light-substance, in which God reveals Himself (§ 76, d). 
Rather 2% designates everywhere else in the Epistle, where it does not mean 
simply honour (ii. 7, 9, iii. 8, xiii. 21), only the divine majesty and glory 
(ix. 5); and if it is presented to the view of the sons of God at the final consum- 
mation (ii. 10), it is so only in the general sense, as by Peter (§ 50, ¢, footnote 5), 
but not at all in the specific sense, as by Paul (§ 97, c). Hence the expression 
in i. 3 has nothing whatever to do with the Pauline sixav rod Oco¥, though 
Riehm, p. 386, compares it with that, as the latter refers to the divine glory of 
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imprinted on it (yapaxrhp Ths Uroctacews avrod). If in this 
attempt to characterize the nature of the Son of God, which 
goes beyond Paul, one may see the beginning of a line of 
speculation allied to the Alexandrian, it is yet by no means 
clear that the expressions here used are borrowed from it.° 

(d) As in i. 3 the exaltation of the Son is accounted for by 
a reference to His original nature, even so, ver. 2, His elevation 
to be heir of all (6v €0nxev KAnpovopov mdvTwv) is accounted 
for in this way, that it is He by wLom God made the aiéves, 
ze. the whole of them, which make up the periods of the world. 
As the elevation of Jesus to divine rule over the universe has 
become in apostolic preaching in any case a matter of first im- 
' portance, the propriety for effecting the creation of the world 
by Him, expressed by the «a/, can have been but to furnish 
a reason for the latter fact, a reason from which the former 
idea was formed. He, who was made Lord over all, must have 
had & priori a relation to that all. It is true that here too 
it is God ultimately by whom all things were created (ii. 10), 
and who has perfected the work of creation by the Son (i. 2); 
but if, according to Ps, cil. 26, Christ has Himself founded the 
earth, and the heavens are the work of His hands (i. 10), then 


the exalted Christ (comp. 76, d; 108, d); and naturally it is quite impossible 
linguistically to find, with Gess, p. 437, in #y the independence of the exalted 
One, whose divine nature gives in the divine dé its manifestation. Paul, too, 
draws conclusions from the exaltation of Christ as to His original nature, 
although he proceeds not so much from the position of the dignity of the exalted 
One (comp. also footnote 2), as rather from the inheritance of the divine dé 
which He has received (§ 79, 6); but he has nowhere reflected on the origin of 
this nature. The way in which our author does this proves that the idea of a 
generation by God was far enough from his mind (comp. footnote 5), 

® Moreover, the most closely related are the expressions about the divine cogiz, 
which occur in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 25, 26). The comparison by Philo of 
the Logos with images of the sun, which, arising from reflections of the sun (comp, 
Riehm, p. 413), lacks on that account any resemblance, because the idea of a re- 
flection does not lie in the word ératyacyze, But if the human soul, with Philo, 
has been stamped with the seal of God, whose yapaxrvp the eternal Logos is, and 
if, in virtue of this relationship, it is called an dratyacua ris wanupias Qiccus 
(comp. Riehm, pp. 413, 414), it is clear from this that the analogous idea, which 
is thereby won for the Logos, does not express His peerless nature. Riehm, 
p. 409, has, moreover, produced analogies from the Palestinian theology. 

® That in this combination Philo’s doctrine of the Logos has not been regu- 
lative, xi, 3 proves, by which it yet remains, conformably with Gen. i. 3, 
Ps, xxxili. 6, that the world was put into its finished condition by the creative 
word of God, and therefore the Son is by no means identified as the agent of the 
creative word in this passage. Quite as little is that idea drawn from the Old 
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the intervention of the Son is unquestionably considered as so 
much His own act, that He appears thereby as directly equal 
to God, just as with Paul, This appears to be the case, if not 
only the world has its subsistence in the Son, as § 103, b, but 
if the divine almighty word is ascribed to the Son just as to 
God Himself (xi. 3),—that almighty word by which He, as the 
image of God, essentially equal to Him, continuously upholds 
the universe, and by His own power maintains its stability 
(i. 3) ; from which, finally, it is clear, that any identification of 
the Son with the Logos cannot even be thought of. Finally, 
just as from His Lordship over the world in the end, the 
inference is drawn back to its creation and subsistence through 
the Son, so the Son, who is set as the Messianic Lord over the 
house of the perfected theocracy (iii. 6), appears at the same 
time as He who, at the beginning, prepared the house of the 
theocracy (ver. 3; comp. § 117, a); but thereby it is explicitly 
replied, ver. 4, that this as little excludes the absolute 
supremacy of God in the last instance, as the independent 
action of the Son in the creation of the world excludes the 
tracing of it back to God.” 


Testament, as the xdpis, in Ps. cii. 26-28, would not be applied to Christ (i. 10) 
had it not been a fixed conviction with the author that the creation of the world 
was by Him, as he elsewhere often enough understands the xpos of the Old 
Testament to be Jehovah ; yet only this passage treating of Him refers to Christ, 
and from the context not merely on account of this, but on account of the 
expressions contained in vy. 11,12. Finally, one cannot borrow the idea of our 
author from the Pauline, as it is shown, § 97, c, 103, b, to be otherwise essen- 
tially reached, and the mediatorial position of the Son in the work of creation is 
held more simply. Gess himself, p. 485, here has recourse to a deduction back 
from the government of the world on the part of Him who is after, although, 
remarkably enough, he derives the latter idea from Matt. xxviii. 18. 

10 On these expressions, which may appear stronger regarding the action of 
Christ as an action effective by His own power than with Paul, Beyschlag’s 
attempt is irredeemably wrecked, to understand the pre-existence of Christ as 
that of an impersonal principle (pp. 190-200); an attempt which, springing, 
moreover, simply from dogmatic considerations, was supported by an identifica- 
tion of the image of God with the archetypal image of humanity, an idea lying 
far apart from our Epistle, and which sought an unjustifiable analogy in a trans- 
formation of the angelology altogether foreign to the Jewish spirit (comp. § 79, ¢, 
footnote 7). It is hence clear that, ii. 12f., x. 5f., itis not the pre-existent 
One who is regarded as speaking in the prophets, as Gess, pp. 428, 449, sup- 
poses (comp. on the other hand, § 119, footnotes 1, 3). The activity of Christ in 
the Old Testament (as Paul sets it forth, § 79, c) forms a parallel to the expres- 
sion in iii, 3, but not such a parallel as would allow us to infer a direct 
appropriation of Pauline ideas. 
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§ 119. The Messianic High Priest. 


Since the Messiah, that He may fulfil the promise of the 
New Covenant, must be a high priest, the Son must for a 
little time be made lower than the angels, and take the flesh 
and blood of His brethren, and share their temptations (q). 
He must, at the same time, prove Himself sinless, and perfect 
His obedience and faith in the greatest trial (0). In room of 
the priesthood after the order of Aaron, an order which made 
mortal men priests, Christ is called of God a high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, ze. not in virtue of human descent, 
but in virtue of an endless life, which was in Him on account 
of His eternal Spirit (c). Thus only could He receive an 
intransmissible priesthood, as God had assured Him by an 
inviolable oath, and as fitted Him for the discharge of an 
abiding priestly intercession (d). 

(a) The aspect of the appearance of the Son of God upon 
the earth, which, from the point of view of His original exist- 
ence, is designated as an eloépyeoOau eis Tov Kdcpov (x. 5), 
is essentially conditioned by the way our author conceives of 
the Messianic call of Christ. If Christianity is essentially a 
New Covenant (§ 115, a), it requires also a new Mediator 
(xii, 24: SvaOHxns véas peoitns; comp. ix. 15, viii. 6). Such 
will He be pre-eminently by whom God speaks to His people 
at the expiry of the pre-Messianic age (i. 1), to announce to 
them the deliverance prepared in the New Covenant (ii. 3). 
Since all depends essentially in the New Covenant on the 
provision made for a perfect atoning institute (§ 116, a), to 


1 To refer these words to the historical appearance of Christ, the entrance on 
His public career (Beyschlag, p. 192f. ; Schenkel, p. 324), would presuppose 
that even in our Epistle Christ is regarded as coming as such for the sins of the 
world, while yet only His destination for Israel is kept steadily prominent 
(§ 117, a); it does not correspond to the contents of what follows, as the offering 
of Himself may indeed be regarded as the purpose of His appearing on the earth, 
but not as the object of His public appearance, and it takes away from the sub- 
ject named, neither in this nor in the former verse, its more exact definition, 
which can lie only on the coming into the world (from a higher state of exist- 
ence), which has reference to Christ alone. The expressions of the passage from 
the Psalm might equally well apply to the former of these two interpretations ; 
but the reasons brought forward decide for this, that the author in his Messianic 
application of the Psalm regards the Messiah as Himself speaking, as the prophet 
had heard Him speak in the spirit at His approaching incarnation. 
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which belongs a high priest, who, in the room of a people 
separated from God by sin, can draw near to God and pre- 
sent the sin-offering (viii. 3); the Mediator must also be the 
High Priest of the New Covenant. The specific contents, 
therefore, of our confession is not only that Jesus is simply 
God’s messenger (§ 118, a), but that He is at the same time 
High Priest (iii. 1; comp. iv. 14). But now, according to 
v. 1, 2, it is essential and necessary that the high priest be 
taken from among men, and be a partaker of human infirmity, 
that he may discharge his office (r& mpos tov Ocdv) with an 
impassionate, and, towards sinners, a mercifully disposed 
temper (uetptomadév) for their good. But this can be done 
by the Son of God, whose name characterizes Him as a super- 
human, Divine Being, exalted above the angels; only if for a 
short time He be made lower than the angels (ii. 9), and 
becomes a weak and mere Son of man, as Ps. viii. 5, 6 
prophesies (ii. 6, 7). The earthly human life of the Son of 
God appears therefore as a humiliation laid upon Him by 
God with a view to His Messianic calling.® In consequence 
of this, the dyidfov and the dy:afopwevor have one common 
origin (ii, 11; comp. § 118, 3, footnote 5), as He who sprang 
from the tribe of Judah (vii. 14), even as the members of the 
people whose priest He became (ii. 17), belong to the seed of 
Abraham (ver. 16). In virtue of this common descent, He 


2 This idea, most intimately connected with the fundamental view of our 
Epistle, is altogether peculiar to it. Paul has it not, and that the priesthood of 
the Logos in Philo, on account of its simply metaphysical speculative signifi- 
cance, is something quite different, Riehm (pp. 662-669) has convincingly 
established. Only as High Priest can Jesus be the security for the better 
covenant, which guarantees the fulfilment of the promise given in the covenant 
relation (vii. 22), 

3 Beyschlag, p. 185, wishes to avoid the representation of the incarnation as a 
humiliation, while he refers the humiliation under the angels to the sufferings, 
which, however, are expressly distinguished, ver. 9, from His humiliation, and 
he overlooks the fact that the calling to Jesus as the subject has some argumenta- 
tive force only in virtue of his distinction between the impersonal pre-existent 
principle and the person of Jesus; while with us, according to § 118, it is self- 
evident that the eternal Son of God and the historical Jesus are one identical 
person. If, moreover, this humiliation is not expressly represented as a voluntary 
humbling of Himself, as it is with Paul (§ 79, c; 108, c), it is yet settled, ii, 11, 
explicitly from Old Testament passages, in which the author regards the prophet 
as speaking in the name of Messiah (vv. 12, 13), that He is not ashamed to call 
the children of Abraham His brethren, and that in any case proves that He has 
willingly put Himself in the situation brought about. 
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had, according to ver. 14, in quite an adequate way (mapa- 
mAnotws), a share in the flesh and blood common to all the 
children of Abraham, %.e. in the material substance of their 
mortal bodies (comp. x. 20). But in order that He may be a 
sympathizing High Priest, He must in all things («ara wavta) 
be made like to His brethren (ii. 17); and this could only be, 
if He was tried in all points xa@ oyovdtnta, because thus 
only could He have sympathy with their weaknesses (iv. 15). 
This happened by His sufferings (ii. 18), for which His flesh 
was so susceptible, that in the days of His flesh He could 
weep with strong crying and tears for deliverance from the 
death that lay before Him (v. 7). 

(6) If the high priest of the Old Covenant was not only 
liable to temptation, but to the sinful infirmity which under- 
lay the temptations given therewith (v. 2, vii. 28), this 
enabled him, on the one hand, in quite a special way to have 
sympathy with the infirmities of his brethren; but it pre- 
vented him, on the other hand, from being a perfect priest, 
according to § 115,c. But in the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, not only was that sympathy surely provided for by 
His capacity to suffering and temptation, but He was also 
holy and undefiled (Gcv0s, dkaxos, auiavros; comp. ix. 14: 
dpopos); and by His exaltation to heaven, He is completely 
separated from sinners and all defilement by their sins, while 
the separation of the Old Testament high priest from the 
people remained always external and imperfect (vii. 26). He 
was tried, but without sin Gv. 15); which means not only 
that He conquered the temptation, but also that no sinful 
impulses of His own moved Him (comp. Gess, p. 431). On 
His entrance into the world He declared it to be the funda- 


4 The context shows that it is not in the least important here to describe the 
extent of the human nature which was peculiar to Him, or to indicate the transition 
from the (impersonal) pre-existence to the historical existence, as Beyschlag, p. 198, 
supposes, but simply to note that He has taken this mortal body so as to fulfil 
the object of His calling, which required death (va 3% rod éavérov). On account 
of the difference of the meaning of cép% with Paul, Rom. viii. 3 cannot without 
more ado be co-ordinated with ii. 14, as Riehm, p. 388, does ; and quite as little 
can 2y dusomars avéparwy (Phil. iix7) be co-ordinated with ii. 17, as here complete 
similarity, i.e. equality (as ix. 21), has to be thought of. But really the ipé of 
Christ is naturally even with Paul subject to suffering and death (§ 78, c). The 
way in which vadéeiy readily stands for death itself (ix. 26, xiii. 12 ; comp. ii. 9; 
wo rabnun cov boveercr’) reminds one of Peter (comp. § 49, a). 
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mental principle of His life to do the will of God (x. 7, 9, 
after Ps. xl. 8, 9); and although He was the Son, yet has He 
learned obedience as every man (v. 8), while He withstood 
the ever harder trials which suffering imposed on Him 
(ver. 7). He was faithful to His calling (ii. 17, iii. 2), and 
trusted in God (ii. 13); for as the Leader in the succession of 
the company of believers, He has carried faith to perfection in 
His life, while He endured the actual contradiction of sinners 
and the shame of the cross (comp. vi. 6, xiii. 12, 13), in view 
of the joy set before Him (xii. 2,3: 6 tis mictews apynyos 
Kat TedetwTns).” Thus, it became God to perfect Him through 
suffering (ii. 10), ze to lead Him to that moral perfection 
which, according to ver 9, procured for Him the heavenly 
crown. For only after He was perfected by the learning of 
that obedience, whose crowning-point was the endurance of 
the death of the cross, could He, as a perfect priest, become 
the author of eternal redemption (v. 9); while, in contrast to 
the human priests, compassed with infirmity, He was for ever 
the perfect Son of God (vii. 28).° 


® To be sure, it is, in the first place, the need to show the requisites of a perfect 
high priest in Christ, which gives occasion to the author to enter upon the earthly 
human life of Christ in its different bearings. Perhaps the importance of this 
was to remove the offence which the readers took to the lowly and suffering 
form of Christ (comp. § 111, a), and by detailing to them the essential requisites 
for His Messianic calling, to show them the inner necessity of that form. But 
his expositions on this point show plainly that there existed to him richer 
materials of suggestive details from the life of Jesus than to the Apostle Paul 
(§ 78, a), and these he can have drawn only from the traditions of the early 
apostles. If it is clear, not necessarily from his repeated account of the tempta- 
' tion of Christ, that therewith the history of the temptation from the oldest 
tradition flitted before his mind, it is also overwhelmingly likely that v. 7 
refers to the scene at Gethsemane. It is especially indicated in the repeated 
reference to His being proved as a pattern in obedience and faith, a proof 
sinless though carried to perfection, that the proclamation of Jesus’ sinlessness 
by the early apostles, resting on their own intercourse with Him, was present to 
Him (§ 46, d) otherwise than it was to the Apostle Paul (comp. even the expres- 
sion xiii. 12 and the passage ii. 9, according to the explanation to be given, 
§ 124, a, footnote 3). 

®° The perfecting of the sinless Son of God could not naturally consist, as in the 
case of sinful men (§ 115, c), in a cleansing from the stains of sin, but only in 
the verification of His moral perfection under the greatest trials. And so a 
modification of the idea of rsAe/wo1s inevitably arises from its different applica- 
tions, and there is no ground for the objection of Pfleiderer (p. 346, footnote 
[E. T. ii. 74]). He appears, moreover (p. 344 [E. T. ii. 73]), to apply the idea 
in the case of Christ, not, as in the case of Christians, exclusively to the future 
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(c) As a second necessity for the high-priesthood, the 
author mentions, that one must not take this honour to one- 
self, but must be called thereto, as was Aaron (v. 4). For, 
conformably with this, the Levitical priesthood was called Kata 
my tat Aapdv (vii. 11). Even so, Christ did not raise 
Himself to this honour—to be called a high priest—by His 
own power, but by God Himself, who had declared Him to be 
His Son, and worthy of the honour appropriate to the Son, 
was He expressly called in the (Messianic, as formerly pointed 
out) Psalm cx. (ver. 4) to be High Priest, after the order of 
Melchisedec (v. 5, 6), and as suca was He greeted (ver. 10). 
There is then taken into view, for the Messianic age, a change 
of the former priestly order (vii. 11, 12); for Jesus is not 
sprung from the tribe of Levi (and so not called cara rv 
taéw ’Aapov), but from the tribe of Judah, to which the 
Mosiac law ascribed no priestly prerogative (vv. 13, 14). 
There is, however, in this no encroachment on the part of the 
tribe of Judah on the rights of the tribe of Levi; for Jesus is 
called not as a descendant of Judah’s, but after the order of 
Melchisedec.’? There was rather thereby removed the imper- 
fection which clung to the Aaronic priesthood, so far as it 
rested on a carnal commandment (ver. 16), zc. connected the 
priesthood with natural descent, and thus constituted mortal 
men priests (§ 115, c). For as Melchisedec, who, in the 
scriptural account, has neither father nor mother, nor, 
generally, any genealogy (ver. 3: dyévea Aoyntos), did not 
become a priest in virtue of the rule of a carnal command- 
ment (ver. 16: od katTa& vopov évtoARs capkivns), which in 
dekéCeodus, an application for which none of the three passages gives any occasion, 
In particular, the reAcméeis (v. 9) cannot take up the cicaxoucbeis (ver. 7), as the 
latter refers not at all to the resurrection (comp. Gess, p. 482), but can only 
indicate the result of His learning obedience (ver. 8) ; and vii. 28, the contrast to 
the dodévsm shows that it is the conquering of every temptation resulting from 
human weakness which is referred to, which works the abiding condition of a 
perfection raised above such weakness. But to include the moral perfection, and 
the exaltation in the idea, as Riehm, p. 432 f., and Gess, p. 435, do, seems to me 
quite inadmissible. 

? That this is a higher order of priesthood is clear from this, that Melchisedec 
received tithes from Abraham himself, while the Levitical priests receive tithes 
only from Abraham’s descendants (vii. 4-7), and being mortal men only during 
their lifetime (ver. 8), and that even Melchisedec in Abraham, whose son Levi 


was, in a way tithed the receiver of tithes (ver. 9), as the latter was then in the 
loins of his father, 
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some way connected the priesthood with his family; so Christ 
also is a priest of a different order, xatd riv cpoubtyta 
Meryioedéx, just on this account, that He became so xara 
Sivamiv Cwhs axatadvtov, i.e. in virtue of an endless life 
(vv. 15, 16). Such a priesthood, to be sure, Jesus had not 
in virtue of His original nature, as, according to note a, He 
was made like His brethren, and had received their mortal 
body ; but in virtue of the wvedua ai@viov, which was in His 
flesh (ix. 14), and communicated to Him that indestructible 
life which enabled Him in His high-priestly calling to suffer 
death, and yet to live on as the eternal High Priest.* 

(d) As the Old Covenant set up mortal priests, the priest- 
hood must have been constantly changing, passing from one 
to another (vii. 23). This imperfection, too, which clung to 
the Levitical priesthood, is removed in the New Covenant, as 
Melchisedec, in the typical representation of Scripture, which 
speaks neither of the end of his life, nor the termination of his 
priesthood, lives (vii. 8) and abides a priest eis 1d Sunvexés 
(ver. 3); so also the Messianic High Priest (Ps. cx. 4), cor- 
responding to this order of Melchisedec, is designated as éepeds 
eis Tov aidva (vii. 17, vi. 20). He has therefore the priest- 
hood as one, which passes no more from one to another 
(vii. 24: amapaB8arov). The passage from the Psalm shows 
this also in this way, that God confirmed the priesthood to 
Him with an oath, such as does not occur in the case of the 
Levitical high priest (vv. 20, 21; comp. ver. 28); and this 
oath shows, according to its nature (comp. vi. 16, 17), the 
divine purpose, which sets up the High Priest of the New 


8 Here, therefore, as in the preaching of the early apostles (§ 48, c) and in 
Paul (§ 78, d), the higher side of Christ’s Being in His earthly human life, in 
virtue of which He did not enter by death into the shadowy life of Hades, but 
by the resurrection (xiii. 20) into the eternal heavenly life, is the eternal, and 
therefore the Divine Spirit, by which it is not clear whether it was received by 
Him at His baptism, or is regarded as a constitutive factor of His Being, To 
be sure, the Spirit (ix. 14) is designated not as the Spirit of God, but only as 
eternal according to its (divine) quality; but to think thereby, with Riehm 
(p. 526), of a human veda, which carries in itself the divine attribute of 
eternity, corresponds, no doubt, with the dogmatic idea of a divine human 
nature of Christ, but scarcely with the mode of thought in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Against the misconstruction of von Hofmann, according to which the 
indissoluble life and the eternal Spirit are to be spoken of the exalted Christ, 
comp. Gess, p. 446 f. 
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Covenant as an unchangeable one; therefore the covenant, 
whose surety He has become, must be unchangeable, and 
hence better than the old, which has to be in the end 
removed as insufficient (vii. 22). But His sinlessness also 
(note 0) fits. Him for uninterrupted priestly functions, in so 
far as He is never required on account of His own sins to 
interrupt the discharge of His duties for others, in order just 
to exercise them in His own behalf, and it guarantees Him 
a continuous, and, so far, an unchangeable priesthood 
(vii. 26-28). But, above all, by means of His eternally 
abiding priesthood, He is enabled thoroughly to deliver us, 
because He ever lives to make intercession for us (ver. 25). 
The intercession of Christ (comp. Rom. viii. 34) is here, 
therefore, conformably with the fundamental idea of the 
author, regarded as a priestly function, by which He mediates 
continuously for us access to God (rods mpocepyopévous 80’ 
avrod), and presents continuously our thankofferings before 
God (xiii. 15: 80 atdtod dvadépapev Ovoiav aivécews). 


§ 120. The High Priest in the Holltest. 


By His exaltation to heaven, Christ has perfected the 
specific high-priestly function, while He has entered into the 
archetypal Holiest of all (a). Dwelling there with the angels 
in the heavenly city of God, as the Ruler of the Messianic 
world, He is raised infinitely above them, as the ministering 
servants of the pre-Messianic age (6). In this His heavenly 
exaltation Christ is an eternal King, although to our author 
His kingly activity ever runs back into His priestly (c). Yet 
this kingly activity, although it corresponds with His original 
divine nature, is regarded as a trust committed to Him by 
God (d). 

(a) Although in the passages looked at, § 119, regarding the 
priesthood of Christ, He is already repeatedly designated High 
Priest, there yet lies nothing in them specifically to qualify 
Him as High Priest. That is to say, what specifically dis- 
tinguishes the high priest of the Old Covenant from the other 
Levitical priests, is that he alone goes once a year into the 
Holiest, in order to effect the purification of the people 
(ix. 6, 7; comp. ver. 25). If Jesus has become a real High 
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Priest, and not a priest only, He too must have gone into the 
Holiest (ets 16 €owtepov tod Katamwetdopartos: vi. 19, 20), 
But the Holiest of the tabernacle was not the dwelling-place 
of God Himself, but only, according to Ex. xxv. 40 (comp. Acts 
vil. 44), a copy of God’s heavenly dwelling, which He had 
shown to Moses on the Mount (viii. 5; comp. ix. 23: ra t2o- 
detypata Tov év Tois obpavois) ; and it is shown from this side 
that the Old Testament priestly service, which was consecrated 
for this, could be but an imperfect and shadowy service 
(comp. § 115, c). But Christ, forasmuch as He, according 
to § 118, a, sits on the right hand of the Majesty in the 
heavens, is now AevTouvpyds in the heavenly Holiest (ver. 2), is 
gone into heaven itself (ix. 24), where He is now a greater 
Priest, who has been set over the house of God (x. 21: ém 
Tov oikoy Tod Oeod). Hence, that this exaltation to heaven, 
which moreover need not, ix. 12, be regarded as the visible 
ascension, as Riehm (p. 347) supposes, inasmuch as it is there 
represented as an entrance once for all into the Holiest, 
designates Christ perfectly as a High Priest, it is made clear 
why, in the method of teaching in our Epistle, conversely 
with Paul’s practice, the resurrection of Christ, mentioned 
only xiii. 20, recedes so much behind His exaltation to 
heaven, By that is perfectly proved for the first time His 
equality with, and also His superiority to, the high priest of 
the Old Covenant, in contradistinction to the priests generally,’ 


1 According to Old Testament representation, heaven is God’s very dwelling 
(Ps, xi. 4, xviii. 7, xxix. 9; Mic. i. 2; Heb. ii. 20), or, according to the idea 
of several heavens (comp. 2 Cor. xii, 2; Eph. iv. 10, and, along with these, 
§ 108, d, footnote 7), the heavenly Holiest above all heavens, which form, as it 
were, His Holy Place and the Holiest of all. These lower heavenly spaces which 
Christ passed through at His exaltation (iv. 14), and in comparison with which 
He has become sYnadrepos (vii. 26), are expressly designated (ix. 11) as the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle (Holy Place) not made with hands, which 
does not even belong to this earthly creation (0b ratrns cis xriczws). On the 
contrary, the highest heaven is itself (ver. 24) put in opposition to the Holiest 
made with hands (2 @yi«z in an imminent sense, as ix. 8, and oftener), and this 
latter is spoken of only as dycleura tiv dAnbiway (ayia, comp. ver. 12), and, 
ver. 1, 7d dysov xocpuxév, while the heavenly Holy Place and the real cxnva God 
Himself, and not man, set up (viii. 2). This real Old Testament representation 
also has throughout nothing to do with the Alexandrian xsojos vonrés (Pfleiderer, 
p- 828 [E. T. ii, 55)). 

2 Riehm has rightly rejected the view represented yet by Messner (pp. 297, 
299, 302) and Schenkel (p. 335), according to which Christ’s high-priesthood 
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(b) By His entrance into the Holiest, the Mediator of the 
New Covenant (xii. 24) has become a dweller in the heavenly 
city of God (ver. 22; comp. § 117, d), in which is the 
heavenly Holiest, as the earthly was in the earthly Jerusalem. 
There dwell with Him the myriads, ie. the innumerable 
festal company of the angels, praising God with eternal joy 
(xii. 22, 23). But as His name mpwrdroxos or vios already 
of itself indicates, that according to His nature He is raised 
far above these His fellows (i. 4-6; comp. § 118, 0), so has 
He also by His sitting at the right hand of God attained a 
position of dignity infinitely above them (vv. 3, 4), as the first 
apostles (§ 50, a; comp. § 19, @), agreeing with Paul (§ 104, a), 
teach. While He has attained to equal honour and dominion 
with God, the angels are servants (AeToupyol), whom God 
uses in His activities in nature, while He turns them into 
winds and flames of fire (ver. 7, after Ps. civ. 4).2 They are 
ministering spirits (avevparta Nevtoupyixa), but their highest 
end consists in this, that they serve God in that work of His 
that has the deliverance of men for its end (ver. 14). In 
this service they have already mediated the giving of the law 
(ii, 2; comp. § 115, b), and in ii, 5 one may find the idea 
current in Palestinian theology set forth (comp. Riehm, p. 656), 
that the pre-Messianic ages, which had for their purpose the 


begins with His entrance into the Holiest (comp. also Gess, p. 460), The 
passage viii. 4, 5 says only that the typical Holy Place on the earth has its own 
priests, and therefore Christ could exercise His functions only in another, the 
heavenly (ver. 2); but it does not exclude the idea that He already executed 
priestly, nay, even high-priestly, functions outside the Holy Place. His entrance 
into the Holiest of all is only that high-priestly function of Christ by which His 
high-priesthood as such is definitely proved ; but He is essentially constituted a 
high priest (v. 4-6), and as such He has already exercised its functions in the 
offering of Himself (comp. Riehm, p. 477). It is, on the other hand, a mistake 
when Riehin asserts that He first became a high priest after the order of 
Melchisedee (p. 479) by His exaltation. There is nothing in the typical 
Melchisedec which refers to an entrance into the Holiest, and therefore to the 
high-priesthood, in contradistinction to the priesthood; and therefore the 
ispeds, in the passage from the Psalm (cx. 4), is to be taken in different applica- 
tions. The point of an indissoluble life, and of the possibility thereby of an 
eternal priesthood, borrowed, according to § 119, c, from the figure of Mel- 
chisedec, would require only the resurrection, not the ascension to heaven. But 
the seas‘wos (v. 9, vii. 28) has nothing whatever to do either with the 
Melchisedee priesthood or with the ascension to heaven (comp. § 119, 3, 
footnote 6). 

* If Beyschlag, p. 197, draws conclusions from this as to the impersonal 
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preparation for the cwrTnpia, were put in subjection to them, 
in so far as everything which God did during those ages was 
mediated by their ministry. They have no share in the 
salvation mediated by Christ (ii. 16), because as inhabitants 
of the heavenly city of God (xii. 22) they need it not; and 
as the Messianic age is exalted infinitely above the pre- 
Messianic, so naturally is the Lord of the one (ii. 5) exalted 
infinitely above God’s servants in the other. This will be 
perfectly manifested when at His return, which will also be 
accompanied with a retinue of angels (§ 19,d; 64, a), the 
angels of God worship Him (i. 6). 

(c) As the heavenly Holiest is at the same time the throne- 
room of God, where He, as the Universal Ruler, has His seat 
(iv. 16), the entrance of Christ into it is at the same time 
His elevation to the throne of God (viii. 1, xii. 2). If, now, 
it is said in the promise (Ps. cx. 1), which here, as § 19, ¢, 
39, 0, is applied directly to Christ, that the Messiah must sit 
at the right hand of God till He has made all His enemies 
His footstool (i. 13), our author does not understand this, 
according to the earlier Epistles of Paul (§ 90, c), of a fixed 
time, at which the redemptive rule of the Messiah shall come 
to an end,* but His dominion is an everlasting dominion (i. 8, 
after Ps. xlv. 7), as in the later Epistles of Paul (comp. § 103, 0; 


nature of angels (comp. § 118, d, footnote 10), he mistakes the meaning of this 
idea, which is, moreover, peculiar to Palestinian Judaism (comp. Riehm, p. 656). 
In the rabbinical passages brought forward by commentators, this change refers 
simply to forms of manifestation, which with spirits may naturally be changed, 
inasmuch as they as such have no form for manifestation. But if through these 
changes the variety of nature’s appearances are called forth, then no doubt it is 
clear that the unchangeable, which itself evokes all created nature and its great 
changes (i. 10, 12), must be infinitely exalted above it. The comparison with 
them may be intended to set forth now the superiority of the New Covenant 
Mediator over the Old Covenant (comp. Riehm, p. 303), or it may be specially 
directed against the tendency of the readers to set Christ on a level with the 
angels, and the law mediated through their ministry on an equality with His 
word and work as regards abiding significance (comp. Baur, p. 236) ; it is ever 
of service for this end to make manifest the superiority of the covenant mediated 
by Him. 

4 According to x. 12, 18, Christ sits «is +d Qavexés at the right hand of God, 
and waits till the promise of the Psalm be fulfilled, yet without coming there- 
with to the end of His reign. Not yet, that is to say, is everything subject to 
Him (ii. 8), as, though the Messianic time has come, the Messianic perfection 
has not yet come (§ 117, d). But as a part of the other prophecy which 
promises this subjection (Ps. viii. 5-7) has been already fulfilled, ver. 9, 
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110, 2). The eternal High Priest has at the same time 
royal honours, and here now the typical figure of Melchisedee 
suggests yet another point of comparison; for Melchisedec 
was not only priest of the Most High God, but also king of 
Salem (vii. 1), and his name is expressly explained as “king 
of righteousness,” or “king of peace” (ver. 2). Yet this point 
in the figure of the priest-king is never directly applied to 
Christ, however closely it may lie in his way, as eg. vill. 1. 
Behind the idea, ruling his whole dcctrinal view of the priest- 
hood of Christ, which was the specific expression for His 
Messianic calling, the idea of Christ’s kingship must necessarily 
recede, as it is employed only to bring from this side into 
view the elevation of the New Testament High Priest over the 
Aaronic (viii. 1).° 

(d) As the personal activity of the Son in the creation and 
founding of the theocracy, according to § 118, d, is not to pre- 
judice the idea of God as the ultimate Author, so the activity 
of Christ in the conquering of the world (i. 12, according to 
the Messianic interpretation of Ps. cii. 27) does not exclude the 
fact that it is God’s work (comp. xii. 26, 27), and God alone 
continues as the end of the world (ii. 10: ov’ Ov Ta mata). 
But, on the whole, in spite of all emphasizing in our Epistle 
of the original divine nature of the Son, Monotheism is already 
preserved in this way, that it is God who has raised Him, as 
§ 39, ¢, 50, a, to a position of divine dignity, while He has 
made Him heir of all (i. 2), and put all things under Him 
(i. 18, x. 13, ii, 8);® as God has also raised Him from the 


security is thereby given for its complete fulfilment (ver. 8), which leaves no 
room for any other rule over the oixeputvn wirrouce (ver. 5) than His. According 
to Schenkel, p. 339, to be sure, the eternity of the high-priesthood of Christ is 
not to be taken literally. 

5 The Son exalted to heaven is on that account a great High Priest (iv. 14), 
who rules with royal almighty power over the heavenly dwelling of God (x. 21). 
Just as He, as High Priest of coming good things, obtains for the people the 
blessings of the Messianic time (ix. 11), so does He this also as the great 
Shepherd of the sheep (xiii. 20), i.e. as Leader of the perfected theocracy (ii. 5, 
iii. 6; comp. 1 Pet. v. 4, and therewith § 50, a); and as He as such mediates 
for Christians every gracious activity of God which fits them for fulfilling His 
will (xiii. 21), so the abiding help He gives them in their trials (ii. 18) appears 
in such close connection with His high-priestly activity (v. 17), that in this way 
also it is clear, how to the author Christ’s royal activity ever refers back again to 
His priestly. 

§ One must not put a reflex sense into the intransitive éxdéés, by which His 
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dead (iii. 20), and prepares for Him His return (i. 6), Even 
when He is addressed as God, God is yet designated as His 
God, who has anointed Him to be King (ver. 9). As, then, 
this position of divine dignity, according to § 118, quite 
corresponded to His nature as the divine Son, and, since 
His appearance on the earth was but temporary, a humilia- 
tion imposed on Him with a view to the discharge of His 
calling as Messiah (§ 111, a), that dignity must accordingly be 
given Him 4 priori after the fulfilment of that calling, yet it is 
represented in our Epistle as the reward of the patience and 
the faith He showed on earth (xii. 2). God has crowned Him 
for the suffering of death (ii. 9, after Ps. viii. 6), or for the 
sake of His righteousness (i. 9, after Ps. xlv. 8), with honour 
and glory, as He Himself endured death for the joy set before 
Him (xii. 2). Once put under the conditions of an earthly 
life, He must, in conformity with the fundamental principle 
of the divine retribution, earn for Himself, as all men have to 
do, His future glory. Only that He must earn this directly 
by the suffering of death, lay in the destination of His human 
life (ii. 9: dca 76 mdOnpa Tod Oavatou ... dws tmép Tavtos 
yevontat Pavdtov); and that He won this divine glory was 
grounded in this, that it corresponded to His original nature.’ 


elevation to the right hand of God is repeatedly expressed (i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12, 
xii. 2), as though He Himself assumed this place of honour. It is expressly 
stated how He made not Himself, but God made Him, to be drdcrores xal 
dpysepeds (v. 4, 5, iii. 1-8) ; and even the way in which, § 118, c, His nature as 
to its origin is characterized, preserves Monotheism in the most definite way. 
Hence one must not conclude, with Schenkel, p. 324, that all that is said about 
the pre-existence of Christ has only an ‘‘ ideal significance.” 

7 One needs only to compare the way in which Paul, Phil. ii., conceives this 
exaltation at least at the same time as the reward for the prehistoric act of 
self-humiliation (§ 103, d), to see here also how the christological expressions 
of our author are throughout conditioned by a vigorous impression of the 
proclamation of the historical life of Christ (comp. § 119, 6, footnote 5). 
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CHAP TE ei ET. 
THE SACRIFICE OF THE NEW COVENANT. 
§ 121. The Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


Messiah’s offering of Himself in His death on the cross is 
the sacrifice, which is well-pleasing to God, perfect (a). But 
this perfect sacrifice, according to its nature, is offered once 
for all, because it renders anyerepetition of it unnecessary and 
impossible (0). The death of Christ more especially cor- 
responds to the sacrifice on the great Day of Atonement, the 
blood of which the high priest carried into the Holiest (¢). 
But in the most complete way is His sacrifice the antitype of 
the covenant sacrifice, which was offered at the setting up of 
the covenant (d). 

(a) The specific duty of the priesthood is the offering of 
sacrifice (v. 1, vii. 3). As, then, the sacrifices of the Old 
Covenant were imperfect (§ 115, c), the New Covenant 
required better sacrifices (ix. 23). But Messiah has already 
announced, Ps. xl. 7-9, that He comes not to offer the 
ordinary sacrifices, which are not well-pleasing to God, but to 
do God’s will (x. 5—7), and He has thereby taken away the 
imperfect animal sacrifices (ver. 4) of the Old Testament law 
(vv. 8,9). But that it is not thereby in any way meant, 
that in place of the animal sacrifices God required the life 
obedience of Messiah, is clear’ from ver. 10, according to 
which God’s will turns on the rpocgopa tod cHpatos “Incod 
Xpictod. According to the meaning which the author gives 
to the passage from the Psalm, God has prepared for Messiah 
a body (ver. 5), in order that He may offer it in sacrifice. 
This offering of Himself by Messiah is hence the sacrifice 
which is really well-pleasing to God; and the highest demand 
of the Levitical sacrifice, blamelessness (ix. 14: d@uwpos), was 
not wanting to it, because He presented Himself as the sin- 
less One. If, ix. 14, it is said that He offered Himself 8c 
mvevpatos aiwviou, it is evidently meant by that, that Jesus, 
only as one who in virtue of this mvedua possessed a life 
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quite independent of the body required by God in sacrifice, 
ae. of His bodily life—an indissoluble life (§ 119, c)\—could of 
His own accord offer that life to God in sacrifice! Such is the 
idea of the death of Christ on the cross as a sin-offering 
(§ 100, c), prepared for in the earlier Epistles of Paul, but 
worked out thoroughly only in the Epistles of the Imprison- 
ment, come to full validity here on the ground of the com- 
plete view of the priestly character of the Messianic calling 
in our Epistle. 

(0) With the imperfection of the Old Testament sacrifices 
is intimately connected, according to § 115, ¢, this fact, that it 
needed ever to be repeated ; for when the object of the sacrifice 
has been attained, it is self-evident that there is no more need 
for a mpoohopa mepi dmaptias (x. 18). But Christ, by His 
offering once for all, or by the offering of His body on the 
cross (ver. 14; comp. ver. 10), by which He made sacrifice 
for sin (ver. 12), has attained that purpose, which the Old 
Testament sacrifices could not attain (comp. ix. 9, x. 1), and 
there is hence no more need for ever to repeat this self- 
offering, as the high priests of the Old Covenant offered 
theirs (vii. 27). It cannot be, also, on this account, since 
each man dies but once (ix. 27), and therefore the offering 
presented by His death (ver. 26) can never be repeated 
(ver. 28). It is clear, moreover, from the connection of 
x. 14 with vv. 10, 12, as from ix. 26-28, that that single act 
of self-offering was conclusively perfected by the death on the 


1This is not, to be sure, to be so understood as though only a life yet 
existing in spite of death could be offered to God (comp. Riehm, pp. 525, 526) ; 
for the (bodily-earthly) life surrendered in death, and so offered in sacrifice, was 
by no means an indissoluble life (vii. 16), which Jesus had in Himself in virtue 
of His eternal Spirit ; rather that life of His vanished really with the blood 
which streamed out in death; and if His life, like the human spirit life, had 
been connected with the soul which dwelt in the blood (comp. § 27, c), then He 
could not have surrendered Himself without therewith giving up the condition 
of all further priestly activity, as the spirit of man, or the soul, separated from 
the body, has but an impotent shadowy life. Only one who in virtue of this 
spirit possesses a different, an indissoluble life, could dispose of himself (7.¢. his 
bodily-earthly life) for a sacrificial offering, without depriving himself’ therewith 
of any further priestly activity, which found its conclusion only by the entrance 
into the holiest (ix. 12), Neither is the eternal Spirit thereby regarded as the 
means of atonement (as Baur, p. 237, supposes), nor does it refer to the obedience 
of Christ (as Ritschl, ii. p. 335, will have it); yet this latter certainly, according 
to x. 5f., conditioned the acceptableness of His sacrifice. 
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cross, as also, vii. 27, ébdmak, éavrov avevéycas is put parallel 
with dvadépew Ovolas, but not with carrying the blood into 
the Holiest.’ 

(c) Already the consideration of the offering of Christ, as 
done once for all, leads the author to the analogy of the 
sacrifice offered once a year on the great Day of Atonement. 
But as Christ is set forth as the High Priest of the New 
Covenant, then, His sacrifice must be looked at under the 
type of this specific sacrifice of the high priest. As this 
sacrifice, according to Lev. xvi. 15, had to be killed by the 
high priest himself, so the perfect High Priest had to offer 
Himself on the cross, and to this is attached the typical 
realization of the function attached to the high priest alone, 
for which, according to § 120, a, the entrance of the true 
High Priest into the heavenly Holiest presents the point of 
contact.’ That is to say, as in the Old Covenant, the atoning 
point of the sacrificial act lies in the outpouring of the blood, 
and the presentation of the blood on the altar, or in the 
Holiest, is the symbolical presentation of a perfect atonement,* 
so that presentation of the blood of Christ in the Holiest has 
for its object simply to make valid before God for our 


2? The éreZ in Rom. vi. 9, 10, 1 Pet. iii. 18, presents, moreover, no special 
parallel to this once offering of Christ (as Riechm, pp. 635-651, supposes), as in 
the one case only the thought of dying again is therewith warded off, and in 
the other case the uniqueness of the death suffered wep} &uepriav is brought into 
prominence, as contrasted with the sufferings of the righteous like it in other 
respects ; while in our Epistle the ¢péra% is the expression for the perfect 
sufficiency of the one sin-offering of Christ. The passage in Peter stands 
much nearer this thought than does that of Paul (comp. § 49, 8). 

3 The function which the high priest discharged in the Holiest is designated, 
to be sure, in ix. 7 as a spooPétpew; but this presentation of the blood in the 
Holiest is distinguished in the most marked way from the offering of sacrifice 
outside (comp, note b). The presentation of His blood is nowhere designated 
as the offering of Himself on the part of Christ, as Riehm (p. 476) and Gess 
(p. 459 f.) nevertheless assert, nor is it reckoned as such. For the xpocgépesy 
tavroy, ix. 14, in no way designates the presentation of the blood in the Holiest, 
but rather the worth of the blood to be brought into heaven (ver. 12) is esti- 
mated in ver. 14 by this, that it was the blood of Him who offered Himself as a 
sacrifice, and that can only refer to His giving Himself on the cross. The 
emphasis lies, as the position of tavrey before expressly indicates, on this point, 
the offering of Himself. The idea of a new offering of Himself in heaven, 
which will then refer back to an altogether different guarantee for the consecra- 
tion of His brethren by means of His heavenly activity (Gess, p. 469), is one 
quite foreign to the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

* Only in so far as atonement has been already made by blood-shedding can 
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comfort the salvation obtained by His sacrifice. But even 
because it was not the blood of others, as was that by which 
the high priest entered year by year (ix. 25), but because He 
entered by means of His own blood (ver. 12), which, as the 
blood of the perfect sacrifice, had an efficacy which excludes 
any repetition, so was it done once for all (éfdza€é) by this 
entrance. He needed not, as the Old Testament high priest, 
by His entrance ever afresh to take into view a. sacrificial 
offering repeated annually (ver. 25: ov8’ tva modes tpoc- 
dépn éavtov), which might compensate for the imperfection of 
each single occasion, but He could appear in the presence of 
God for our benefit (comp. vi. 20, 24), in order there to obtain 
the removal of all guilt at once (ver. 26).° 

(d) The only sacrifice in the Old Covenant which really 
could not be repeated (ix. 19, 20; comp. Ex. xxiv.) was that 
offered at the institution of that covenant. If, now, Chris- 
tianity is set forth as a New Covenant, which is to be grounded 
on the setting up of a perfect atoning institute, nothing is 
easier than to see in the perfect sacrifice, on which it is based, 
the covenant sacrifice of the New Covenant (comp. § 49, c). 
Wherefore, because Christ with the blood of a perfect atoning 


the blood, according to ix. 7, 12, 25, mediate for the high priest an entrance 
into the Holiest. So long as sin was not thereby atoned for, the unclean 
representative of an unclean people could not appear before the presence of God. 
Even on that account had he for himself, as for the people, to offer a sacrifice 
(v. 3, vii. 27), and to carry its blood into the Holiest (ix. 7). Were one to press 
this analogy, one might say that even Christ, who as the representative of 
sinful humanity had made their interests His own, could appear in the presence 
of God only in virtue of atoning blood (comp. Riehm, p. 541). But this idea, 
according to which Christ identifies Himself with sinners themselves, rests on 
a mistaken interpretation of the Old Testament idea of sin-bearers (comp. 
§ 49, 6), and is entirely foreign to the New Testament. Finally, the comparison 
of the prayer offered up in Gethsemane with the sacrifice the high priest offers 
for himself (Gess, p. 463 f.) is purely artificial. 

5 It is hence in no way implied in this passage that He has offered Himself in 
heaven (comp. footnote 3), but only that He, like every high priest, must have 
something to offer (viii. 8, 4), because without blood the high priest even on 
the great Day of Atonement must not enter the Holiest (ix. 7). But while the 
latter entered with the blood of others, there was thereby, as it were, a twofold 
substitution, because he made valid an atonement effected not by himself. 
With a special reference, moreover, the author makes the most of the type of 
the ritual on the great Day of Atonement, inasmuch as the bodies of the animals 
whose blood the high priest brought into the Holiest were burned without the 
camp, and hence Christ also suffered without the gate (xiii, 11, 12, and there- 
with § 115, d, footnote 11). 
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sacrifice has entered once for all into the Holiest (ver. 12), He 
is the Mediator of the New Covenant (ver. 15); and the 
author, vv. 19-25, expressly makes the blood with which 
Christ entered into the Holiest parallel with the blood of the 
Old Testament covenant sacrifice. Quite as Christ Himself 
in the words instituting the Supper (§ 22, c)—words which 
the author evidently assumes are known—He designates His 
blood as the blood of the covenant (x. 29), and Himself as 
He who, in virtue of the blood of an everlasting covenant, is 
the great Shepherd of the sheep (xiii. 20), so far as He has 
gone into the Holiest on the ground of the covenant sacrifice 
offered by His death, and there now (because He has been 
exalted to the right hand of God, x. 12), acting as King, He 
can obtain for the covenant people all the blessings of the 
New Covenant (comp. § 120, c, footnote 7). But that this 
covenant sacrifice is set forth here as merely instituting 
fellowship, Schenkel, p. 333, has not proved. 


§ 122. The Necessity of the Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


The death of Christ was necessary for the setting up of the 
New Covenant, whether one look upon it as a will of Christ’s, 
which came into force only by the death of the Testator, 
or as a relation of fellowship with God, which was hindered 
by the guilt of the covenant people (a). The death of Christ, 
as an atoning sacrifice, has now removed the guilt, and there- 
fore this hindrance is removed (6). But the sinner by this 
atonement has been delivered from the arrestment of guilt, in 
that Christ by His death has representatively borne the 
punishment of his guilt (c). In so far now as death lets the 
guilty sinner fall under the power of the devil, Christ has by 
His redemption stripped the devil of his power over men (d). 

(a) With the view of the death of Christ being a sacrifice 
offered at the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 121, d), 
there is connected for our author the question, Why was this 
sacrificial death necessary? In the first place, he keeps in his 
eye the death of Christ simply as such. Significantly playing 
with the twofold meaning of the word dca6«n, and, as in the 
idea of the blood of the covenant, thinking on the words of the 
institution of the Supper, he looks at the covenant established 
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by Christ as a will, by which Christians are become possessors 
of the covenant promise, which, according to § 115, a, comes 
to fulfilment only in the New Covenant (ix. 15), Now, as 
when a will comes in force, the death of the testator must first 
be confirmed (vv. 16, 17), so the death of Jesus is necessary 
in order that Christians may really take possession of the 
promise bequeathed to them by the New Covenant. By 
means of this argumentum ad hominem, the author wishes to 
make manifest, on the analogy of a human relation, the fact as 
natural, that the death of Christ was necessary for the realiza- 
tion of the highest end of the covenant. The special need of 
this, that a covenant sacrifice belongs to the setting up of a 
covenant, he explains by a reference to the setting up of the 
Old Covenant, which was done not without blood (ver. 18), in 
that the people and the holy things had to be sprinkled with 
the blood of the covenant sacrifice.’ As, moreover, the sacri- 
fice of institution of the New Covenant was at the same time 
the sacrifice of the great Day of Atonement, which the high 
priest brought into the Holiest (§ 121, c, d), so the archetypal 
holy things of the heavenly Holiest into which (ver. 23) Christ 
has gone, appear to be such as must be first cleansed from the 
stains of guilt. If the heavenly city of God, with its Holy 
Place, is conformably with the promise destined for the covenant 
people, that they may there attain to perfect fellowship with 
God (§ 117, d), then their guilt has defiled these holy things 
as well as the earthly, and they must be purified in the same 
way as the typical law appointed for the latter, only not by 
the blood of an imperfect, but of a perfect sacrifice (xpe’rTocw 
Ouciats).? 


1 Tf, as the object of this, the cleansing required by the law is given, ix. 22, 
then the idea lying beneath this is, that even the holy things were stained by 
the guilt of the people (Lev. xvi. 16-19; comp. viii. 15) ; and before the holy 
God could dwell in the Holy Place, and have fellowship with the people, this 
impurity had first to be taken away by the cleansing blood of sacrifice. It is by 
this method of representation that the objective need of an atonement for sin on 
the part of God, who, as the Holy One, can have no fellowship with unclean men, 
is pictorially set forth ; and this Pfleiderer, p. 342 [E. T. ii. 70], as well as Gess, 
p. 476, overlooks. 

2 The Mediator of the New Covenant cannot therefore be thought of as in 
the heavenly city without the blood of sprinkling, which, louder than the 
blood of Abel, cries for vengeance (Gen. iv. 10), proclaims that through its 
sprinkling the uncleanness produced by guilt is taken away (xii. 24). While 
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(0) But as to how far sacrificial blood has cleansing power, 
ix. 22 shows, when it is said, parallel with the statement, that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission. The whole 
atoning institute of the Old Covenant depends indeed upon the 
thought that, according to the gracious appointment of God, 
the blood of animals given to the people for sacrifice (Lev. 
xvii. 11) atones for sin, ae. makes it capable of being for- 
given. If the blood of animal sacrifices could not yet remove 
sin (x. 4, 11: dgacpeiv, meptedetv dpaprias), then that arose 
not from the impossibility of an atonement really removing 
sin by means of sacrificial blood, but only from the imperfec- 
tion of the Old Testament means of atonement, which was 
only shadowy and typically prophetic (§ 115, c,d). Through 
the offering of Christ there is an actual dOérnows dpaptias 
(ix. 26) effected; sin has lost the right and power to stain 
men from guilt, and thus to separate them from God, because 
it is atoned for. Even on that account must Christ be made 
like to His brethren, and in particular must He take their 
flesh and blood (ii. 14), in order by the outpouring of His own 
blood to atone for the sins of the people (ver. 17: (ANdoxec Oar 
Tas dpaptias), and by the presentation of the same in the 
heavenly Holiest make this atonement valid before God 
(§ 121, ¢)2 

(c) If the guilt contracted through sin, on the one hand, 
prevents God from establishing full fellowship with men, it, on 


Paul accounts for the need for the death of Christ by the demand of the divine 
righteousness given in his fundamental presuppositions (§ 80, ¢), to our author 
it seems prefigured in the legal ordinance, according to which the sin-stains 
which separate God from men can be removed only by the blood of sacrifice. 

$ That the blood of Christ is the perfect means of atonement, our Epistle 
teaches in harmony with Paul (§ 80). But while with the latter the atonement 
effected by the death of Christ reconciles God, as with the removal of guilt the 
cause of His anger and hostility is removed, here the atonement removes the 
uncleanness of the heavenly Holy Place arising from guilt, an uncleanness which 
prevents God having fellowship with mien (note a). Both modes of representa- 
tion proceed from this, that without an atonement for sin, guilt is not taken 
away, but their difference rests ultimately on this ground, that with Paul every 
sin is regarded as worthy of death, because positively stirring up the wrath of 
God ; with our author, on the contrary, every sin, for which atonement generally 
can be spoken of, is regarded as the stain of a sin of infirmity, which even in 
the Old Testament prevented the perfect realization of the covenant relation, 
whose forgiveness was even there intended, but on account of the imperfection 
of its atoning institute could be realized only in the New (§ 115). As to the 
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the other hand, prevents men from receiving the salvation 
promised in this fellowship. The latter thought lies evidently 
in ix. 15, according to which death is required for the 
redemption of the sins contracted under the first covenant, in 
order that its members may receive the covenant promise. It 
rests on this, that guilt makes punishment necessary, and the 
execution of the punishment stands in the way of obtaining 
the promise.* But Christ has even thus become the Mediator 
of the covenant, that He, in virtue of His own blood, has 
entered into the Holiest, having obtained a redemption 
eternally valid (through the shedding of His own blood, 
ver. 12). For if, according to the context of x. 26, 27, where 
there is no @voia mepi duaptiay, only a terrible expectation of 
judgment remains, it is clear that that sacrifice, because it 
atones for sin, at the same time delivers men from guilt, and 
removes the punishment which threatened them in the 
judgment. The Epistle to the Hebrews, moreover, by this 
punishment can only have referred to the death by which, in 
conformity with ordinary Bible teaching (comp. § 50,d; 57,d; 
66, d), the divine punishment for sin was executed ; and if it 
now, li. 9, emphasizes the fact that Christ tasted death (in all 
its bitterness; comp. also § 124, a, footnote 3) for the good of 
each, there is then involved the thought that He has freed 
the others from this bitter consequence of sin, and therefore 
there is the idea of substitution. But sin-bearing, ze. the 


formula iadexerbas +. cupr., which, according to Greek usage, translates the 
Hebrew 753, comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 209; Gess, p. 478. * Yet the former accords, 


if, according to vill. 12 (after Jer. xxxi. 34), God in the New Covenant is 
gracious (/Aews) to unrighteousness, and remembers sins no more, with which, 
according to x. 17, 18, the dees +. dvepriay is given, and with that every need 
for a rocQope repli apoprias is taken away. 

4 Here then, in any case, it is an objective necessity for the death of Christ 
that is spoken of, the reason of which lies evidently enough in the context, and 
this Pfleiderer, pp. 340-342 [E. T. ii. 68-70], overlooks. Actually it is deliver- 
ance from guilt which is meant by éroavtpwois, quite as, with Paul (§ 80, c), a 
guilt occasioned by the rapuBdéces, threatened as they have been with the divine 
anger. One can admit, with Ritschl (ii. p. 221), that there is nowhere indicated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews any reference to a Avzpov by which this is brought 
about ; and therefore the Petrine redemption (really different otherwise) from the 
slavery of sin (§ 49, d; comp. § 108, b, footnote 5), and also the passage (which 
as a matter of fact points to the same thing) Mark x. 45 (§ 22, c), cannot be here 
compared. But in fact it here remains, that this self-surrender to death must. 
be considered as an act which works this axoavrpacis (ix. 12). 
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removing of the severest consequences of sin, is expressly, 
ix. 28, indicated as the object of the sacrifice of Christ.’ 

(d) But the author undoubtedly, who regards death, ix. 27, 
with the judgment following immediately, as the general fate 
of men, has thought of death not as such, but in the results 
which it occasions to the sinner ; and these, according to ii. 14, 
consist in this, that the devil is he who has power over 
death, and uses it as a means to deliver sinners over to the 
destruction under which he hac himself fallen; but no 
notice is at the same time taken of the arraignment of the 
devil in the judgment (Gess, p. 476). It is certainly indi- 
cated by &ua rod Oavarov that the death of Christ as the 
guiltless One made him that had the power of death power- 
less, only in so far as the guiltiness of men, which drew death 
on them, gave to the devil the power to use it as the means 
for exercising his power over men to bring destruction on 
them. But this He could do, not only because He forms an 
exception to the law of the kingdom of death (Ritschl, ii. 
p. 254), but because this innocent death freed men from the 
guilt and punishment of sin (note c). Hence the redeemed 
are delivered, not from death, but from the fear of death, 
which kept them in lifelong bondage, so far as they need no 
more fear falling by death under the power of Satan (ver. 
15).6 

5 The expression sis rd woAAwy Spee &mopries, on the ground of the Old 
Testament usus loguendi, and in particular on that of the passage Isa. liii. 12, 
coinciding with it, as also in accordance with the practice of Peter (§ 49, 6), can 
be taken only of the bearing of the punishment allotted to sin. The idea of an 
assumption of punishment, to be sure, is originally as foreign to the idea of 
sacrifice as is that of deliverance from punishment ; but the author might make 
such a combination (to him quite peculiar), because he looked on Christ not only 
as sacrifice, but also as priest, who by giving Himself to the bitter suffering of 
death, not only offered the sacrifice for the atonement of sin appointed by God, 
but also took on Himself the punishment of sin in order to bear it in the room 
of sinners. There is no need, therefore, of the somewhat artificial explanation 
of Ritschl, ii. p. 285, who, moreover, mistakes the significance of sin-bearing. 

6 This view is essentially distinct from the doctrine of the Palestinian theo- 
logy (comp. Riehm, p. 654), according to which the devil, if he is permitted by 
God, takes away life from those who have transgressed the law, even though 
it is perhaps allied to it. The devil is in no sense here looked at as the angel 
of death, as even Hahn, p. 373, assumes. But the Pauline view also, according 
to which the power of the devil is broken by the redemption wrought by Christ’s 


death, is quite different ; for this victory refers, according to § 104, b, to the 
dominion which the devil already wields over those confirmed in sin, and not to 
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§ 123. The Hffects of the Sacrificial Death of Christ. 


When the covenant people were sprinkled with the atoning 
blood of the covenant sacrifice, they were purified from the 
stains of guilt, and their consciences were delivered from the 
consciousness of guilt (a). This purification put them into 
an estate of holiness, in which alone man can become God’s 
possession, and in which he has constantly to keep himself (0). 
But therewith is the perfection reached, which the complete 
realization of the covenant requires (¢). Hence, also, the way 
into the Holiest is now opened, and that approach to God is 
made possible which is the condition of the true worship of 
God (d). 

(a) If even the purifying effect of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, ix. 23, is referred but to the heavenly 
things, which, after that sin has been atoned for by that blood, 
are purified from the stains of guilt clinging to them (§ 122, a), 
then the purification wrought by the sacrifice of Christ may 
also naturally be referred to the sinner himself; nay, on the 
supposition of the former cleansing, there is brought into view 
only the objective necessity in particular of the latter sub- 
jective cleansing. But as, ix. 22, caOapiferas is made identical 
in the parallel member of the sentence with yiverau addecus, it 
is clear that the thought can be only of a deliverance from 
sin, a cleansing from the stains of sin, not a cleansing from 
its unholy power. In conformity with this, purification from 


that power of his to which they are subjected in death. Death as the doom of 
‘God’s wrath, especially with Paul, conformably to the peculiarity of his doctrine 
of sin, referred to footnote 8, is even in itself, and without this co-operation of 
the devil, regarded as the punishment of sin, so that the judgment which 
follows it can only determine who abide in death, and who have been delivered 
from it; comp. Pfleiderer, p. 350 f. [E. T. ii. 78 f.], who goes wrong only in 
this, that he narrows the objective effect of the death of Christ only to this, 
while our statements present it rather in the sense of note c. 

1 The usus loquendi of the LXX. corresponds with this, to which the phraseo- 
logy of our author conforms (comp. Riehm, p. 56), as also that of Paul, with 
whom xabapicuss appears as the effect of baptism (Eph. v. 26; comp. § 101, a). 
In Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26, also, xaéapés means clear from guilt. Pfleiderer, p. 339 
{E. T. ii. 67], has acknowledged this signification of xadupés, and he, moreover, 
strikingly points out how the (moral) worship of God, mentioned ix. 14, as the 
result of a cleansed conscience, proves nothing to the’ contrary ; while Gess, 
p. 474, mixes up again the moral cleansing ; and Schenkel, p. 326, exclusively 
insists on it. If he, p. 837, footnote b, makes the cleansing referred to in ix. 14 
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sin is given, i. 3, as the special purpose of the appearing of 
Christ on the earth, which Christ has effected, and that, as the 
aorist shows, by a single act, namely by His own sacrificial 
death. But ordinarily it is this subjective cleansing that is 
thought of when the reference is to the conscience of one 
who has obtained deliverance from guilt. And thus to the 
carnal (Levitical) cleansing, which alone the Old Testament 
sacrifices could produce (ix. 13), stands opposed the cleansing 
of the conscience from dead works effected by the blood of 
Christ (ver. 14; § 115, 0), as these dead works stain the 
conscience with the consciousness of guilt. As the Old 
Testament covenant people were sprinkled with the (cleansing) 
blood of the covenant sacrifice (ix. 19; comp. Ex. xxiv. 8), so 
are Christians pepavticpévor by the blood of Christ (comp. 
1 Pet. i. 2, and therewith § 49, c); but here also this sprink- 
ling is more exactly referred to the heart, and the deliverance 
produced thereby from an evil conscience (x. 22: amd cuvei- 
dnoews tovnpas); for the blood of sprinkling loudly proclaims 
the perfected atonement (xii. 24). 

(b) That the idea of dysdfevv stands in very close connection 
with that of cleansing, ix. 13 shows, where the ayidfer is 
taken up in the parallel apodosis by caOapze?, ver. 14. What 
cleansing is to the subjective consciousness of the man, that 
aytacuos is for his objective relation to God. Because a sin- 


to be the consciousness of deliverance in principle from the dominion of sin, 
then that contradicts the uniform idea of cuveidnois (comp. § 115, b, footnote 5). 

2 According to x. 2, he who has been actually freed from the consciousness of 
the guilt of sin has no longer any cuveidnois &uapriay. There is a consciousness 
of past sins only when the sins have not yet been atoned for; for through 
atonement, or the forgiveness of sins which follows, the sins are really removed 
(§ 122, 6). There is a consciousness of forgiven sins according to Bible phraseo- 
logy, when the sins, along with the guilt which they contract, are regarded 
together, not that one may not, with Riehm, p. 566, distinguish between the 
consciousness of sin and the consciousness of guilt. 

3 But it follows even from this, that in ix. 18 cleansing cannot be designated 
as a result from éqyaZe1v, as Riehm, p. 576, supposes, but that pos Tny THs cupuds 
xebapornra designates only the relation in which the Old Testament means of 
atonement produced holiness (comp. for this signification of zpés, i. 7, ii. 17, 
iv. 18, v. 1, 14, vi. 11). Real holiness consists only in this, that one as regards 
purifying the flesh is consecrated for an (external) fellowship with God, but that 
only by the purification of the conscience is one made capable of the real (moral) 
worship of God (comp. footnote 1), and this he only can exercise who has been 
delivered from guilt, as Peter teaches (§ 49, d ; comp. also § 81, b). 
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stained man cannot be consecrated to God for His possession, 
Christ by the cleansing blood of His sacrifice must first con- 
secrate the covenant people (xiii. 12), and so make them fit 
for that relation of being God’s, and of being in fellowship 
with Him, which corresponds to the perfect covenant relation- 
ship. This has taken place, in that Christians have once for 
all been consecrated by the sacrifice of the body of Christ 
(x. 10), or by the cleansing blood of the covenant (ver. 29); 
they are hence called dysou (iii. 1, vi. 10, xiii, 24). For if 
Christians are exhorted to strive after holiness (xii. 14), ie. 
after participation in the divine dydrns (ver. 10; comp. 
§ 45, d, footnote 6), the idea has no reference to positive 
moral perfection; what is said is, that the Christian, after he 
has once for all been put into the position of one cleansed from 
sin, a position which fits him to be of the family of God, has 
now laid on him the task of keeping himself in this position 
by. avoiding fresh defilement from sin, as even that drawing 
near to God in the end, which leads to the vision of God, 
is naturally permitted only to those who are consecrated to 
God (ver. 14). 

(c) If those, who have been sanctified by the sacrificial 
death of Christ (note 6), have been for ever perfected by one 
offering (x. 14), it is clear that by the tedAelwous of the 
Christian cannot be understood moral perfection as by the 
Teretwors of Christ (§ 119, b, footnote 6), as Schenkel, p. 331, 
will have it, but only the putting them completely, by the act 
of purification and sanctification once for all (comp. x. 2 with 
ver. 1), into the condition of that perfection, which fits for the 
realization of the covenant relation. Hence the idea very 


4 Riehm, p. 576, has not proved that this idea, which with our author bears 
exclusively an Old Testament stamp, includes in principle deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, as it does with Paul (comp. § 84, d). Neither in ii. 11 nor in 
x. 4 does he speak of one becoming increasingly holy, but in both places 
Christians are characterized, without reference to time, as such as have received 
from Christ, in the way above explained, consecration for the family of God. 
Compare the excellent exposition by Pfleiderer, p. 340 [E. T. ii. 68], but also 
Ritschl, ii. p. 211, and even Gess, p. 472; while Schenkel throughout thinks 
only of moral holiness. The realization of the Old Testament fundamental 
command (Ley. xi. 44) continues also here, as with Peter (§ 45, @), and in a 
certain sense also with Paul (§ 84, d), the goal of the Christian ; but this goal 
can only then be striven after when he has been purified from the stains of sin, 
and consecrated to be the possession of God. 


, 
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closely corresponds—a fact which Riehm, p. 641, misappre- 
hends—with the Pauline idea of Sscatwous (§ 82, a), only 
that the latter, conformably with the characteristic difference 
of the reciprocal fundamental point of view, refers to the 
putting into the state of S:casoovvn required by the law, the 
former to the putting into the state which was aimed at by 
the whole atoning agency of the Old Covenant, but never 
reached (ix. 9, x. 1, vii. 11, 19, and therewith § 115, c), the 
state of perfection necessary for perfect covenant relationship. 
As, therefore, with Paul, S:caiwots is essentially identical with 
the not-reckoning or the forgiveness of sins, so, according to 
the connection of x. 14 with vv. 11,18, TeAetwous is identical 
with the taking away or the forgiveness of sins.” And that 
it is so with reXefwous in some degree, even as with the 
Pauline Svcaiwows, which is given directly with purification 
and sanctification even in the earthly present, is clear from 
this, that the conscience gives witness to the entrance of this 
perfection (ix. 9). 

(d) By the rere/wous one is put into the position of being 
well-pleasing to God, in which alone one can draw near to 
God, and this drawing near to God (xi. 6) is the condition of 


5 As, on the other hand, it does not follow from ii. 10 that the reAciwois 
of Christ is something different from moral perfection, so neither does it follow 
that dye eis 30Zev belongs to the reAsiwois of the Christian, as Riehm, p. 581, 
yet supposes. Quite as little does it follow from xi. 39, 40, that participation 
in the covenant promise belongs to reAciwois, as Riehm, p. 582, asserts. For if 
the believers of the Old Covenant did not obtain the promise even after their 
death, because God had prepared for those of the New Covenant something 
better, then the purpose-clause following shows how this better thing consisted 
in this, that the latter even during life obtained the rereiwo1s, which made them 
fit to obtain directly the covenant promise given with the perfected covenant 
(comp. § 115, a). From this perfected salvation the others are not excluded, 
but they only, by means of the sacrifice of Christ, which God had kept in view 
for Messianic times, but which, according to ix. 26, had retrospective power, 
had to be conducted with those now living (xi. 40: wi xwpls aay) to the 
perfection essential to it, and they have therefore had to wait so long for the 
fulfilment of the promise. But now, when the sacrifice has been offered, 
they are led on to perfection (xii, 23: Sinai rerersiwptvo), although they 
have not reached the consummation of salvation; and the idea of Riechm, 
pp. 584, 585, that they are perfected in another sense than the members of the 
New Covenant, is not only unfounded, but contrary to the evident intention of 
xi. 40. It is also a mistake when Pfleiderer, p. 346 [E. T. ii. 74], finds in this 
idea the Pauline dixesodv along with the Pauline dZéZeuy. Ritschl, ii. p. 212, 
has caught the right idea. 
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all true worship of God. On this account, it was adduced as 
evidence of the imperfection of the Old Testament law, that it 
could not perfect those who drew near to God (rods mpocep- 
xopmévovs), and that it could not provide for them a real 
entrance (x. 1).° By means of the perfect High Priest only 
can we draw near to God (vii. 25: tobs mpocepyopévous 80 
avtov 76 Oc); through Him can we offer sacrifices well- 
pleasing to God (xiii. 15, 16, and therewith § 119, d); only 
in consequence of the cleansing perfected by Him, can we 
worship the living God (Aatpevey: ix. 14; comp. foot- 
note 3) in the way well-pleasing to Him (xii. 28).’ On the 
ground of the blood of His atoning sacrifice (év atpare 
*Incod) have we confidence as to the way into the Holiest, 
which He has consecrated for us, as one newly opened and 
livingly effectual, because really leading to the goal, a way 
which leads through the veil, which in the Old Covenant still 
prevented entrance into the Holiest (ix. 8).2 On the other 
hand, Christ Himself has gone as our High Priest into the 
Holiest of the heavenly dwelling of God to bneke His atoning 


6 Even on this account the institution of the Holy Place, which prevented 
entrance into the Holiest, z.e. to God Himself, was a symbol of the Old Testa- 
ment present (comp. § 117, ¢, footnote 3), in which the sacrifices could not 
perfect those who drew near to God in behalf of Aucpeia (rev Aarpedovra), and so 
could not fit for true worship, which can be done only in the presence of God 
(ix. 8, 9). And on this account also the abolition of the law (vii. 19), which 
could perfect nothing, stands over against the introduction of a better hope (that, 
namely, to be looked for with the New Covenant, a priesthood making a real 
atonement, according to § 116, a), by which (res sperata) we draw near to God 
(tyyiSouev rw Oca). 

7 To draw near to God is brought forward even in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
as a prerogative of the redeemed (§ 104, d), and also the aarpeix as the sacrifice 
of Christians (§ 105, d), even in the earlier Pauline Epistles (§ 73, c). Yet more 
peculiar does this drawing near to God, connected with sacrifice, appear in Peter 
(§ 45, c) as the prerogative of the priestly people. It seems so natural even 
here to think of the priests, to whom the drawing near to God and the aacpever 
and the sacrifice alone pertained, at the same time also the dyiacpes, in the 
sense of note 0, and the sprinkling with blood (x. 22), were specially appropriate 
for the priests (Ex. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30); yet the view of Christ as the alone 
High Priest, who must mediate the coming to God and the sacrifice of Christians 
(see above), so completely dominated the needs of presentation in our Epistle, 
that the idea of the general priesthood, which, however (p. 318), Messner 
(p. 318) ascribes to it, could only come in alongside of it (comp. moreover, 
§ 124, 6, footnote 6). 

8 If this veil (x. 20) is designated as the vép% of Christ, it is thereby indicated 
that the flesh of Christ must be first given up in death before the veil be taken 
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sacrifice effectual by His blood, and thus to become the 
mpodpomos, who has not only opened the way thither, but has 
first trod it (vi. 20), and has thereby consecrated it for us 
(x. 20). Christians may now be encouraged in confidence on 
this High Priest (iv. 14, x. 21) to approach with boldness the 
throne of grace (iv. 16), which is in the Holiest (x. 22; 
comp. with ver. 19). The author can even designate 
Christians as those who have already come to the heavenly 
city of God (xii. 22), where the Judge as their covenant God 
dwells (ver. 23), with the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
whose blood testifies to the perfected atonement (ver. 24). 
This leads us on to the new relation to God, which has been 
set up on the ground of the perfect sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. 


CHAPTER LY. : 
THE BLESSINGS AND DUTIES OF THE NEW COVENANT. 
§124. The New Testament Covenant People. 


In the New Covenant, Israel is, according to the promise, 
the true people of God, to the members of which and to 
their children God bestows again His paternal mercy and 
grace (a). But they became partakers of the New Covenant 
by baptism, in which they have received the blessings of the 
New Covenant, the forgiveness of sins and the outpouring of 
the Spirit (0). In that the law is written on their hearts, 
they have come to be of a new mind, and are drawn and led 
on by God to holiness and righteousness (c). To the bless- 
ings already given them belongs also enlightenment by the 
word of God of the New Covenant, an enlightenment which is 
to be ever advancing and ever becoming more perfect (qd). 

(a) If by the sacrifice of Christ the people of the Old 
Covenant are put into the position well-pleasing to God, then 


away and the way into the Holiest be opened, that His sacrificial death, there- 
fore, was the preparatory condition for that. If Immer (p. 412), following 
Holstein, gives this reference to the expression, that the flesh of Christ hid 
His Godhead as the veil hid the Holiest, all meaning is taken from it in the 
connection. 
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only now can that be realized, which was intended from the 
first in the covenant relation, but could be perfectly realized 
only in the New Covenant, in conformity with the promise 
(Jer. xxxi. 33). He has become their God, and they His 
people (viii. 10)." That is a point even with Paul (§ 83, a), 
that this people is beloved of God; and this appears here in 
the form, that to them the divine favour, the gracious good 
pleasure of God, is bestowed. The people of the New 
Covenant may come to the throne of God, as to the throne 
of grace (iv. 16: 7d Apdvm tis yadpitos), with assured con- 
fidence (ueTa mrappnoias), there to receive mercy and to find 
grace.” Grace appears here, then, not as the source of salva- 
tion, but as the advantage of the New Testament institution 
of salvation, which the good pleasure and the grace of God 
have bestowed again on the covenant people, beginning there- 
with the realization of the Messianic salvation. This is here 


1 Peter, too, regards believing Israel as the real people of possession, or the 
flock of God (§ 45, a), a figure even here hinted at, when God gives to them a great 
shepherd (xiii, 20). The Israel of the New Covenant alone are the true family 
of God (iii. 6: oixzos @cov; comp. § 117, a, b) ; for those only can really belong 
to God who, having been perfected by purification and consecration, may draw 
near to God (§ 123). As God was not formerly ashamed to be called the God of 
the patriarchs (xi. 16), so He now calls Himself their God (comp. xii. 28, where 
zévzwy, agreeably to the context, can refer only to all the members of the 
heavenly and the earthly community of God). 

2TIn the LXX. Zazos corresponds to the Hebrew 4pn, and xapiv edpicxew to 
jn xy. Every one who falls away from Christ turns away from this grace of 
God (xii. 15: borepav awd ris xdpiros Tov @zod) ; it is that grace which establishes 
the heart (xiii. 9), which gives the Spirit (x. 29: 70 rvetux ons xapiros), and 
which is asked to be with them all in the concluding words, just as in the 
Pastoral Epistles (§ 108, 6, footnote 4). It nowhere appears defined as to its 
nature by the contrasts, by which the Pauline idea gets its peculiar colouring 
(§ 75, b); and if it is not to be understood, as with Peter (§ 45, b, footnote 3), 
directly as a gift of the divine mercy, yet iv. 16 shows that the idea in our 
Epistle betrays quite its Old Testament origin, just as with him. 

3 Only in the passage ii. 9, according to the current reading, would grace be 
the principle of salvation, in virtue of which the institution of salvation took 
place, just as with Paul (§ 75, c). However, even as regards this passage, it is 
very striking that in it, not in any way the self-surrender of Christ to death, 
but His personal experience of it (the y:verdus bavérov), is designated as the effect 
of the grace of God. One very naturally remembers in these circumstances that 
while no doubt our MS. traditions clearly decide for the reading xdéprs Oso, on 
the other hand the ancient, and partly the very ancient, patristic tradition are 
equally for xwpls ©od, and that the way in which this latter reading has been 
accounted for is very artificial, while also the helplessness of the patristic 
exegetes, in the face of it, and the use made of it by the Nestorians, easily 
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also expressed quite in the manner of the Old Testament 
throughout, that the members of the people of God, or of the 
family of God, are called children of God (ii. 10).* In that 
way is indicated the certainty of the fatherly love, which must 
belong to the true children, in contradistinction to bastards 
(xii. 6-8), But, as with Paul, a share in the d0€a is expressly 
laid claim to as the child’s right, on the ground of inheritance 
(§ 97, c), and so our author makes this combination.’ As the 
Son of God has already plainly attained to the inheritance of 
a share in the Father's Lordship (i. 2; comp. § 118, a, foot- 
note 2), so also must the children of God, though in a 


enough explain how the apparently so simple Pauline yepir: Ocod was substituted. 
But if xepls Ocod stood originally, then this can be but an allusion to His being 
forsaken by God, on account of which, according to the oldest tradition 
(Mark xv. 34), the cry of Christ was uttered as He was tasting death. 

4 Tf, therefore, in our Epistle also the readers are addressed as brethren 
(ili. 1, 12, x. 19, xiii. 22; comp. ver. 23), it is quite clear from vi. 10, where 
brotherly love is characterized as a love shown towards the name of God, that 
they are brethren, because they all bear the name of sons of God. This 
brotherly love is shown by hospitality (xiii. 1, 2), in every sort of service (vi. 10), 
especially towards suffering brethren (xiii. 3; comp. x. 33, 34), as also in 
unanimity (xii. 14). The beautiful deeds of love (x. 24; comp. § 108, d, foot- 
note 10) and beneficence, by which Christian fellowship was shown (comp. also 
x. 38, and for the idea of xo:wwvia, § 41, 0), are the true sacrifices, with which 
God is well pleased (xiii. 16), because they glorify His fatherly name. 

° Moreover, here also, just as with Peter (§ 45, d), when exhorted not to give 
way to care, they are referred to the help of Divine Providence formerly assured 
to them in the Old Testament (xiii. 5, 6), and not, as in the words of Jesus 
(§ 20, b), to the fatherly love of God; the obligation of reverential submission 
under the fatherly chastisement (note c) results rather from the relation of son- 
ship (xii. 9), as then the duty of childlike obedience. And in this combination 
also the relation of sonship is not grounded, as with Paul, on justification, but 
it rather presupposes reAsiwoss, which is identical with the Pauline dialwois 
(§ 123, c). On the other hand, there is no mention of a begetting of God’s 
children on the part of God, not even ii. 11, as Riehm (p. 737) yet supposes 
(comp. § 118, 6, footnote 5). If, xii. 9, God is designated as 6 rarip civ 
avevearoy, in opposition to the raripss ris cupxds nua, He cannot possibly be so 
designated as the author of the new life, but only as the Creator (comp. Jas. 
i. 17) of all spiritual beings, to which class angels (i. 14) as well as men belong 
(xii. 23), only that the latter, besides the wvsi~«, have also the capt (comp. 
§ 27, a), begotten by their natural parents, according to which they have come 
from the loins of their fathers (vii. 5, 10). But to draw in here the contrasts of 
Traducianism and Creationism, and to seek to reconcile these contrasts, as 
Riehm, p. 680, does, imposes upon our author thoughts quite foreign to him. 
To regard God as the Father of spirits, and which, moreover, is explained, 
without any recourse to Philo, by such passages as Eccles. xii, 7, Num. 


xxvii. 16 (comp. Riehm, pp, 856, 857), excludes entirely the idea of a begetting 
the children of God. 
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different sense from that of Paul (comp. § 118, ¢, footnote 7), 
be conducted forward to the fatherly glory (ii. 10). Only it 
is characteristic that Paul, writing mostly to Gentiles, has in 
his eye the Roman right of inheritance, which knows no dis- 
tinction between older and younger children, while here, in 
conformity with the Jewish law of inheritance, the sons, only 
in so far as they take the position of first-born sons, lay claim 
to the full possessions of the father (xii. 16: ta mpwroroxia). 
As Christ, indeed, according to § 118, b, appears among the 
heavenly sons of God as the first-born, so the Christian 
Church is called éxkdnoia mpwrotoxwy (xii. 23), and the 
words added, droyeypaupévwv év ovpavots, show unequivo- 
cally, that to those who are already enrolled as citizens in the 
heavenly city of God (comp. Luke x. 20, and, therewith, 
§ 30, d), though they yet wander on the earth, the final con- 
summation is therewith secured in virtue of this right of the 
first-born. As believing Israel are called to this (§ 117, d), 
so here, too, as with Peter (§ 45, d), the calling is essentially 
a calling to sonship, which brings with it the promise of 
the eternal «Anpovowia (ix. 15). 

(0) Among the subjects of elementary instruction is 
reckoned, vi. 2, instruction as to washings, ze. as to the 
distinction between the observance of baptism and Jewish 
washings (ix. 10). The latter, namely, is a washing of the 
body with pure water (x. 23),° which symbolically assures of 
the cleansing of the conscience from the consciousness of 
guilt (ver. 22), inasmuch as there is connected with it, quite 
as in the early apostolic Church (§ 41, a), the confession 


6 The union of blood-sprinkling with washing in this passage seems to point 
to the consecration of the priests (comp. Ley. viii. 6, 30), especially if the two 
are regarded as the condition of drawing near to God (comp. Riehm, pp. 744, 
745). But we have indeed seen, § 123, d, footnote 7, why the idea of a general 
priesthood cannot occur in our Epistle, and, in fact, the uniting of the two 
participial clauses, fepavrioutvr . . . xual Asdovmtvo, is throughout untenable. 
The second belongs rather to xaréywwev, and only takes up again the former ; 
while in place of the sprinkling with blood, it puts the figurative assurance of 
its efficacy in the washing of baptism. Gess, p. 473 f., connects both with 
xartxwuev, and quite perversely refers the washing with pure water to moral 
renewal by the Spirit, appealing to Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 27. We have here rather 
the same view of baptism as in Peter (§ 44, 6), while this occurs even in Paul, 
but quite in subordination to the view of baptism as a symbol peculiar to him 
(§ 84, a; 101, a), 
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(oporoyia) as the object of which Jesus is named in His 
specific Messianic character (iii. 1, iv. 14), or the fulfilment 
of the promise hoped for by Him (x. 23). In baptism, there- 
fore, just as in the early apostolic Church, the confessor of 
the Messiah is made a partaker of a blessing essentially 
peculiar to the New Covenant—the forgiveness of sins 
(viii. 12, x. 17, after Jer. xxxi. 34)’ If now, according to 
vi. 2, along with teaching about baptism there is added 
teaching about the laying on oi hands, what is thereby 
thought of is the practice common in the early apostolic 
Church (§ 41, d), which, as the symbol of prayer for him 
who was being baptized, imparted to him the Spirit. Those 
who, according to vi. 4, have tasted of the heavenly gift, have 
been, at the same time, really made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost; and so it is presupposed, x. 29, that those who have 
been sanctified on the ground of the blood of the covenant, 
have, at the same time, received the Spirit of grace. And so 
here also, as in the apostolic preaching, along with the 
forgiveness of sins the gift of the Spirit is connected with 
baptism, and the Spirit appears, just as there (§ 40,-a, foot- 
note 1), exclusively as the principle of the gifts of grace, in so 
far as the signs and wonders and manifold mighty works, 
with which God confirmed the preaching of the ear-witnesses, 
are traced back to gifts of the Holy Spirit, which God 
distributed according to His will (ii. 4); and, according to 
vi, 5, all the members of the New Covenant have, to a 
certain extent, tasted of the powers of the Messianic age 
eh iGxe)2 

(c) If, according to vi. 1, fundamental Christian instruction 
began with pertdvo.a, as formerly the preaching of Christ 


7 This is indeed pre-eminently the heavenly gift which the Christian, accord- 
ing to vi. 4, has tasted ; for, according to iii. 14, they are made partakers of 
Christ Himself, é.c. of the salvation presented in His atoning sacrifice, they 
have eaten of the New Testament altar of sacrifice (xiii. 10), i.e. they have been 
made partakers of the fruit of the sacrifice offered on the cross. 

*It is self-evident that in these passages the Spirit is not regarded as a 
person, but as a divine power given to us, just as with Paul (§ 84, a, foot- 
note 4), On the other hand, it was easy to refer the blessing of the New 
Covenant, by which the law was written on the heart (viii. 10, x. 16), back to 
this gift of the Spirit; yet this combination is not made by our author, and 
thus on that account the Pauline contrast of the covenant of the Spirit to the 
covenant of the law is foreign to him (comp. § 115, 6, footnote 8). 
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(§ 21) and the early apostolic preaching did (§ 40, 0), then 
there must have taken place in the members of the New 
Testament Church a change of mind, which implied a turning 
away from dead, 7c. sinful works (§ 115, 0, footnote 6), and 
which must therefore lead to a mind well-pleasing to God. 
But this is given of itself, when, conformably with the promise 
of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 33), the law is written on 
‘the heart (viii. 10, x. 16), according to which this has to be 
regarded as the abiding tendency of the heart for the fulfilling 
of the divine will? Now, he who has been consecrated to 
God by the blood of Christ, aims steadily after holiness 
(xii 14; comp. § 123, b), while he preserves himself from 
every stain from new sin, and, in particular, from the 
heathenish sins (§ 69, d) of unchastity both in and out of 
marriage, and of covetousness (xii. 4, 5). In this God Him- 
self helps him, while He establishes his heart by His grace 
(ver. 9), and accompanies him in every way (ver. 25); but, 
in particular, wiley His fatherly chastisement in times of 
trial He draws His true children to an ever fuller participa- 
tion in His holiness (xii. 5-10), and so, works in them the 
peace-bringing fruits of righteonsnes/te the kind of life 
well-pleasing to God (ver. 11), which makes every sorrow 
to be to Him an object of joy (comp. § 46,d; 55,c). So 
God Himself here also makes the Christians ready for every 
good work, to do His will, while He works in them what is 
-well-pleasing to Him through Christ (xiii. 21), whom He has 
even on that account, on the ground of the blood of the New 
Testament covenant, made to be the chief Shepherd of His 
own people (ver. 20; comp. § 121, d), so that He now by 
His royal and priestly activity may help them in their trials 


* On this account everything depends here also on the tendency of the heart, 
just as § 26, c, and in the early apostolic teaching (§ 47, a; 55, b), because God 
searches the deepest depths of the heart (iv. 12, 13). Only with a true, i.e. an 
upright heart, can one draw near to God (x. 22). The deadly sin of unbelief, or 
of falling away, can come only from an evil heart (iii. 12; comp. § 125, d, 
footnote 9). 

10 The peace of the soul must there make its appearance, where the state of 
being well-pleasing to God, i.e. of righteousness, has been established in the 
man, when he has a good conscience, éy ruow narws bruv dvaarpeper boc (xiii. 18). 
And hence also God, who works all that pertains to this in men (ver. 21), is 
called the God of Peace (ver. 20), and Melchisedec, the King of Righteousness, 
is at the same time called the King of Peace (vii. 2). 
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(ii. 18), and give them at the proper time help from the 
throne of grace (iv. 16).” 

(d) Among the blessings of the New Covenant, this also is 
mentioned in the prophecy (Jer. xxxi. 34), that the knowledge 
of God shall be alike and common to all (viii, 11). . The 
author is naturally thereby thinking of the perfect revelation 
of God made in the words of God by the Son (a 1), and 
which ought to have already fitted even the readers in an 
ordinary way to be able to be teachers (v. 12). For they 
also have tasted the good word of God, which guarantees the 
fulfilment of the promise in the New Covenant (vi. 5); they 
have obtained the knowledge of the truth (x. 26: ériyvaous 
Ths a@AmnGelas), and are therefore enlightened (vi. 4, x. 32: 
doticbévres; comp. § 107, a). But there are different stages 
in the revelation of the New Testament word of God, as 
there are in the knowledge wrought by it. The introductory 
parts, the elements of the word of God, or of the proclama- 
tion of Christ (v.12: 7a otowyeia ths apyis Tov Roylov 
tod @cod; comp. vi. 1: 6 THs dpyfs Tov Xpuotod Royos), are 
designated by the author, as by Paul (§ 102, 0), figuratively 
as milk (v. 12), as it is suitable for vjmou (ver. 13), in contrast 
to the strong meat, which the réAXevou can bear (ver. 14; comp. 
TedevoTns, vi. 1). This fundamental teaching consists, accord- 
ing to vi. 1, 2, in the preaching of repentance and faith, with 
which evangelical preaching began (Mark i. 15; comp. Acts 
xvii. 30, 31, and with that § 61, a; 19, 4), in instruction 
about baptism and the laying on of hands (note 6), and about 
eschatological events. By the strong meat, on the other 

1! In what way God carries on this His work of grace through Christ our Epistle 
gives no hint, only it is certain that the Pauline doctrine so richiy developed 
of the living fellowship with Christ and the work of His Spirit in the Christian 
(§ 84, 86) remains foreign to it. But He naturally does it in this way, that He 
equips His servants to speak such words of exhortation as this Epistle contains : 
and finally, all are required in the most pressing terms to keep each otlier from 
falling away (iii. 12, 13), and to advance in good works (x. 24). In this sense 
it is in particular the duty of those who are over them to watch for their souls 
(xiii. 17), and the church assemblies is the place where such exhortations are 
addressed (x. 25), and they are therefore to listen to the one and not to forsake 
the other. Along with this, good example is particularly to be attended to, as 
exercising a wholesome influence (xii. 12, 18), as evil example has a tempting 
influence (ver. 15), and therefore the author does not weary to present the 


example of the heroes of the faith, who look down on Christians in their fight 
(xii. 1), their departed leaders (xiii. 7), and even Christ Himself (xii. 2, 3). 
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hand, by which the author seeks (vi. 1), with God’s help 
(vi. 3), to lead on those readers, who at any rate have not 
kept behind at the stage of ynmorns,and have become dull of 
mind (v. 11-13), on the supposition of the zeal for tedevorns 
quickened in them afresh by his exhortations, he evidently 
means those deeper instructions as to the relation of the 
New Covenant to the Old, which our Epistle furnishes,” 


§ 125. The Duty of the New Testament Covenant. 


The duty of the New Testament covenant is the inflexible 
holding fast the hope of the fulfilment of the covenant 
promise guaranteed in the New Covenant, and this is not 
possible without faith (a). This faith, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of all the pious of the Old Covenant, is in 
the New Covenant a firm confidence in the fulfilment of the 
covenant promise, and a confident persuasion of the saving 
facts, by which that fulfilment is guaranteed according to the 
gospel proclamation (6). In this faith consists essentially 
that state of mind well-pleasing to God, on the firm keeping 
hold of which in enduring patience depends participation in 
the perfected salvation (c). But sin is simply unbelief, and 
falling away from faith is the sin which never can be for- 
given, because it gives evidence of final hardening (d). 

(a) If the members of the New Testament covenant are 
_ so highly privileged, that they are fit to obtain directly the 
Old Testament promise (§ 123, c, footnote 5), then the hope 
of the fulfilment of this promise is their distinguishing mark. 
They are designated as those who have fled to seize firmly 
the hope presented for their immediate grasp (vi. 18) in the 
promise confirmed by an oath (ver. 17).1 Thus this strong 

12 That there is no reference here to the contrast between viens and yvauis, 
as Késtlin (compare 1854, pp. 403, 404), Riehm, pp. 783-785, has abundantly 
proved. All these deeper instructions have but the practical tendency to 
strengthen the hope that what was left unrealized in the Old will be perfected 
in the New Covenant. But that leads on to the explanation of the duty of the 
New Testament covenant, on the fulfilment of which participation in this 
perfection depends. 

1 Tf this hope is compared to an anchor, which is firm and reliable, because it 
reaches into the heavenly Holiest (ver. 19), whither Christ as our =p2dpomos has 


gone (ver. 20), it is implied in this that this hope rests on the heavenly high- 
priesthood of Christ. For this is indeed the new priesthood promised for the 
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emphasizing of the hope was, no doubt, occasioned by the 
fact that the hope of the readers was getting weaker 
(§ 111, a); it reminds us thus so very much of the central 
position of hope with Peter (§ 51), and is so closely connected 
with the whole fundamental view of the author, that it ought 
not to be reckoned among the peculiarities of his method of 
teaching, to see in the Messianic hope, 7.e. in the hope of the 
fulfilment of the Old Covenant relationship guaranteed by the 
appearance of the Messiah, the characteristic privilege of 
Christians. Therefore also the uninterrupted holding fast of 
the glad confidence (rappynoia; comp. x. 35), and of the high 
pre-eminence in it (kavynua), which such a hope gives, is 
the condition of belonging to God’s New Testament family 
(iii. 6; comp. § 117, 6); and thus the unwavering holding 
fast (comp. x. 23) of an assured hope (comp. vi 11: 9 mAn- 
podopia ths éAridos) is the New Testament covenant duty. 
Only to those who look for the return of Messiah with such 
a hope can He appear as the Saviour (ix. 28). <A firm 
confidence (vaécrtacts), however, is required for the fulfil- 
ment of this duty, and hence the uninterrupted holding fast 
of that confidence, and also of the glad hope itself (iii. 6), 
can be reckoned (ver. 14) the condition of participation in 
Christ, 7. in the blessings of the New Covenant procured by 
Him (§ 124, 0). Such a confidence is now the wiotis émt Ocon, 
which is designated (vi. 1) the fundamental article of evan- 


Messianic time, with which the perfect atonement, and therefore the full 
realization of the object of the covenant, was brought into view (vii. 19). 
According to x. 23, also, Christians confess the final consummation hoped for, 
which by the addition wierds yap 6 trayysidduevos marked out as the fulfilment 
of the promise, and which, in conformity with the connection with vy. 19-21, 
is based on the exaltation of the Messianic High Priest. 

? The hope itself must not be regarded as this covenant duty, as neither must 
it be regarded, with Riehm, p. 751, as the condition for drawing near to God. 
For, vil. 19, it is not the subjective hope, as iii. 6, vi. 11, but, according to a 
well-known metonymy, as vi. 18, x. 23, the res sperata that is meant, the 
perfect priesthood, namely, and the perfect atonement given with it as the 
object of the hope directed to the setting up of the New Covenant (comp. 
§116, a). Just so is Christ, vi. 20, our xp2dpoqos, and therefore by Him, and not by 
our hope, is the way to God prepared, although that hope is yet in that objective 
sense (as the fulfilment of the promise hoped for: % spoxeméyn taxis) compared 
to an anchor, because as the latter rests immoveably on the bottom of the 
ocean, so hope has its guarantee, which cannot be shaken, in the heavenly 
Holiest, when the work of redemption is completed (comp. footnote 1). . 
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gelical preaching; for such preaching begins with the 
announcement that God, by sending Messiah, has guaranteed 
the fulfilment of His promise. But faith is expressly 
explained, xi. 1, as a firm confidence of things hoped for 
(Amouevov irdcTacts), and, at the same time, as a persua- 
sion of unseen things (mpayudtwy édeyxos od Breropéver), 
which makes the things as sure as though they were seen 
(ver. 2'7).? 

(6) Faith, as it is described, xi. 1, has been the mark of all 
the holy from the beginning (ver. 2). According to the 
various promises which these receive, the éAmvfoueva and the 
ov Pderromeva were ever very various, but the nature of faith 
was not thereby altered* With the members of the New 
Covenant, the sum of the éAmvfoueva, in reference to which 


3 {here is here therefore also implied in the idea of riers both a confident 
trust on the faithfulness (xi. 11; comp. x. 23) and the power (ver. 19) of God, 
who both will and can fulfil His promise; and, on the other hand, a confident 
persuasion of things not perceptible to the senses, as, ¢.g., the creation of the 
world, in which the visible was expressly called into existence by the invisible 
creative word of God, and not made of things perceptible to the senses, that it 
might remain an object of faith (ver. 3). As the former trust is connected with 
the srappncia of hope, so the latter thorough persuasion has to do with its 
wxrnpoPopia. The close connection of faith with hope gives its peculiar colour 
to the idea of faith in our Epistle, and puts it very near to the Petrine idea 
(§ 44, a, footnote 2). Neither does zierss include hope (comp. Usteri, p. 256), 
nor does the latter take its place (comp. Baur, p. 252); but neither is it a 
manifestation and evidence of faith, nor its flower and crown (comp. Riehm, 
pp. 709, 752); for faith even presupposes hope if it is a waiting for the éamZoueve 
- (xi. 1). Faith is rather the only condition under which the fast holding of 
hope, and therewith the fulfilment of the covenant duty, is possible. 

4 With Abel and Enoch, faith was the conviction of God’s existence, and of 
His retribution (ver. 6) in general. Noah already possessed a divine word of 
promise (ver. 7: ypnuaricdis), so that with him the conviction of its truth coin- 
cided with trust in its fulfilment. Sarah and Abraham relied on the promise of 
the posterity assured to them in the son of promise (ver. 11, xii. 17-19) ; Isaac 
and Jacob, on the fulfilment of the blessing given them by word of mouth (vv. 
20, 21); allthe patriarchs, on the possession of the promised land (vv. 8, 9, 22). 
But as Abraham, according to § 115, a, already possessed the same promise, 
whose fulfilment should have been brought about by the Old Covenant, but was 
actually brought about by the New, the faith of all the patriarchs already kept 
the fulfilment of this highest promise in view (vv. 18-16 ; comp. ver. 10), with 
which the conviction of the reality of the unseen heavenly fatherland was given 
(vv. 18, 15), and so all the other heroes of faith (ver. 39), when their faith could 
rest on promises in detail, for the fulfilment of which they survived (ver. 33), as 
the examples in vv. 28-31 show. Even in the case of Christ Himself, the joy 
of His heavenly exaltation set before Him as reward, was the object of that faith 
of His which is our example (xii. 2; comp. § 120, d). 
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they had a sure confidence, is nothing else than the contents 
of the covenant promise, whose fulfilment had been guaranteed 
to them by the setting up of the New Covenant: the ov 
Bdemdpeva, on the other hand, are the institutions and blessings 
of salvation presented in this covenant, in reference to which 
they were thoroughly persuaded by the gospel proclamation. 
If the former was given with the relation in which faith 
stands to hope (note a), it is then confirmed by iv. 2, according 
to which the word of the promise, which was the same in the 
Old Covenant as it is in the New, did not profit the hearers, if it 
was not united to them, if it was not appropriated by them by 
faith, ze. by trust on the promise given in it. But that the 
ov BXeropeva are not the realities of the invisible (heavenly) 
world (Pfleiderer, p. 352 [E. T. ii. 80]), is clear from x. 22, 
according to which the wAnpodopia wictews can exist only 
when we have acknowledged Jesus as the perfect High Priest 
(ver. 21), and His blood as the means by which the way to 
God is opened up (vv. 19, 20). Since, now, this is even 
the contents of the New Testament proclamation, everything 
depends on the firm conviction of the truth of this pro- 
clamation, and such conviction is demanded, if the regard 
to the New Testament proclamation, required ii. 1, is accounted 
for by the greatest confidence in it possible (vv. 3, 4), and 
the turning away from it is characterized as a sin against 
Him who speaks from heaven (xii. 25; comp. § 116, 8, 
footnote 3). 

(c) This faith, as it has become the mark of all the holy, is 
the mind which is specifically well-pleasing to God, and 
therefore the principal element in dccasocvyvyn. Without faith 
it is impossible to please God (xi. 6; comp. x. 38); by faith 


5 And thus it is plain. why Christ is not spoken of directly as the object of 
faith ; but this is neither because He here furnishes the pattern of faith 
(Biedermann, p. 249), nor is it because He has won for faith its full contents 
(in the sense of Pfleiderer, p. 352 ([H. T. ii. 83]). As He who is and abides 
unchangeably what He has become for Christians by His exaltation to be the 
Messianic High Priest, then, according to the connection of xiii. 8, itis He on 
whom the, demand of an abiding trust in the fulfilment of the promise (ver. 7) is 
made to rest. But just because this is ever the main side of wievis in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, while the other, the being thoroughly persuaded, is but the 
presupposition for it, the Pauline formula cannot here be impressed. But that 
faith is here the persistent striving after eternal blessings (Schenkel, p. 127 f.), 
is decidedly incorrect. 
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all the holy ones of the Old Covenant have had a good witness - 
borne them in God’s word of the Old Testament, ie. by God 
Himself (xi. 39; comp. ver. 2); nay, through faith Abel had 
a good witness borne him, that he was well-pleasing (8/cavos) 
to God (xi. 4); and Noah, who is the first expressly said to 
be Séxavos in the Old Testament (Gen. vi. 9), has gotten this 
righteousness cata wioctw (xi. 7).° Only believers, therefore, 
can enter into God’s rest (iv. 3), and inherit eternal life 
(x. 38, 39), as even the law showed in the case of the pious 
of the Old Covenant (vi. 15), that the inheritance of the 
promise could be obtained only by faith (ver. 12).” Along 
with wioris in this passage, waxpofvuia is mentioned (comp. 
ver. 15), which, as in Jas. v. 10, Col. i, 11, designates that 
endurance, by which faith is verified in the apparent delay in 
the fulfilment of the promise. If sufferings, moreover, are 
added, which seem to stand in sharpest contradiction to the 
fulfilment of the promise, then there is need of patience 
(wrouovn: xii. 1, 7; comp. § 30, a; 46, d; 55, c), which, 
just like faith, is therefore the condition for the fulfilment of 
the promise (x. 36), because it is needed to preserve the 
joyfulness of hope (ver. 35). According to ver. 36, this 


6 It requires no proof to show that the righteousness imputed to faith by grace 
in the Pauline sense is not meant here, as this idea is not only awanting in our 
Epistle, but is excluded by the analogies, and by other presuppositions, from 
the complete idea of reaciwois (comp. § 123, c). It is not, moreover, involved in 
the passage that d:xasocdvm was wrought in Noah by God, inasmuch as, according 
to the explicit statement, he earned it by his own conduct. And therefore the 
Gospel may be called a Adryos S:xasordvns (v. 13), inasmuch as by its proclamation 
this mind well-pleasing to God is quickened. How far the author is from the 
Pauline idea of justification by faith, x. 38 shows very clearly, where the passage 
‘Hab. ii. 4, quoted in favour of it by Paul (Gal. iii, 11; Rom. i. 17), is so used 
by him, differing in this from Paul, but agreeing with the original sense of the 
passage, that 2x wricrews is separated from 6 dixais, and thus the essence of 
dixosoodvn is placed in wiers. Comp. the excellent exposition of Pfleiderer, 
p. 356 f. [E. T. ii, 85). 

-” Here is shown quite the difference between this conception of the idea of faith 
and the Pauline, as the latter receives its specific expression in the doctrine of 
justification. For there faith is plainly confidence in the salvation already 
given in Christ, and is therefore the condition of justification realized presently. 
But in this form it is something specifically peculiar to Christianity, as the justi- 
fying faith of Abraham, as to its nature, but not as to its object, as is partly the, 
case in our Epistle (comp. note b, footnote 4), was identical with it. And the 
dispensation of the law forms altogether the contrast to the dispensation of faith 
of Christianity (comp. § 82). 
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patience is the will of God, i.e. what He specifically requires 
in the New Covenant.’ 

(d) The more that the essence of righteousness for our 
author consists in faith, the more is there but one sin pre- 
eminently designated as sin simply, and that is a falling away 
from faith (xii. 4, iii, 13). Even the first generation of the 
covenant people did not obtain the promise on account of their 
sin (iii. 16, 17), and this sin was their disobedience to the 
divine requirement of faith (ver. 18; comp. iv. 6, xi. 31), ze. 
their unbelief (iii. 19).° Thus the cowardly shrinking from 
faith is now (x. 38, 39: bmroctoAy) a .despising of God 
speaking from heaven (xii. 25) ; it is even a falling away from 
the living God (iii. 12), and even a sin of fornication in the 
sense of the Old Testament (xii. 16, and along with it 
§ 117, 5), inasmuch as one prefers the promise of the world to 
His service and the service of His promise (comp. Jas. iv. 4, 
and therewith § 55,a). But the falling away of such as have 
gotten the knowledge of salvation in Christ (x. 26), and have 
experienced all His blessings (vi. 4—6),”° is therewith charac- 
terized as a sin, which is yet more terrible than that of frivolous 
disobedience, for which, under the Old Covenant, death was 
assigned (x. 28); it is a daring sin, a wilful sinning against 


§ According to the connection of ver. 36 with vv. 38, 39, patience is nothing 
else at bottom than faith proved in suffering (vv. 32-84), a faith which does not 
timorously shrink back in the trial of affliction, and does not grow weak (xii. 3). 
The faith of the pious, mentioned xi. 35-38, consisted in fact in this patience, 
which endures even to death (xii. 4), and bears willingly the reproach of Christ 
(xiii. 18; comp. xi. 26), as Christ has Himself given us an example therein 
(xii. 2, 3). 

9 As with Peter (§ 44, a, c), and in one respect at least with Paul (§ 82, d), so 
here too, the want of faith, which is the condition for the perfecting of salva- 
tion (iv. 3), is qualified as disobedience (ver. 11); as, on the other hand, the 
faith which secures the final salvation is qualified as obedience towards Christ 
(v. 9). Hence only an evil heart can lead to such unbelief (iii. 12: xapdia sovnpd 
amorias ; comp. § 124, c, footnote 9), a heart which is hardened by the deceit of 
sin (ver. 13; comp. vv. 8, 15, iv. 7). If even one, growing indifferent to the 
salvation offered in the perfect revelation of God (ii. 8), falls short of the grace 
of God (xii. 15), and with a profane mind gives up (xii. 16) his birthright, as 
Esau (§ 124, a), for earthly blessings (é.e. in conformity with the circumstances of 
the readers, for deliverance from the persecutions which afflicted the Christians), 
he will so relax the zeal to obtain the covenant promise (iv. 11), and therewith 
the zeal to keep hold of the hope (vi. 11, 12), that by disobedience he ceases to 
fulfil the duty of faith, which alone leads to a holding fast the hope. 

10 By such a falling away Christ is crucified afresh, while the character of 
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better knowledge and conscience (éxovelws duapravew), for 
which there is no more any sacrifice, but only the avenging 
judgment over the enemies of God (vv. 26, 27). There is 
therefore even in the New Covenant, as in the Old (§ 115, b), 
a malignant sin for which its atoning institute is not available, 
and which can hence never be forgiven, like the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, of which Jesus speaks (§ 22, 6), because he 
who commits it can no more be renewed to repentance (vi. 
4-6), as even Esau found no more room for perdvova 
(xii L7).™ 


§ 126. The Fulfilment of the Covenant Promise. 


Although the perfect salvation is but a getting possession 
of the Old Covenant promise, yet may it, in so far as it is 
connected with the fulfilment of covenant duty, be also 
regarded as wages (a). The immediately impending judg- 
ment of God decides as to the bestowal of this salvation, the 
day of which judgment is ushered in with the overthrow of 
the world, and brings everlasting destruction to all the enemies 
of God (0). But to believers Christ appears as the deliverer 
from this destruction, and leads their souls to eternal life (c). 
Then begins the final consummation in the unchangeable 
kingdom of God, when the risen in the heavenly city of God 
see God in glory and in eternal Sabbath festival (d). 

(a) While the patriarchs (xi. 13), and all believers of the 
Old Covenant (ver. 39), did not really receive the promise, as 
they had first to be perfected by the one sacrifice of Christ 


His death as the sin-offering of the New Covenant, on which all Christian hope 
rests, is denied ; and as with unbelievers it is declared to be the death of a trans- 
gressor (vi. 6), the Son of God is therefore trampled under foot, while the blood 
of the covenant is regarded as unclean, and the grace of the Spirit is despised, 
while it is declared to be a misleading, false spirit, which misleads the Church 
which believes on Messiah (x. 29). 

11 This impossibility is represented, to be sure, under the figure vi. 7, 8, as 
the result of a divine sentence of rejection ; but iii. 13 shows that only the divine 
judgment of hardening is thereby meant (§ 29, d; 91, c), by which the hearts 
which are given over to sin, become in the end so hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin, or so harden themselves (iii. 8, 15, iv. 7), that a return is no longer 
possible. But if the members of the Church generally could fall away, it follows 
that the reversion of the heavenly perfection, which became theirs in virtue of 
the right of the first-born (xii. 23 ; comp. § 124, a), is not irrevocable. 
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(ver. 40), the members of the New Covenant have this 
advantage over them, that they are fitted and destined to 
receive directly the perfect salvation promised.’ But now, as 
the definite obtaining of the promise remains dependent on 
the fulfilment of New Testament covenant duty (x. 36; 
comp. § 125, c), so this too can be conceived of as wages for 
this fulfilment (ver. 35: jucOarodocia). To be sure, the 
reward is but the fulfilment of a promise given of His own 
free will, and the service is nothing else but holding fast the 
joyful confidence of this fulfilment (rappyoia): but after that 
God had once, in a new covenant, as at all times (xi. 6: 
pc Oarrodorns), connected the fulfilment of His promise with 
the fulfilment of a definite duty (comp. x. 36: To 0éAnpa Tod 
@cod), a relation of reward is ever again presented, which 
may now be available for the performance of this duty 
(comp. § 32). As Moses looked to the recompense of reward 
(xi. 26), as Christ Himself endured the cross in view of the 
reward set before Him (xii. 2), so can the Christian give up 
the earthly in view of the higher reward (x. 34).? 

(0) If there is a reward of wages, there is also naturally a 
retributive punishment (ii. 2: psoOarrodocia), and which of 
the two is to be given to each individual is decided by the 
last judgment, which the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 


1 As the possession of the Holy Land promised to Abraham (xi. 8), so here 
this perfect salvation is designated as their everlasting possession (ix. 15); but 
as, according to § 124, a, this salvation isregarded as the portion of the Christian 
as a child, here the idea of xAnpovouia, which, moreover, elsewhere occurs, as 
in Peter (§ 50, c), for the inheritance promised to believers (vi. 12: of . .. 
wAnpovopovvres ras trayycrins ; comp. i. 14: xAnpovousiv env cwrnpiay), passes over 
into that of heirship (comp. vi. 17). It agrees with this that the Son is 
appointed to be «Axpovéuos, and as such has received a name higher than the 
angels (i. 2); so aiso xii. 17, according to which Esau wished to inherit his 
father’s blessing. As, moreover, from the point of view of hope, by which the 
Christian even now possesses what is allotted to him as a sure possession in the 
future (§ 117, d), Christians can even now be designated as xAnpovduor ris 
imayyeaias (vi. 17), although the special zAnpovoweiv of the promise (= AupBéven : 
ix. 15; imirugeiv: vi, 15; xi. 835 xouiGeodas: x. 86) is inherited only through 
wioris and panpodusia (vi. 12). Just so Isaac and Jacob are said to be fellow- 
possessors of the promise with Abraham, which they have not yet received 
(xi. 9; comp. 1 Pet. iii, 7, and therewith § 51, c). 

? This is but the same doctrine of retribution which we found in the early 
apostolic system of doctrine (§ 51, d; 57, b), and even in Paul ($98, c). It 
does not even go beyond that, when, vi. 10, it is traced to the retributive 
righteousness of God, that He does not leave out of His regard those doings of a 


‘ft 
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announces as Kpiva aiwvov (vi. 2). To this judgment God 
has reserved retributive punishment (x. 30), and His judg- 
ment is dreadful (ver. 31) and unavoidable (xii. 25). He 
brings upon those who have fallen away, and upon all the 
enemies of God (imevdvtio), the dmédea (x. 39), which, 
according to ix. 27, is not only bodily death, but in every 
case something more dreadful (x. 28, 29), and it is repeatedly 
represented as a consuming fire. (ver. 27, xii. 29; comp. vi. 8). 
If by this figure of the Old Testament (Deut. iv. 24, ix. 3) 
fire can be taken as the current symbol of the divine wrath, 
then the repeated reference to its consuming energy can only 
be so understood, that that destruction is no longer considered 
simply, as § 34, ¢, 99, 6, as an abiding of the soul in death, 
but as a sort of potential death, as a torturing form of destruc- 
tion.” But this judgment does not follow immediately on the 
death of any one, as has been concluded from ix. 27 (comp. 
also Biedermann, p. 300; Pfleiderer, p. 362 [E. T. ii. 91]); 
but there is a day which, as the judgment-day of God known 
in the Old Testament (comp. § 40, d; 64, 6), is spoken of 
as simply the day (x. 25), and it appears from the connection 
of xii. 26 with vv. 25, 29, that this day is introduced with the 
last great shaking of the heaven and the earth (ver. 26, after 
Hag. ii. 7), «%e. with the overthrow of the present world 


man by which he fulfils his covenant duty ; but to him who has hitherto 
approved himself (even though it may be but in one respect), He gives help for 
yet future confirmation (ver. 9), although the attainment of this goal ever 
remains dependent on his further conduct (vv. 11, 12). There is therefore here 
no ground afforded, with Ritschl, ii. p. 116, to conceive, on grounds of purely 
dogmatic considerations, God’s righteousness to be determined by the logical 
results of His dealings in reference to the salvation, as even here it is not “ the 
exercise of love on the part of the readers as an activity of divine grace which is 
taken account of,” as Ritschl asserts without any proof. 

3 If death is the punishment of sin, according to § 122, d, inasmuch as it 
delivers men over to the power of the devil, then, according to ii. 14, this power 
ceases for the redeemed with the overthrow of all hostile powers generally, and 
the final z7#aea can hence, for those who have committed deadly sins, be no 
longer merely abiding in death, but only something more terrible—and that is 
the gradual annihilation inflicted by it. If, in Old Testament fashion, God * 
appears exclusively as the judge of the world (xii. 23, xiii. 4), who is therefore to 
be served with reverential awe and fear (xii. 28), the reason is this, that to the 
idea of an eternal high priest (§ 120), Christ’s intervention in the last judgment 
was little suited (comp. Schenkel, p. 338). On the other hand, God exercises 
judicial functions even here by means of His word, which penetrates and divides 
the innermost parts of men (iv. 12, 13). 
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(comp. i. 11, 12), an idea which is hinted at even in the 
words of Jesus (§ 33, ¢). 

(c) If Christ also is not regarded as the judge of the world, 
yet here too, as generally, the day of judgment is regarded as 
coincident with the day of His second coming, when God 
brings in again His First-begotten into the world (i. 6), and to 
this day shall the present generation survive.* But believers 
expect Him to appear, for the second time, not for judgment, 
but for salvation (ix. 28) from the destruction which over- 
takes all in whom, on account of their rebelliousness, His soul 
has no pleasure (x. 38, 39). As the everlasting High Priest, 
He can for ever deliver those who draw near to God by Him 
(vii. 25), so that they now reach the possession of the cwrypia 
(i. 14: «KAnpovopety cwrnpiay ; comp. footnote 1).? But this 
salvation, as in the early apostolic system of doctrine 
generally (§ 50,d; 57, d),is a salvation of the soul, which, 
as in the words of Jesus, is designated as a saving of it 
(x. 39: mepiroinots »~Wuyjs), since when lost it goes into 


’ 


‘The second coming, that is to say, and the judgment are at hand (x. 37, 
after Hab. ii. 3); for the end simply, which comes with this day, the readers are 
to make ready (iii. 14, vi. 11), because then their salvation is at hand (ver. 9). 
It is precarious, from iii. 9, to conclude with Riehm, p. 618, that the author, 
according to the type of the forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, had in 
view a period of forty years from the dawn of the Messianic time (§ 117, c) to 
the coming of the final consummation, a period which was, at any rate, presently 
approaching its end. Yet the author, along with his readers, sees the day 
already approaching (x. 25), apparently because the foretokens of the catastrophe 
in Judaea, with which Christ had prophesied of it as coincident (§ 38, 6), were 
already visible. That the execution of the divine judgment must take place 
before the second coming (Schenkel, p. 389), is nowhere indicated. 

° As by the perfecting of Christ as the High Priest everything is achieved 
that is necessary for the salvation of believers, it can be said, v. 9, that He 
has already become the author of eternal (final) salvation, or the épynyis cis 
curnpins avr, ii. 10 (comp. Acts iii. 15, and therewith § 40, d), i.e. the leader 
who, by His entrance into the heavenly glory (comp. vi. 20), shows to all the 
way which leads to their salvation. Regarded from the ideal standpoint of 
Christian hope (comp. § 117, d), the salvation as, according to footnote 1, the 
possession of the promise, already exists when the conditions of the future 
salvation are given (comp. § 96, b), therefore also salvation may be proclaimed 
through Christ already (ii. 3). On the other hand, it follows neither from i. 14 
nor from ii. 8, that the idea of cwrnpia includes the positive element of perfect 
blessedness (Riehm, p. 793), as even the apynyds ris cwrnpias does not certainly 
designate the original possessor of salvation. Neither in the early apostolic nor 
in the Pauline system of doctrine have we found any trace anywhere of this turn 
of the idea so clear in its origin, 
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everlasting destruction, which here forms the contrast to it 
(comp. § 26, b, footnote 1; 34, c);° and its correlate is hence 
life in the highest sense, which, even according to Old Tes- 
tament doctrine (Hab. ii. 4), results from righteousness, 
essentially consisting of faith (§ 125, c), or from subjection 
to fatherly chastisement (xii. 9; comp. for these correlative 
ideas, § 50,c; 57,d; 96, c). 

(d@) The final consummation begins in the immovable 
kingdom (xii. 28), ze. in the perfect kingdom of God (comp. 
§ 34, a; 57, d), which Christians are to receive in idea, but 
whose coming yet presupposes (comp. § 117, d) the change 
(i. 11, 12) that comes with the last shaking of the heaven 
and the earth (vv. 26, 27). This kingdom appears under the 
image of the city founded by God Himself (xi. 10), for which 
even the patriarchs longed as for their heavenly home (vv. 14 
to 16), and so they felt themselves to be but strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth (ver. 13; comp. vv. 9,10). But even 
Christians, although they are come even now in a certain 
sense to this heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22), yet long after the 
abiding city of the future (xiii. 14), as their better possession 
(x. 34); and they must therefore feel themselves, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), upon this earth as strangers and 
pilgrims. In this heavenly city of God they will live ir 
immediate nearness to God, seeing His face (xii, 14; comp. 
§ 34, b; 99, 5), and, delivered from destruction, they 
_ shall share (ii. 10: eis S0€av dyayovta, Tov apynyov Tis 
owtnplas) in His glory (comp. § 118, c¢, footnote 7). The 
final consummation, according to this, is not an earthly one 
(comp. Riehm, p. 797). The contrast also between heaven 
and earth appears here, at any rate, to be removed by the 
change coming on the world, as § 34,a; 996. Hence the 
resurrection is yet required for sharing in it; the Christian 
fundamental tradition already announced this resurrection 
(vi. 2), which is a better resurrection than the simple re- 


6 Even on this account is hope in the objective sense, é.e. the hoped-for fulfil- 
ment of the covenant promise (vi. 19; comp. § 125, a, footnote 2), designated as 
the anchor of the soul, inasmuch as it guarantees the soul its endless deliverance, 
and assures it from perishing. Even in the psychological basis of its view of 
doctrine, that is to say, our Epistle shows decisively the early apostolic type of 
doctrine in contradistinction from the Pauline ; and Riehm, p. 671, from iv. 12, 
wrongly concludes that man is conceived of trichotomically (comp. § 27, ¢). 
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awakening to the earthly life (xi. 35), which individual pious 
ones had experienced.” Thus believers enter finally into the 
rest of God; for as He rested on the seventh day (Gen. 
ii. 2), so they also rest from all their works (iv. 3, 4; comp. 
ver. 10). The rest which Israel found in the beloved land 
was but an imperfect copy of it (ver. 8), as they could not 
enter (iii. 18, 19) on the perfect rest on account of their 
unbelief (iv. 6). Therewith the eternal Sabbath festival of 
the people of God begins (ver. 9). 


SECTION II. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PETER AND THE EPISTLE 
OF JUDE. 


CHAPTER V. 
CHRISTIAN HOPE AND CHRISTIAN STRIVING AFTER VIRTUE. 
§ 127. The Object of Christian Knowledge. 


The object of the knowledge which constitutes the essence 
of Christianity is, in the first place, the grace of God, who 
hath called us in the new relation of children to obtain the 


’ That this resurrection is a general one (Riehm, p. 794), is shut out by this, 
that it is designated here as the goal of the hope of believers (comp. § 99, b). 
With this corresponds the idea of the eternal ar#asea, explained note 6, which 
leads to the torturing annihilation of the enemies of God; and vi. 2, where 
the avécraois and the xpive aidvev form the two sides of the eschatological 
prospect. How the author conceived of the entrance of survivors into the glory 
of the heavenly city of God is not clear. The change on the form of the world 
appears also to change their bodies (comp. § 34, b). But if lately it has been in 
various ways concluded from xii. 23 that the author makes believers enter imme- 
diately after death on the final consummation (Biedermann, p. 300 f. ; Pfleiderer, 
p. 861[E. T. ii. 91]; Schenkel, p. 340), that rests on a mistaken conception of 
réAssovobas (comp. § 128, c, footnote 5), and on the presupposition of an Alex- 
andrian view of the world, with which the idea of a resurrection does not suit, 
although it has to be admitted that the author ‘“‘keeps” it and ‘‘does not 
deny ”’ it. 
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highest promises (a). These promises are, to be sure, those 
of the old prophets; but by the appearance of Christ they 
have received new light and new security for their fulfil- 
ment (0). The knowledge is hence, at the same time, a 
knowledge of Christ as our Messianic Lord and Saviour, who 
with iain power has given us all things necessary for 
salvation, and by the Sleamsine and deliverance from sin 
secured by Him has guaranteed to us the consummation of 
salvation (c). To this consummation, therefore, faith too has 
reference, and this faith, like an invaluable gift given by 
Christ, has to be kept true (d). 

(a) In the Second Epistle of Peter, Christianity is Sane 
mainly on its subjective side, as in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 107, a), as knowledge. By it the Christians have escaped 
from the pollutions of the world (ii. 20); by it, grace and 
salvation are multiplied to them (i. 2); in it their Christian 
life increases (iii. 18), because through it everything which 
pertains to the new life is given to them (i. 3). But 
this knowledge is by no means an insight in any way 
into transcendental mysteries, and has nothing therefore to 
do with Alexandrian speculation (§ 112,c). For if grace 
and salvation are to be multiplied by such knowledge 
to the Christian, it is self-evident that they have received 
both by this knowledge, 7c. that this knowledge is even the 
knowledge of the grace of God which bringeth salvation. 
This, too, follows from iii. 18, according to which increase in 
the Christian life depends objectively on faith, subjectively on 
the knowledge of Christ, as of Him through whom this grace 
becomes ours.” That God has therefore bestowed His favour 
on us, and with it has given all blessedness, is what we 
recognise in Christ. In i. 3, Christian knowledge is expressly 
described as the knowledge of Him who has called us, 1. has 


1 In conformity with this Christianity is said to be the way of truth, ii. 2, 
i.e. the way of life corresponding to the truth (i. 12) given tous. In Jude 5, 
also, the readers are such as have once for all known all things, if rdévra is 
naturally and in conformity with the context to be confined to all which the 
author has to say to them. 

2 We are not thereby, to be sure,'to think of grace in the specifically Pauline 
sense (§ 75), but of the divine favour given to us in Christ, as with Peter 
(§ 45, 6); then only is grace, as a blessing of salvation, regarded as capable of a 
constant increase, as also in Jude, ver. 4, it appears as a blessing which may be 
misdirected and misused. 
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appointed us to the consummation of salvation by His dof 
kat Gpeth (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9: tas dpetas ... Tod KahécavTos), 
while He has given us by the same the greatest and most 
precious promises (ver. 4).° 

(6) The promises which are given us in Christianity (i. 4) 
are, aS § 115, a, not new promises, but, as is clear from 
iii. 18, those contained in the words of the holy prophets of 
the Old Testament (ver. 2). These, that is to say, being 
moved by the Holy Spirit, have spoken what they received 
of God (i. 21: AdAncav ard Ocod avOpwro). But this 
prophetic word is, to be sure, of itself only a light which 
sheds a feeble light in a dark place, because every prophecy 
of the Scripture, in so far as it is given of God, is by no 
means perfectly comprehended in its relations by its recerver 
(1 Pet. i. 10-12; comp. § 46, a, footnote 1); it receives its 
interpretation only when the day for its fulfilment comes, and 
the clear light of its complete understanding rises like the 
morning star upon the heart (vv. 19, 20). The promises 
contained in the prophetic word are given, so to speak, in so 
far new to the Christian (ver. 4), because by the manifesta- 
tion of Christ the promise has begun to be fulfilled (§ 45), 
and thereby the portion of the promise yet remaining has 
become on the one hand clearer, and on the other more 
certain. The apostles, that is to say, on the ground of what 
they themselves saw and heard on the holy mount («e. at His 
transfiguration, and not after His resurrection, as Gess, p. 418, 
after Hofmann, supposes), when Christ appeared to them in 
His glory, and a voice declared Him to be the Messiah, pro- 
claimed the divine fulness of power in Christ (comp. ver. 3) 


3 According to Jude 1, also, Christians are called, and it is in God, #.e. their 
Father (comp. ver. 4: 6 Osds wav), that they are kept beloved (ayamnutva) 
and from falling (comp. ver. 24). We must keep ourselves, therefore, in 
this love of God (ver. 21), so that that love, along with the salvation (cipfvn) 
given by God’s mercy in the calling through Christ, may be ever more richly 
increased (ver. 2). Although Peter knows of the calling to sonship (§ 45, d), 
yet this emphasizing of the divine love (comp. § 83, a), like the term. xanroi 
(§ 88, a), reminds one of Paul. 

* The Epistle of Jude reckons even Enoch among these prophets, in that it 
cites the apocalyptic book circulating under this name as true, and therefore 
prophetic (vv. 14, 15), as he also knew of the apocalyptic Ascensio Mosis, and 
uses it as trustworthy (ver. 9; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 11 and ver. 16, where Balaam 
also is called a prophet). 
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as that is to be revealed at His Messianic coming (vv. 16-18). 
A new light is therewith, on the one hand, eowe on the 
way in Sick the prophetic word (by means of Christ’s 
Parousia; comp. also iii. 4) is fulfilled; and, on the other 
hand, this fulfilment has itself received a new security, so 
that we now possess the prophetic word as more sure (i. 19). 
If the prophetic word has, through the knowledge of Christ 
above everything else, become clearer and surer, then is hope, 
just as with Peter (§ 51), put into the central point of the 
Christian doctrine. 

(c) If the prophetic word has received new light and new 
certainty by the appearance of Christ, it follows & priori 
that the knowledge of God, as of Him who has given us 
afresh these promises, must be at the same time a knowledge 
of Christ (G. 2), in whom He has given us them afresh, and it 
is hence expressly designated as such (i. 8, ii. 20, iii. 18). 
But Jesus is thereby acknowledged in His Messianic quality, 
in the first place, as our Lord (1. 2, 8; comp. vv. 14, 16; 
Jude 4,17, 21, 25), or as the divine Lord simply (6 xvpuos, 
iii, 2 ; comp. ii. 20), even as the only Lord (6 pdvos Searrorns, 
Jude 4; comp. ii. 1). As such is He praised by a doxology, 
iii, 18, as Jude refers it, to the only God (ver. 25); and 
His power, as the apostles proclaim it (i. 16), is a @ela 
dvvayis (ver. 3), because it can provide to us all that is 
needful for salvation. But as the Messianic Lord He is 

-also the Messianic Saviour (6 xvpuos jyov cal owrnp, i. 1, 
11, iii, 18; comp. ii. 20, iii. 2: 6 Kdpsos Kab owrnyp), and 
even therein is the security to the Christian for the con- 

5 He can be Lord in the fullest sense, namely, as exalted to divine Lordship, 
since xdpios here also occurs very often of God (ii. 9, 11, iii. 8, 9, 10; Jude 14 ; 
comp. vy. 5, 9: 6 xupis; ili, 15: 6 xdpsos nua), as § 50, a. Elsewhere in both 
Epistles Jesus is only "Ingots Xporés ; the reading Incovs (Jude 5) and Xpuords *Incovs 
(ver. 1) are, without doubt, incorrect. According to the common reading, He 
would be called even és ; but then the reading ought to be xvpios. He is never 
ealled by Peter 6 viss Ocod (i. 1); only in i. 17, with reference to the divine voice 
declaring Him the Son of God in the Messianic sense (note b), is God called 
xurhp (comp. 1 Pet. i. 2, 3, and therewith § 50, a, footnote 1), On the other 
hand, @:ds rar#p, in Jude 1, refers to the sonship of Christians (footnote 3). 

6 Even by Paul Christ is called owr carp, especially in the Pastoral Epistles 
(§ 108, a), where also God is so called (comp. Jude 25: 6 cwrhp nyay due 
'Inod Xporov), while here He is uniformly called simply c#r%p, which for the 
thing agrees with the Petrine teaching (§ 50, d; comp. also Acts v. 31, and 
therewith § 40, d). 
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summation of salvation, which is throughout given with 
salvation from destruction. How far we have this security in 
Him is clear from i. 9, when it is presupposed that the 
Christian has cleansing from his former sins, and from ii. 1, 
where Christ is designated as the Lord who bought us.’ 

(2) With the knowledge of the promises given us through 
Christ, promises to whose fulfilment God has called us 
(i. 3, 4), there is connected, as is presupposed, ver. 5, faith, 
which here also, as with Peter (§ 44, a, footnote 2), and 
especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, 6), is regarded 
essentially as confidence in the fulfilment of the promise. If 
Jude 3 exhorts to contend for the faith, then the whole 
Epistle, in which doctrinal questions are nowhere dealt with, 
shows that we are not thereby to think of any doctrine of 
faith, but of an earnest striving, by which the temptation of 
morally falling away, rendering the common cwrnpia (ver. 3) 
in the end in vain, and therefore making the confidence on the 
consummation of salvation illusory, is overcome (v. 4). Faith 
is here, therefore, thought of as a blessing (as 2 Pet. i. 1),? and 
even an irreparable one, because this blessing, once delivered 
by the apostles to the Christian Church of the present (ros 
ayitots), if it comes to be lost, cannot be replaced by any other 
of equal value. Only as the most precious blessing, and 


7 As the consciousness of being cleansed from sin appears, according toi. 8, 
as a part of the knowledge of Christ, the thought is evidently of that cleansing 
from the guilt of sin (comp. § 128, a), effected by the sprinkling with the blood of 
Christ (1 Pet. i. 2; comp. § 49, c), as also ii, 1 reminds one of the Petrine 
avrpwors (§ 49, d), te. of the deliverance from the dominion of sin, which 
salvation secures to us. Hence Schenkel, p. 371, asserts quite arbitrarily that 
the emphasis does not here lie on the sacrificial death of Christ, but on the 
value of His life, and that cleansing from sin is brought about only by baptism. 

* Then, too, faith is regarded as a gift given through Christ (comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 21), and in so far as it conditions the consummation of salvation, as a most 
precious gift. The passage is only to be explained in this way, that the Jewish- 
Christian author writes to the Gentile Christians, who, on the ground of the 
appearance of Christ, have attained a confidence of the same consummation of 
salvation as the Jewish Christians, a confidence therefore equally precious, and 
that this is traced back to the righteousness of Christ, which gives salvation to 
Jew and Gentile with equal impartiality (read cod xupiov hudv xa) owripos; comp. 
Gess, p. 421). On the other hand, there is no ground to take xisris here or in 
the Epistle of Jude in an objective sense, as Schmid, ii. pp. 216, 142, wishes ; 
at the same time “i wiredcavees designates, without doubt, the want of trust 
on God, on account of which the murmuring generation of the desert perished 
(comp. Num. xiv.). 
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hence one to be protected with the holiest earnestness, is 
faith also called, Jude 20, dyértaros;® and if it is here 
designated as the foundation on which the whole Christian 
moral life is built, there is in this implied only the funda- 
mental thought of our Epistle, according to which knowledge 
or faith, for the sake of their objects, are the impelling 
motives for all striving after Christian virtue. 


§ 128. The Striving after Christian Virtue. 


Christian knowledge is shown as fruitful, when the pro- 
clamation of the salvation given in Christ stirs up zeal to 
strive after Christian virtue (a). That is to say, while this 
Knowledge presents to us the promises, for the attainment of 
which we are appointed, it makes that attainment dependent 
on this, that we keep ourselves unspotted, and so by means 
of the promising and commanding word of God, it stirs up 
zeal to secure their fulfilment for us in the way pointed 
out (6). The essence of Christian morality consists partly, in 
general, in piety and righteousness springing from the fear of 
God, and partly, in particular, in love, especially brotherly 
love (c). The exhortation to strive after Christian virtue was 
all the more pressing at a time, when a libertinism in principle 
had made its appearance, a libertinism which in its false 
doctrine of liberty showed already the germ of an un-Christian 
heresy (d). 

(a) He who lacks zeal to contribute his own moral energy 
(apeTH) with his faith, to what the divine dpery (i. 3) has done 
for his complete salvation (ver. 5), proves himself to be dull 
and unfruitful in reference to the knowledge of Christ (ver. 8), 
like an unfruitful tree (Jude 12). True knowledge must 

9 Everything which comes from God is primarily designated in our Epistle as 
holy, as § 84, d, footnote 14, such as the Spirit of God (Jude 20 ; 2 Pet. i. 21) 
and the divine commandment (ii. 21); so also everything which belongs to 
God in a special sense, as His angels (Jude 14; comp. § 64, a), His prophets 
(iii, 2; comp. Luke i. 70, § 106, a), and Christians (Jude 3), whose walk 
must therefore be holy (iii. 11), But as even the Mount of Transfiguration 
is called, i. 18, holy because it has received a higher consecration through 
the experience of the apostle there (comp. Acts vii. 33, xxi. 28, vi. 13; Matt. 
xxiv. 15), so also, Jude 20, the. predicate of dyidens appears as the designation 
of a higher consecration, which this incomparable blessing is to have in the 
eyes of Christians. 
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therefore bear fruit for the moral life. One must be quite 
blind, or else very short-sighted and forgetful, if the know- 
ledge that he has been cleansed from sin through Christ does 
not move him to avoid sin (i. 9). Whoever gives himself up 
to the false doctrine of liberty has denied the Lord, as 
though he had never known that He had delivered him from 
the dominion of sin (ii. 1). By the knowledge of the calling 
given us is everything bestowed on us which pertains to a 
true life, ze a life acceptable 10 God (i. 3; comp. Luke 
xv. 24, 32). Such a life is therefore the fruit of knowledge 
required, ver. 8. So far now as the preaching of the gospel 
with its promises produces this fruitful knowledge, these 
promises may be designated as that by which we are (born 
again, and so) made partakers (ver. 4) of the divine nature 
(that is to say, of God’s peculiar dysorns; comp. § 45, d, 
footnote 6). Here also, as by Peter (§ 46, a), an immediate 
divine power must be ascribed to the word of the gospel 
proclamation, if, according to ver. 3, the Oeia Sdvayus of Christ, 
by the knowledge of our calling, gives us all that pertains to 
a true life; for this knowledge is imparted to us only by that 
proclamation. 

(6) In consequence of the operation of God, which made 
use of the preaching of the gospel to evoke the knowledge 
that is both fruit-bearing and renewing, Christians have 
escaped from the stains with which the world, by quickening 
sinful desires in men, pollutes them (ii. 20: dmoduyovtes Ta 
pudopata Tod Kocpou év éruyv@oet; comp. ver. 18), and also 
the destruction which rules in the world in consequence of 
these sinful lusts () év Kdoum év émiOuuia POopas, i. 4).? 


‘ Even in the First Epistle of Peter, it was stated how deliverance from the 
guilt of sin (ii, 24), and along with that the death of Christ Himself (i. 19), has 
actually also delivered us from sin and made us free (§ 49, d). Whoever is 
confirmed in Christian truth must know, according to 2 Pet. i. 12, that for the 
consummation of salvation there is need of striving after Christian virtue, by 
which knowledge is shown to be fruitful (vv. 5-11). But the unfruitful trees 
are said (Jude 12) to be twice dead, because they, being rooted up, can never 
again come to life. 

* The idea of the xé7wos does not here designate, as with Paul (§ 67, a), the 
world of men under the dominion of sin, but, as in the early apostolic system of 
doctrine (§ 46, 6, footnote 3; 55, a), the totality of creaturely existence, the 
present condition of the world (comp. also Heb. iv. 8, ix. 26, x. 5), so far as 
the enticing allurement to sin proceeds from it. The old condition of the world 
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Christians, therefore, no doubt in virtue of the destination to 
complete salvation given them by their calling, know them- 
selves to be elected from the total mass of sinful men; but 
their calling and election has to be made sure (ver. 10) by 
zeal in the manifestation of that fruitful knowledge (ver. 5), de. 
the realization of the end thereby intended has to be assured? 
This happens, that is to say, in that the view of the promises 
given therewith quickens zeal to keep oneself even now 
holy and unspotted (comp. § 123, 6), after one has by the 
power of God been once made partaker of His divine nature, 
ae. become holy (i. 4), so that one may look for the final 
decision in peace, ze. without anxiety, the decision which 
definitely settles the obtaining of what is promised (iii. 11, 
14; comp. Jude 21). If this keeping, in virtue of which 
alone we can draw near joyfully to God’s judgment-seat 
(Jude 24), is referred to the power of God (comp. ver. 1), 
then our Epistles give ground enough to understand this, with 
Peter (§ 46, a), of the work of God by His word. In the 
knowledge of Christ (ii. 20) we have received a holy com- 
mand (ze. one coming from God), which points out to us the 
way of righteousness (ver. 21). This command of Christ, the 
Messianic Lord and Saviour, which has been delivered to us 
by the apostles (iii. 2), and which likewise has been enjoined 
by Paul, according to the wisdom given him, in all his 
Epistles (vv. 15, 16), requires us to keep ourselves unspotted, 
in view of the expected final consummation (ver. 14).* 


which perished with the flood (ii. 5, iii. 6), is expressly designated as the xsopos 
aocBay (ii, 5), in order to characterize it as filled with godless men. As for 
bringing into prominence sinful lust as the characteristic quality of pre-Christian 
life, comp. § 46, 6; 56, a; but also § 66, ¢. 

3 This placing of ~arvis first, shows that the ideas of election and calling have 
not been put in the Pauline way (§ 88), but in the Petrine way (§ 45, 0, foot- 
note 2), to designate the same divine act from a different side. As here it is 
knowledge of the promises given to us in our Christian calling, so with Peter it 
is (§ 51, d) hope, which is the motive for all striving after Christian virtue. 

4 If this commandment, transmitted in writing by Paul, is put into a position 
of equal authority with the word of the Old Testament Scriptures (iii. 16), then, 
according to ver. 2, the Lord’s commandment, transmitted by the apostles 
agreeing therewith, is put side by side with the prophecies of the prophets ; and 
from both passages it is clear, that here, as with Peter (§ 46, a), the preaching of 
the apostles is ever such a word of God, as is the word of God of the Old Testa- 
ment (comp. also § 89, a; 116, 6). As such, that commandment is likewise 
regarded as working with the power of God, like the word of the perfect law in 
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(c) EicéBea here, as in the Pastoral Epistles, forms the 
deepest root of Christian morality (§ 107, ¢); in it is the 
nature of the true life (i. 3; comp. note a) comprehended. 
Moral energy (dpern), that is to say, is not sufficient, unless 
intelligent knowledge (yvéous), in the sense of 1 Pet. iii. 7, is 
added (ver. 5), which prescribes to it the right way of its 
activity. But even this is of no avail without the power of 
self-government (éyxpdteu), as otherwise natural passion gets 
the better of intelligent knowledge ; and without the power of 
patience (t7rouov7), which does not allow the temptation of out- 
ward suffering to hinder the intelligent activity of moral power. 
But every form of natural knowledge and strength are of 
no avail without the God-fearing mind of true piety (evoéBeia), 
as it alone gives to moral effort its true worth (ver. 6). This 
piety only produces the normal condition of a life of dcaso- 
atvvn, well-pleasing to God, the manifestation of which (080s 
dixacoovvns: ii. 21) the divine law requires, and which hence 
must be perfectly realized in the consummation of the end 
(iii, 13).° But brotherly love G 7: giAadeAdia; comp. 
§ 47, a), necessarily springing from the fact of the new filial 
relation, is peculiar to Christianity (§ 127, a), and also that 
general love (i. 7: dydan) which goes beyond the circle of 
Christian brethren (i. 10, iii, 15). 

(ad) The Epistle of Jude is essentially directed against a 
form of heathenish godlessness (4céSeca: vv. 4,15, 18; comp. 
2 Pet. ii. 6, iii. 7), whose peculiarity is the walk in lusts (Jude 
16, 18; comp. iii. 3), in particular, in the defiling lusts of 
the flesh (ii. 18; comp. vv. 10, 13, 14; Jude 7, 8, 23), 


James (§ 52). Only the way in which, according to Jude 20, this preserving 
oneself in the love of God, to which, in view of the expectation of a final 
decision, Christians are exhorted (ver. 21), is regarded as brought about by prayer 
in the Holy Spirit, reminds one of the Pauline doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
{comp. ver. 19), since the Spirit is mentioned, 2 Pet. i. 21, only as the source 
of prophecy. 

® And so the eiasB:is form the contrast to the 22x (ii, 9) ; and the individual 
forms of sictfea are identical with different manifestations of a walk consecrated 
to God (ili, 11: ayia: dvacrpepai; comp. 1 Pet. i. 15), in which participation in 
the divine nature is realized. EiciBem and dixasortvn likewise correspond to each 
other in the Pastoral Epistles (§ 108, c), and quite analogously the fear of God 
and righteousness in Peter (§ 45, c), at the same time here also, as there, the 
two are by no means characteristic of the Christian life ; the Old Testament pious 
were rather siceBeis (ii. 9) and Bixases (ii. 7, 8; comp. ii. 5). 
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and in covetousness (ii. 14; comp. ver. 3) — specifically 
heathenish sins (§ 69, d).° With this godlessness is conjoined 
a moral licence, which considered itself bound by no law 
Gi. 7: % Tév aBéopor—comp. iii, 17—e doedyela—comp. 
ii. 2, 18—dvacrtpogy), and that on principle; for if these 
libertines turned the grace of God to dcédyea (Jude 4), then 
they must have found in their state of grace a justifica- 
tion for such licence, and, from ver. 19, it is clear that they 
claimed to be the really spiritual.” Inasmuch now as the 
Christian has to follow the commandments of Christ as His 
Lord, this libertinism can only be characterized as a despising 
and a denying of the Lordship of Christ (vv. 4, 8; comp. 
ul. 1, 10), for whom the called like true subjects are kept 
(ver. 1); but, in so far as it at the same time brings under 
the power of the devil, it is characterized as a shameful 
despising of demoniac powers (ofar: vv. 8-10; comp. 
i. 10,11). But only in the Second Epistle of Peter does 
this libertinism appear expressly as the preacher of a false 
liberty (ii, 17-19), which seeks support from misunderstood 
or perverted passages of Paul and the Old Testament (iii. 16)? 


® We saw, § 69, 6, that even with Paul act@s:a is the characteristic of 
heathenism. The Second Epistle of Peter, which borrows from the Epistle of 
Jude the characteristic of those libertines, appears to have selected in contrast 
to this the designation of the fear of God as cictGerm (instead of poBos Gcov, used 
in the Old Testament and by Peter, § 45, c). To the fleshly lusts of these 
libertines belongs also debauchery, with which they desecrated the love feasts 
(Jude 12; comp. ii. 13). Beginnings of this we found even in the Corinthian 
church (§ 85, d). 2p, moreover, stands throughout in our Epistles in its own 
(ii. 10, 18 ; Jude 7, 8, 23), never in the specific Pauline sense (comp. § 27). 

7If they are designated in this passage as those that make separations 
(oi &xod:opiCovres), itis clear from what follows that they distinguished between the 
natural and the spiritual, and reckoned themselves among the latter, while the 
author asserts that they are but natural, who have not the spirit in truth as the 
higher principle, because they give themselves up altogether to natural impulse. 
Yux4 therefore appears to be used here in opposition to wvdza quite in the 
Pauline sense (§ 68), while, ii. 8, 14, ~vx4, as throughout in the early apostolic 
type of doctrine (§ 27), the soul is designated as the bearer of the higher life 
in man. 

8 The author is afraid that this doctrine of a false liberty may shape itself in 
the future into a definite theory, and form a propaganda successful in the highest 
degree and soul-destructive ; for as once false prophets arose among the people, 
so there will not be awanting false teachers (Wevdeddécxaru) even among the 
New Testament people of God (ii. 1-3; comp. §45, a). It is perhaps in view 
of these germinating false doctrines, just as in the Pastoral Epistles, that 
Christianity is by preference conceived of as tx/yywais (§ 127, a). 
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§ 129. The Destruction of the World and the Consummation 
of Salvation. 


Every divine judgment of the past is but a type of the 
final judgment, which on the great day of the Lord brings all 
the godless, even those of the past, finally to destruction (a). 
On that day, that is to say, the present world perishes in fire, 
which carries away those who have sunk into the corruption 
of the world (6). At His Parousia, which is deferred only to 
give Christians room for repentance, Christ appears as the | 
Saviour from this destruction (c). Then the eternal kingdom 
begins in the new world, into which those Christians zealous 
for virtue enter for their reward, there to live for ever as 
saved (d). 

(a) While Jude refers the prophecy of the Book of Enoch 
of the divine judgment (vv. 14, 15) to the aoeBets of his own 
day (§ 128, d: émpogdyrevoev kal Tovrots), he can say that 
the libertines have been for long destined for this judgment 
(ver. 4), which hands them over, that is to say, as doePets to 
the judgment of God, and henceforth will not be slow to 
assign them final destruction (ii. 3). Bodily death forms an 
emblem of this destruction. (a@7@#dea, 3, 7, 9, 16), which, as 
§ 34, c, 57, d, is in the first place regarded as a sudden and 
violent end; under it the generation of the people of Israel, 
that were delivered from Egypt, fell, because, on account 
of their unbelief, they were not delivered a second time 
(Jude 5); the sudden perishing of the company of Korah 
(ver. 11), or the dreadful end which overtook Noah’s contem- 
poraries in the great flood (ii. 5; comp. § 50, d). <A yet 
more definite emblem is to be found in the perishing of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (ii. 6: bddevywa peddAdvT@Y doeBeiv), 
inasmuch as these cities burn in an inextinguishable fire 
under the sea which covers them (Jude 7). In conformity 
with this, accordingly, destruction, as § 34, d, 126, 3, is 
regarded under the symbol of fire, as a judgment of God. 
If, finally, the emblematic divine judgment does not spare 
even the angels who were guilty of unnatural unchastity with 
the daughters of men, Gen. vi. and for which they are bound 
in the prison of Hades (raptapacas) with everlasting chains, 
and covered with deep darkness (Jude 6, 2, 4), destruction 
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is thus regarded as the thickest darkness, zc. as the deepest 
misery (§ 34, d), as Jude 13, where the libertines are 
pictured as wandering stars, for whom the blackness of 
darkness is reserved for ever (comp. ii. 17). All these acts 
of judgment are, that is to say, but preliminary: wicked 
angels (ii. 4), as all the godless, are only kept, so to speak, 
in their provisional prison for the judgment of the great day 
(Jude 6), ze. the day of judgment (ii. 9, iii. 7), which is here, 
according to the way of the old prophets, spoken of as the 
day of the Lord (jépa xvpiov, iii. 10, 12; comp. § 40, a), 
because on it God with His myriads of angels (comp. Heb. 
xii. 22) appears as the Judge of the world (Jude 14, 15), 
before whom in His glory all stand, to receive their decisive 
sentence (ver. 24). 

(0) But the whole present state of the world has fallen 
under $@opd, and it is therefore, as with Paul (§ 99, 3), 
appointed to destruction. The way in which the author more 
exactly regards the impending destruction of the world, it has 
been unnecessarily sought to explain from the contemporary 
philosophical ideas. Quite in harmony with the account in 
Gen. iii. 5, he regards the heaven and the earth in their 
original form as proceeding by the creative word of God from 
the waters of Chaos (Gen. i. 2), and this in such a way that’ 
the origin of the heavens was brought about by the separation 
of the waters (vv. 7, 8), and the origin of the land by the 
gathering together of the waters (vv. 9,10). This old world 
perished by the waters of the flood (iii. 6 ; comp. ii. 5), and 
the present form of the world is protected by God’s word of 
promise (Gen. ix. 11) against any recurring flood (iii. 7). 
Yet if it, too, is to perish, there remains now only fire as the 
element to bring about this destruction; and as, according to 
note a, on the ground of Old Testament representations, the 
wrathful judgment of God is regarded as a consuming fire, it 
is easy to think, that the destruction of the world resulting 
from the day of judgment will be brought about by fire in a 


1 It is hence said, i. 4, that those born again have escaped the @éspé ruling in 
the world (§ 128, b), while those, who but by instinct, so to speak, like the 
irrational animals, understand only earthly things, while they turn such things 
to mere personal gratification, have thereby fallen under the pépé appointed for 
such things (v robras Qdsipovras : Jude 10; comp. ii. 12, 19). 
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special sense, for which this present form of the world is, so 
to speak, reserved (ver. 7). On the day of the Lord the 
heavens will be dissolved in fire, and will pass away with a 
noise; their firm elements, by which, perhaps, he is thinking 
of the stars, will melt with the heat, and the earth with all its 
works will be burnt up (vv. 10, 12). Since, now, the godless 
will be destroyed on that day (ver. 7), and, according to ver. 
12, 0n account of the coming of the day of judgment the 
destruction of the world follows, there is here quite evidently 
implied the idea that the destruction of the world removes 
even the godless (comp. § 126, 0, with § 33, ¢), and hands 
them over to destruction as to death, from which there is no 
more any deliverance. 

(c) The day of judgment and of the destruction of the 
world is infallibly at the same time the day of Christ’s 
Parousia, which the apostles, according to 1. 16, proclaimed, 
and therefore His coming is designated, ii. 12, by this 
technical expression (§ 57,¢; 63, da; 98, a, footnote 1) If 
Jude applies the apostolic prophecy of a frivolous moral laxity, 
which should appear é’ écydtov tov xpdvov, i.e. at the end 
of the pre-Messianic period of the world, as it also occurs, 
2 Tim. iii. 1 ff (comp. § 110, a), to the libertines of his own 
day (vv. 17, 18), it is clear from this that he believes himself 
already standing in that last time. The last time has also 
come in the view of the Second Epistle of Peter, as in that of 
Peter (§ 48, a) and of the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 117, c); 
nay, it has even already far advanced, since in the repro- 
duction of that prophecy he refers it directly to the last day 
(iii. 3: ém éoydtwv Trav iwepov). He expects above all for 
these days frivolous scoffers, who will throw doubt on the 
coming of the Parousia generally, because it had not come 


2 But Christ appears, according to § 127, c, as the Redeemer, as in Peter 
(§ 50, d) and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 126, c), or at least, as Jude 
25, as the Mediator of redemption from the judgment and from the destruction 
of the world, from which the righteous are to be taken away, but so that they 
are delivered directly by the resurrection from death (comp. § 34, 6). It is this 
deliverance which is common to all Christians (Jude 3), the type of which was 
the deliverance of Israel from Egypt (ver. 5), by which even the seduced may be 
delivered, by their being snatched as a brand from the fire (ver. 23). It is 
hence from the above quite arbitrary, when Baur, p. 319f., asserts that our 
Epistle shows a complete abandonment of the original hope of the Parousia 
(comp. also Schenkel, p. 371). 
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during the first Christian generation, during which it was 
expected; and generally any change on the present form of 
the world, which had already stood so long, was not to be 
looked for (iii. 3, 4; comp. § 112, 0)? But the polemic 
against such anticipated doubt was all the more necessary, as 
complaints had already begun to be made in the Church as to 
the delay of the Parousia, to which the author objects that 
the postponement was no delay, but an act of God’s long- 
suffering, as He would lead even those Christians who had 
fallen away to repentance (§ 21; 40,0; 124,c), and so would 
save them from destruction (ver. 9). If God, therefore, 
according to His long-suffering towards lost Christianity, had 
by this postponement of the judgment given time for a second 
repentance, as He once gave to the people of Israel, in addition 
to their first repentance (§ 42, 0), then they ought to look at 
God’s long-suffering as a ground for their salvation (ver. 15), 
and so to hasten the coming of the day of the Lord in this 
way, that by their holy walk they would render any further 
delay for repentance unnecessary (ver. 12). But from this 
also it is clear, the approaching end is a motive to strive after 
Christian virtue (§ 128, 6). 

(d) With the Parousia the eternal kingdom of Christ begins 
(i. 11; comp. § 110, 6), and, according to the fundamental 
principle of the doctrine of retribution (§ 32,6; 51,d; 57, b), 
the entrance into that kingdom is represented as an equi- 
valent reward (évyopnynOncerat), for this, that the Christian 
has done his part (ver. 5 : évyopnyjoarte) to make his election 
firm (ver. 10). Christians, moreover, are at the judgment 
by no means free from all defects, and therefore expect at it 
the mercy of their Lord Christ (Jude 21) to save them 
(comp. Jas. ii. 13, and therewith § 57, 6). But the eternal 


3 If the author directs this teaching of his regarding the destruction of the 
old world by the flood (note 6) against the latter objection to be expected as to 
the destruction of the world that was at hand, he makes it good against the 
former, that, according to Ps. xc. 4, the divine measure of time is different 
from the human, and therefore God cannot be bound in the determination of the 
Parousia by a time fixed by a human measure (iii. 8). But the day of the Lord 
will certainly come, and when quite unlooked for, like a thief in the night 
(ver. 10; comp. -§ 33, @). 

4 On the other hand, the destruction of the godless is the recompense of their 
unrighteousness (ii. 13), which they received on this account, that, like Balaam, 
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kingdom of Christ begins, on the ground of the promise (Isa. 
lxv. 17), in the new heaven and the new earth, in which 
righteousness dwells; therefore the highest ideal is realized 
(iii. 13), and the eternal life is given to them (Jude 21). 
The perfect kingdom is therefore also no earthly one, as the 
present form of the world has passed away (comp. § 34, a; 
99, b; 126, d). From the point of view of this future 
expectation, the earthly life looks like a pilgrim life, as with 
Peter (§ 51, a, footnote 1), our body like a pilgrim’s tent, 
which we strike in order to enter the eternal home (i. 13, 14; 
comp. 2 Cor. v. 1, 4, 6, 8). 


SECTION LAL 


THE JOHANNEAN APOCALYPSE. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE APOCALYPTIC PICTURE OF THE FUTURE. 


Comp. B. Weiss, Apocalyptische Studien (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, 1); Hilgenfeld, 
in seiner Zeitschrift, 1869, 4. 


§ 130. The Precursors of Christ's Second Coming. 


The Apocalypse will reveal the immediate future, the central 
point of which is occupied by Christ’s coming to judgment, 
which is immediately at hand (a). As precursors, it designates 
a series of preparatory judgments of God, whose object is, in 
vain, to be sure, to rouse the unbelieving world to repent- 
ance (b). But the Church of God also, gathered out of all 


they sinned for the sake of earthly enjoyment, because they loved the wages of 
unrighteousness (ver. 15; Jude 11), But as, according to § 32, d, the 
greatness of the sin depends on the greatness of the motive one had to avoid 
guilt, it were better for the backsliding Christians never to have known the way 
of righteousness, because now, when the end has become worse than the begin- 


ning (comp. Matt, xii. 45), their punishment may be only the more severe 
(ii. 20, 21). 


- 
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nations, the heir of Israel’s promises, which continues pre- 
served in the presence of all these plagues, has to endure 
severe trials, and many even of her members shall perish as 
martyrs (c). In the meanwhile, the time for the rule of the 
Gentiles over Israel has also come, from which, after new 
exhortations to repentance and new judgments of God, a 
remnant at least is saved (d). 

(a) The Apocalypse is the book of the future of Chris- 
tendom. The author has seen what is to take place after the 
present (iv. 1), and he writes it down at Christ’s command 
(i. 19). It is, however, no far distant future about which it 
will make disclosures, but one immediately at hand (i. 1, 
xxii. 6: & Se? yevéoOar év tayet; comp. Luke xviii. 8), the 
fulfilment of its prophecy is near at hand (i. 3, xxii. 10: 0 xaspos 
éyyvs). And thus all explanations of the Apocalypse fall at 
once to the ground, according to which any long development 
of centuries is to be kept in the eye, whether that be thought 
of as a historical development of a history of the world, or 
Church, or kingdom. As any such prophecy would be com- 
pletely isolated in the midst of the other prophecies of an 
entirely different kind from Biblical prophecy, so would it be 
without any point of connection, and without any basis in its 
own time. As everywhere in the New Testament the coming 
of Christ forms, that is to say, the centre-point of the apoca- 
lyptic view of the future, with this coming is the end con- 
nected (dypis ob dv HEw: ii, 25=ver. 26: dyps rédovs), and 
His coming to be seen in the clouds, as Daniel (vii. 13) and 
Zechariah (xii. 10) prophesied (i. 7; comp. § 19, d), which, as 
is shown by the howling of the inhabitants of the earth, brings 
the last judgment.’ Since, now, all the writers of the New 
Testament think of this coming of Christ as near at hand, it 
would be incomprehensible how our book should form an 
exception to this. At any rate, it teaches the same thing, that 
Christ comes unexpectedly, like a thief (iii. 3; comp. § 33, a; 
129, ¢, footnote 3); but even so is it said definitely, that 
He comes soon (iii. 11, xxii. 7, 12,20: épyouar raxv), that 
therefore the end is at hand. In this short space between the 

1 From this last coming of Christ it has perhaps to be distinguished, when 


single preliminary judgments are so represented, that He comes and executes 
them (ii. 5, 16 ; comp. vv. 22, 23, iii. 3). 
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present and this near future, everything must therefore take 
place which the Apocalypse wishes to reveal. 

(b) In the direct explanation of Christ’s prophecy (§ 33, 0), 
the Apocalypse, in the vision of the seals, makes three allegorical 
figures come forth from the book of the future, opened by 
Christ Himself, as attendants on Christ as He goes out to 
victory (vi. 1, 2); the three first allegorical figures precede, 
which set forth those precursors of His second coming, desig- 
nated as the beginning of sorrows: war, famine, pestilence 
(vv. 83-8); and out of the sixth seal the earthquake along 
with the sign of the heavens, described by Him as the 
beginning of the overthrow of the world (vv. 12—14), which 
are understood by the inhabitants of the earth to be precursors 
of the approaching judgment (vv. 15-17).2 More exact 
explanations as to the precise significance of those precursors 
of the judgment bring only two later visions. In the vision 
of the trumpets there are great plagues, after the manner of 
the Egyptian, which come upon the inhabitants of the earth 
(viii. 6-138, ix.1—-19). These plagues are regarded, on the one 
hand, as preliminary to the judgments of God, and especially 
the two last and greatest, the infernal locusts and the army 
of daemonic horsemen, are painted in fantastic way, fitted to 
awaken terror; as God’s terrible scourge, they bring upon the 
inhabitants of the earth torment (ix. 5,6) and death (ver. 18). 
On the other hand, these plagues are a last, although unsuc- 
cessful, attempt to move the world to repentance (vv. 20, 21), 
a meipacpos (iii. 10), in which God tries whether even yet 
they may be quickened to repentance. Yet more explicitly 
are those plagues (xvi. 2-11) in the vision of the bowls (vials) 
(xv. 1, 3, 4, 7, xvi. 1, 5-7) set forth as wrathful destinies ; 
but even here are they not regarded merely as judgments 
(comp. Messner, p. 366), but it is presupposed that they might 
have, and ought to have, led the inhabitants of the earth to 


* How this vision of the seals rests entirely upon Christ’s prophecy is shown 
also by the scene which the opening of the fifth seal brings (vi. 9-11), and which, 
as it is really only an illustration of Luke xviii. 7, 8, will say that the end is 
not to be thought of as immediately at hand, and why this is so. No doubt the 
martyrs of the time of Nero cry here for vengeance, but it does not follow from 
this that the vision of the seals represents a past time, as Gebhardt, p. 255 
[E. T. 242], will have it, who also refers the vision of the bowls to the time of 
Antichrist, and only the vision of the trumpets to the intervening period. 
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repentance, although they have not done so (xvi. 9,11; comp. 
ver. 21). ven the fall of Babylon, the last of these judg- 
ments which the seventh bowl brings (xvi. 17-21), ought yet 
to quicken the inhabitants of the earth to repentance (xiv. 
8-11; comp. vv. 6, 7). These judgments and warnings to 
repentance, ever increasing in severity (comp. xvi. 3 with 
vill. 8, xvi. 4 with viii. 10, xvi. 10 with viii. 12), are there- 
fore the precursors of His second coming prophesied by Christ. 

(c) If the whole Apocalypse is connected with the prophecy 
and the typical figures of the Old Testament,’ it is even thereby 
said that the Christian Church is but the continuation of the 
Old Testament Church of God, the promise of which is ful- 
filled in it (§ 115, a)* But the continuance of the true 
Israel, to be sure, in the present is no longer identical with 
the continuance of the actual nation. Unbelieving Jews, who 
persecute the Christians, give themselves out falsely as Jews; 
they are really the synagogue of Satan (ii. 9, iii. 9); they are 
excluded from the fellowship of Israel, from the theocracy, as 
it is perfected in Messianic times (§ 42,0; 44,c¢; 117, 0). 
In the present continuance of the Church of God, Jewish 
Christianity no longer forms the central stock, as it does with 
Peter (§ 44, d); corresponding to the state (§ 112, a) of the 
seven small churches of Asia, to whom the Apocalypse is 
addressed (i. 4, 11), and which, without doubt, were essen- 
tially Gentile Christians, the Church seems gathered from all 
- nations (v. 9, vii. 9, xiv. 3)5 If, now, the Egyptian plagues of 


3 For the most part the author of the Apocalypse rests on Isaiah, after him on 
Ezekiel and Daniel, less on Jeremiah, Zechariah, and the Psalms; yet there are 
shown references to almost all the smaller prophets, to Job, the Proverbs, and 
the Pentateuch (comp. § 74, a; 116, c). 

4 The woman with the wreath of twelve stars round her head, who gives birth 
to the Messiah (xii. 1, 2, 5), is without doubt the Old Testament theocracy, as 
it was realized in the twelve national tribes; but it is at the same time after 
Messiah’s birth the believing Church of Messiah (vy. 6, 13), whose seed (i.e. 
individual believers) it is whom Satan persecutes (ver. 17). This is the kingdom 
of priests, which is to be the Israel according to Ex. xix. 6 (i. 6; comp. § 45, ¢), 
who serve Jehovah as priests with the incense of their prayers (v. 8, vill. 3, 4; 
comp. Heb. xiii. 15), the first-fruits presented to God and Messiah (xiv. 4; 
comp. § 54, 6; 61, c), the people of God (xviii. 4). 

5 If Baur, p. 212, supposes the Gentiles belong to the Christian fellowattip only 
in so far as they are incorporated with the tribes of Israel, then it is only ideally 
the case, as with Paul (§ 90, c; 105, b), so far as the fellowship of the tribes of 
Israel is the abiding type of the true Church of God. It results simply from the 
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the preparatory judgments of God (note 6) come over the 
inhabitants of the earth, the Church of God continues to be 
saved from them (ix. 4), as Israel was once in Egypt; the 
members of the Church are expressly designated as such with 
a seal, they hence continue preserved (vii. 2, 3), and even in 
the sealing the New Testament Church ever appears, accord- 
ing to the type of the Old Testament, a Church which is to 
keep its ideal identity with the latter, as a people of twelve 
tribes, out of each of which are sealed 12,000 (vv. 3-8).° 
But it is by no means to be therewith said that the Church 
of God continues preserved from the tribulations of the 
last time; rather only other hard trials threaten her.’ In 


historical situation of the Apocalypse, if the Gentiles, as they are represented by 
the Roman Empire, appear to be the special seat of hatred to Christ ; for the 
synagogue of Satan equally appears incidentally (ii. 9, 18) as the persecutor of 
the Christians, But the author no more, at any rate, expects, according to 
note 6, any comprehensive conversion of the Gentiles ; probably in consequence 
of the Neronian persecution at that time, a stoppage of the mission to the 
Gentiles had taken place. 

8 As certainly the actual Israel no longer really consisted of the old twelve 
tribes, so certainly it could not be said, that the Church of believers did not consist 
of an equal number of descendants from each of the old twelve tribes, but that 
these believers were the representatives of the old nation of the twelve tribes 
and the heir of its promises. To refer the 144,000 to the Jewish portion of the 
Church (Gess, p. 579 f. ; Schenkel, p. 304), is utterly groundless (comp. on the 
other hand, Gebhardt, p. 203f. [E. T. 193]). Ifthe Messiah gathers about Him 
these 144,000 in order to march out with them to the last fight (xiv. 1, 3), so 
does He also take His stand upon the Mount Zion, the central-point of the Old 
Testament theocracy (ver. 1). But therewith also is represented but the Church 
of believers, as the ideal theocracy, while the holy hill of the Old Testament 
theocracy, which is not to be placed, with Gebhardt, p. 46 [E. T. 45], in heaven, 
is made ideally its central-point ; for the actual Jerusalem has indeed become by 
the slaying of Messiah a Sodom or Egypt (xi. 8). It is simply from this 
point of view that the enemy of believers is ever designated by the name of the 
enemy of the old theocracy (Bafvady: xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 10, 21). 
The enemies are ever drawn out for the last fight over the Euphrates, and are 
collected at Armageddon (xvi. 12, 16 ; comp. ix. 14); the great decisive fight is 
fought outside the city (Jerusalem) (xiv. 20). But as certainly as this great 
battle-scene is but a description, shining in the glory of Old Testament imagery, 
of the final annihilation of the Roman Empire, so certainly is there no proof 
that Jerusalem is regarded locally as the central-point of the Christian Church. 

7 That Christians will have to endure severe tribulation in the last times (bairpis : 
i. 9, ii. 9, 10, vii. 14), is in the line of ordinary apostolic teaching (§ 51, b; 
98, a) based on the prophecy of Christ (§ 30, a), and it is pure arbitrariness when 
Schenkel, p. 303, makes this tribulation come only on Gentile Christians for 
their purification. But this tribulation inflicted by unbelievers is something 
totally different from those plagues sent by God. 
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what ways these are thought of depends on the times of the 
author of the Apocalypse, when the world’s power had begun 
with brutal power the struggle against Christianity (§ 113, a). 
The blood of many martyrs had even been shed (vi. 10, 
xvi. 6, xviii. 20, 24, xix. 2, xx. 4), but the number of these 
must be completed (vi. 11) in the strugele which Satan carries 
on against the Christians (xii 17, xiii. 7,10, 15), and in- 
numerable martyrs will one day stand round the throne of 
God, and receive the reward (vii. 9-17) of their fidelity 
(ii. 10). 

(d@) While the Gentiles, as a whole impenitent, ripen for 
judgment (note 0), the people of Israel have yet a future. To 
be sure, the capture of Jerusalem by the Gentiles stands 
already without question (xi. 1, 2); the supposition that the 
author hoped for the deliverance of the actual temple is, in 
view of Christ’s prophecy (Mark xiii. 2), impossible. The 
temple of God in Jerusalem can therefore only be the 
believing Jewish Church itself, those whom even Christ had 
exhorted to sudden flight (Matt. xxiv. 16), and who now, 
according to the divine appointment (comp. the measuring, 
xi. 1, 2), are to be preserved from this judgment coming on 
Israel (xii. 6, 13-16), as, according to note ¢, the whole 
Church is preserved from the judgment on the heathen world’ 
On the other hand, the fore-court, or unbelieving Israel, is 
given up to the rule of the Gentiles (xi. 2), and, following 
the type of the time of disaster in Daniel (Dan. v. 25, 
xii. 17), this Gentile rule is to last 34 years. The overthrow 


8 That the Christian Church as such is with Paul the true temple of God, 
naturally cannot prevent this term being also transferred to the Jewish- 
Christian Church, as Hilgenfeld, p. 422, supposes; that Church had a temple 
of stone, but it is itself God’s spiritual house, just as is the case with Peter 
(§ 45, a). That the Church, which as such forms the temple itself, is dis- 
tinguished from its individual members, who then correspond to those worship- 
ping in the temple, is in no respects different than when, chap. xii., the woman 
designates the Church, and her seed (ver. 17), the individual members of the 
Church, although the Church even consists of individual members. The literal 
explanation is, on the other hand, exegetically impossible, since not only must 
the temple buildings, but even the Jewish priesthood (of xpocxuvotvres tv aig) be 
spared. But if Hilgenfeld wishes to escape this difficulty by the supposition 
that the seer saw the real believers from among Israel transported into the (real) 
temple officiating only as priests (p. 423), then this is an unexegetical inter- 
mingling of the literal and the symbolical. Comp. the correct interpretation in 
Gebhardt, p. 270 ff. [E. T. 257]. 
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of Jerusalem is therefore no longer the immediate signal of 
the second coming, as § 33,0; the time of great tribulation, 
which believers have to expect (vii. 14), no longer coincides 
with this overthrow, but begins with it, and this period is 
given to Israel as a respite for repentance. As certainly, 
that is to say, as this rule of the Gentiles is a judgment of 
God on Israel, so has it the purpose, just as the plagues 
(note 0), to lead Israel to repentance. Hence God sends at 
this time two prophets, like Moses and Elias, who, to be 
sure, as Christ was, will be slain by the Gentiles, but will be 
raised and exalted to heaven (xi. 3-12). If the last 
judgment now comes (comp. also xvi. 18, 19a), then, no 
doubt, will a great part of the nation perish, but the remnant 
will repent (xi. 13). The author of the Apocalypse no 
longer then ventures to hope, as Paul did (§ 91, d@), for the 
final conversion of all Israel; but, conformably with the 
prophecy of the ancient prophets (Isa. i. 9, x. 22, 23; comp. 
Rom. ix. 27, 29), a remnant of Israel shall yet be saved.’ 
Even amid the dispersion does he yet hope for the conversion 
of Jews (iii. 9). 


§ 131. The Apocalyptic Reckoning of the End. 


The God-defying power which, during the time of the last 
tribulation, persecutes Christians is the Roman Empire, as it 
was restored by the elevation of the Flavians to the dignity 
of Caesar, after the fall of the earlier Caesarean dynasty (a). 
In league with it were the false prophets, who moved the 
inhabitants of the earth to pay homage to the Roman Empire, 


® Contrary to the plain words (comp. of ausei), Gebhardt, p. 276 f. [E. T. 263), 
asserts that here the conversion of all Israel is expected, as Rom. xi. 25 ff. But 
Paul differs in this, that with him the conversion of all Israel follows the 
incoming of the fulness of the Gentiles, while here Israel’s remnant is converted. 
before the inhabitants of the earth repent. Only the author of the Apocalypse 
agrees again with the early apostolic expectation (§ 42, a), as he does with Paul 
(§ 98, a), in this, that with the final conversion of Israel (at the end of the time 
of the rule of the Gentiles over Israel, which is identical with the time of the 
great tribulation) there comes at once the Messianic judgment and the end of 
the world (xi. 14, 15), which, to be sure, is clear only when one acknowledges 
the relation of the seven visions of the Apocalypse explained above, and gets 
emancipated from the exegetically untenable and utterly confusing idea, that 
these describe a continuous series of events. 
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and seduced even the Christians to heathenish immorality (8). 
With the expiry of the series of seven-headed rulers the 
development appointed for the Roman Empire is now finished; 
the eighth, which then yet comes, can be but the final incarna- 
tion of antichristianity (c). Along with his royal helpers he 
will destroy even the chief city of the world, and will then be 
destroyed in the struggle with the returning Messiah (d). 

(a) The God-defying power, which occasions the great 
tribulation to believers, is the same power which is presented 
in the rule of the Gentiles over Jerusalem, and then kills 
God’s messengers; it is therefore the Roman Empire. This 
empire therefore appears even, xi. 7, as the beast out of the 
abyss. It is more exactly described, xii. 1, 2, as the monster 
which rises out of the sea in the West, because Rome, accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, lay on the islands of the sea; and unites 
in his form the forms of the four beasts, which, Dan. vii., 
represent the ungodly powers of the world, because it is to 
be regarded as the most developed form of manifestation, 
which unites in itself the might and the dominion of all four. 
On this very account it has @& priori all the seven heads of 
the forms of the beasts of Daniel, three of which had one 
head each, while one had four heads; the ten horns also of 
Dan. vii. 24 are not lacking to it. The author of the 
Apocalypse farther on refers the horns to the governors of 
provinces, who finally appear with royal authority, and there- 
‘fore wear kingly crowns (comp. note d). The heads refer to 
the bearers of imperial authority themselves, who, it was well 
known, did not assume the diadem ; these, on the other hand, 
wear, xiii. 1, the name of blasphemy (Augustus-ce8ao7és), and 
that in the view of the author of the Apocalypse points to divine 
honour. To this beast Satan has entrusted all his power and 
dominion over the world. This beast has, to be sure, received 
a deadly wound (xiii. 3, xii. 14) by the death of its head 
(Nero), as it seemed, after the overthrow of the first Caesarean 
dynasty, during the struggles of the interregnum, as though 
the empire would no more attain to its ancient power and 
enduring condition; but this deadly wound was healed by 
the elevation of Vespasian to the imperial power.’ The 


1 The proposed interpretation, by which the healing of the deadly wound is 
supposed to refer to the return of the dead Nero, is exegetically untenable, 
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worldly power thus restored, which has once already perse- 
cuted the Christians, now receives power for the 34 years to 
persecute the saints (xiii. 4-8) and to rule over Israel 
(xi. 2, 7). The restoration of the empire, which coincides 
nearly with the fall of Jerusalem, is also the commencement 
of the last time of great tribulation, which is not, in con- 
formity with the symbolism of numbers in the Apocalypse, 
reckoned as a period of 34 years, but only, in accordance 
with the type of the period of misfortune in Daniel, is 
characterized as such a time. 

(0) In league with the first beast there appears, xiii. 11, a 
second, which is designated by its two lamb’s horns, a sort of 
counterpart of Christ; but, by its daemonic speech, is likewise 
characterized as an organ of Satan. It seduces the inhabitants 
of the earth by its lying wonders to worship the worldly 
power (vv. 12, 14, 16). The Apocalypse itself designates 
it repeatedly as the false prophet (xvi. 13, xix. 20), 7e. as the 


because a distinction is made in the most definite way between the beast, which, 
as with Daniel, represents a collective idea, and his heads, which symbolize 
individual kings ; while, for the first time, xvii. 11, the personification of the 
beast as such is indicated in an eighth ruler (and this did not occur under the 
heads) ; this Hilgenfeld, p. 426, and Gebhardt, p. 232 [E. T. 221], equally over- 
look. Similarly, a distinction is made in the most definite way between the 
slaying of the one head, z.e. the death of the one ruler, and the deadly wound 
which the beast has thereby received. But the former interpretation is 
historically untenable, since the original Nero-myths knew nothing of the 
death and resurrection of Nero, but only made him flee into Parthia, and 
return from thence. It is, moreover, a mere untenable evasion when Hilgenfeld 
would weaken the Christian-apocalyptical idea of Jews and Gentiles (?!) to a 
simple flight, and it is also when Gebhardt, p. 240 [E. T. 228], would modify 
(rather : completely change) the popular expectation accepted by him (?!) by 
the author of the Apocalypse. When Gebhardt, p. 234 [E. I. 222], renews the 
objection of Volkmar to the healing of the deadly wound by Vespasian, that the 
latter cannot be regarded as the founder of a new imperial dynasty, he overlooks 
the fact that his warlike son Titus, not to speak of Domitian, was already 
associated with him. Gess, however, p. 605f., has put denials without any 
foundation in opposition to the correct interpretation. 

*When Hilgenfeld, p. 429, asks what Vespasian had done to justify the 
expectation that the time of the last tribulation should begin with him, it is 
indeed self-evident that Vespasian in his personal qualities does not here come 
into regard, but only as he is the bearer of the empire restored to its full 
power ; an empire which, after Satan had once chosen it as his instrument, 
would, it was to be presumed, as soon as it is restored to power, carry forward 
its work begun under Nero (comp. moreover, note c). But if there is given to 
the beast, whose deadly wound is healed, a respite of 84 years (and certainly 
not in the future, as Hilgenfeld has to assume on account of his mistaken 
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representative of false prophecy which appears specially as the 
Spiritual power, by which the restored Roman Empire secures 
for itself the heathen world.? But Christ had also warned 
believers of false prophets (Mark xiii. 22), and had prophesied 
of false Messiahs (Matt. xxiv. 5; comp. § 33, a). Paul had, 
at the same time, regarded the Jewish pseudo-Messiah as 
the highest incarnation of this pseudo- prophecy (§ 63, ¢). 
The Second Epistle of Peter had also, in the appearance of the 
doctrines of false liberty, conjectured the approach of the pseudo- 
prophecy of the last times (§ 128, d, footnote 8). Our book, 
too, knows of a Satanic false prophecy (ii. 20, 24; comp. 
ver. 2), which seduces Christianity to heathenish libertinism. 
Hence also, if, even in the circle of visions, in which our 
prophet more especially moves, false prophecy is above all 
effectual on heathenish ground, yet these manifestations cannot 
on that account be considered excluded within Christianity, so 
far as it seduces believers to heathenish immorality, and likewise 
moves them thereby to pay homage to the worldly power. 


interpretation of 2éepamedén, but evidently in the present of the seer), that he 
may rage against the Church of God (xiii. 5-7), while the final ruler of the 
world, who is identical with the beast (xvii. 11), as soon as the ten horns have 
given him their power (ver. 18), at once begins that last struggle with Messiah 
in which he perishes (ver. 14), and thus therewith the identification of the 
beast in chap. xiii. with the personal Antichrist becomes impossible. The 
Apocalypse knows as little of the 34 years of this personal Antichrist as it does 
of 34 decades to be distinguished from it, which Gebhardt, p. 285 [E. T. 271], 
reckons up. The reference of the numerical mystery, xiii. 18, to Nero, which 
seems to be opposed by the weightiest reasons, decides nothing on the main 
question, since in any case this so mysteriously significant name cannot be 
simply a personal name, but a designation of the essential characteristic ; and 
thus even the Roman Empire, as such in its antichristian quality, may be 
henceforward designated by the name of the first persecutor of the Christians. 

5 At the bottom of this idea there lies, no doubt, the fact that Vespasian had 
obtained the imperial power by the help of heathen oracles and miracles, and 
also that the empire had been restored by the power of heathen jugglery ; but 
it cannot possibly refer to the mere existence of ‘‘ mathematicians and others such 
like round about Nero” (Hilgenfeld, p. 429). How the image, which the false 
prophet is said to make for the beast (xiii, 14), or the worship of it (ver. 15), 
is to point to Nero personally, is not to be understood, since the beast in 
reality is ever present only in a single bearer of imperial power who may be 
represented ; but the image to which divine honours are given, naturally does 
not represent him so much in his person, as rather in his imperial dignity, i.e 
as the holder of imperial power. But that, to the author of the Apocalypse, 
there was but a very small distinction between the honour given to the new 
emperor, and. the blasphemous apotheosis of him, Hilgenfeld, p. 428, himself 
admits, 
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(c) When it is said that the beast was, and is not, and will 
come again from the abyss, in order to go to destruction 
(xvii. 8), this can only indicate that the beast in his present 
form, i.e. the Roman Empire under the mild rule of its ruler 
Vespasian, has no longer the former antichristian quality 
which it once bore under the rule of the persecutor of the 
Christians, Nero, but it will assume that power once again in 
greatest energy, and will then at once go to destruction.* With 
this is connected, quite in the way of the Jewish apocalyptic 
system, the combination of the author, by which he seeks to 
interpret the impending development of the worldly power, 
hostile to God in its yet remaining elements. The number 
of the heads of the beast is given him by Daniel as seven 
(note a); the coincidence of these with the number of the 
seven hills on which the woman, ie. the worldly metropolis, 
was enthroned (xvii. 3, 7; comp. ver. 9), is altogether a token 
to the author that for the beast which bears the woman 
(xvii. 3), ze. or the Roman Empire, a series of seven rulers is 
appointed. According to ver. 10, five of these heads, 2.e. the 
first five Caesars from the old dynasty of Caesars, have now 
already fallen. Since the Caesar of the interregnum, during 
which the beast ‘suffered its deadly wound (note a), is not 
naturally included, the sixth is, the presently reigning Ves- 
pasian. His son Titus follows him as the seventh, since with 


4 To the return of Nero, who evidently appears as one of the heads, xvii. 10, 
and is dead, this enigmatic word cannot be at all referred, since the beast, even 
during the time he is not (é.e. during the time his antichristian quality was not 
shown), is seen by the inhabitants of the earth (ver. 8 : Baerovrwy x. bnp.), is even 
wondered at and worshipped (xiii. 3, 4), and must therefore be. The coming up 
of the beast from the abyss, on the other hand, naturally refers to the future 
(ver. 8: swapéorai); for the author of the Apocalypse clearly distinguishes 
between the beast, in so far as it comes up out of the sea in his presence (xiii. 1), 
in order, after the healing of the deadly wound, to bring about the time of 
tribulation to the whole Church, and that which comes up out of the abyss (not 
out of Hades, as the dead Nero would) at the conclusion of the three and a half 
years (xi. 7, xvii. 8), #.e. the beast personified by the daemonic power in the last 
world-ruler, but which then goes away at once into destruction (comp. foot- 
note 2). That an identity is explicitly expressed of this last emperor, and of 
him only (xvii. 11), with the beast, does not justify an identification of the beast 
with any other emperor, but forbids it (comp. footnote 1). It similarly decides 
against the identification of the beast in ver. 8 with one of the heads, that the 
beast, which carries the whore, #.e. makes Rome the world empire (xvii. 3, 7), 
can be only the empire as such, and not Nero risen again, who rather destroyed 
Rome (ver. 16). 
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Vespasian there has appeared a new imperial house; but 
Titus, as the end is at hand, can reign but a short time. If 
there is then an eighth, according to Dan. vii. 27, to come, 
then the last personification of the beast can only be he, in 
_ whom its antichristian qualification comes quite again to 
manifestation; and the bearer of this development which 
makes the empire ripe for judgment, and thus directly brings 
about the end, the author sees already, in the second 
descendant of the new imperial house, in Domitian (ver. 11). 
Just in this, that all the historical figures, which lie in the 
circle of the visions of the author of the Apocalypse find 
their application in the course of the development indicated in 
the prophecy, he sees the security for this, that with the 
highest realization of the antichristian principle in the third 
of the Flavians the end will come. | 
(d) As once the fall of Jerusalem was to be the signal for 
the final catastrophe (§ 33, 6), so now, when the former stands 
at the beginning of the time of the last tribulation, it is the 
fall of the world’s metropolis. The way in which the prophet 


5 The reference to Nero, which, besides, makes the motive for this apocalyptic 
combination quite perplexing, is here also excluded, for this reason, that the 
eighth is not designated as one of the seven, but as descended from the seven 
(that is to say, from Vespasian), in which there is for the author implied no 
genealogical notice (only in which case it would be to require, with Hilgenfeld, 
p. 483, ix rot Zxrov) ; but the indication of this, that that eighth, who will be 
the incarnation of antichristianity, stands already in his circle of visions as a 
descendant of the new imperial house. A reminiscence of this correct reference 
of the Apocalypse is preserved in the singular error of Irenaeus, by which it is 
to be written under (instead of with reference to) Domitian. I will not contend 
with Hilgenfeld, p. 482, on this point, whether the author of the Apocalypse 
could ascribe rather to Otho and Vitellius than to Titus a short reign, since, 
finally, the shortness of the reign ascribed to the seventh Caesar is ever required. 
from the nearness of the end generally. But why it should be ‘‘a mad expecta- 
tion,” that Domitian will overthrow the empire of his father and brother by the 
~ governors of the provinces, it being presupposed that he, as the author of the 
Apocalypse regards it, comes forth equipped as the the most perfect organ of 
Satanic might, and therefore with its powers, I cannot conceive.  Hilgenfeld 
seeks to show that the year 68 offered for the combination of the author of the 
Apocalypse a very favourable political constellation ; but he forgets that whoever 
counts with such factors as that of Nero returning from the kingdom of the dead, 
has no longer any right to boast of historical probabilities, 

6 As Jerusalem, by the slaying of the Lord (xi. 8), so has Rome (xvii. 18 ; 
comp. vv. 5, 9), by the slaying of the two witnesses (xvii. 6, xviii. 20, xix. 2), 
by seducing all nations to the sin of fornication (§ 117, 6), and to worship the 
worldly power (xvii. 2, xviii. 8), which, moreover, is itself represented (xiv.) as 
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imagines himself entering on that catastrophe is clear from 
chap. xvii, where the city is shown to the seer as already 
devastated (év épjuw: vv. 1-6). Domitian, that is to say, 
will obtain the empire, not in consequence of natural succes- 
sion, but, as happened once in the period of the interregnum, 
during the reign of the seventh Caesar, a revolution will break 
out simultaneously in all the provinces of the Roman Empire. 
The rulers symbolized by the horns (xiii. 1, xvii. 3) will 
become independent (ver. 12); but then, having become 
unanimous by a sort of miracle, they still call the last Flavian 
to become emperor (ver. 13), and coming to Rome will destroy 
the capital with fire, as it would keep firm to the seventh 
emperor (vv. 16,17; comp. xviii. 8). But with the fall of 
Rome there by no means fell the antichristian empire. 
Rather the last emperor, in whom the whole daemonic nature 
of the beast is, as it were, incarnated in league with his ten 
royal helpers, renews at once the struggle with the Christ and 
His believing people (xvii. 14), as he also fights with the 
two prophets of Israel, and kills them (xi. 7).7 Against them 
Messiah already, vi. 2, going forth to victory (xix. 11-13, 
xv. 16), comes with His heavenly hosts (ver. 14). Thus the 
judgment of the great day of the Lord appears (xvi 14: 
h Hpépa éxeivn  peyadn tod Ocod; comp. § 33,¢; 40,d; 
129, a), according to the typical analogy of God’s judgments, 
which once took place in Jehovah’s victories over the 
Gentiles gathered together against His people to battle, under 


a divine judgment (comp. § 70, d), and by numberless other sins (xviii. 5-7), 
wrought out her destruction ; and the blood of all the slaughtered holy ones is 
now to come upon her head, as once it came upon Jerusalem and her heads 
(xvill. 24; comp. Matt. xxiii. 35). The nearer this judgment of God stands 
(xviii. 8, 20), the more pressingly are Christians urged to flee from Rome 
(xviii. 4), as formerly out of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 16). liven, xiv. 8, the fall 
of Rome appears as the beginning of the end; xvi. 19-21, ‘it is expressly 
represented in symbolical imagery (comp. xviii. 21-24) as the last of the 
preliminary judgments (§ 130, 6). 

7 This last fight is already prepared in this way, that, in the judgment of the 
sixth bowl, three daemonic spirits, which proceed from Satan and the two beasts, 
have seduced the kings of the earth outside the Roman Empire to gather 
together for the decisive battle of this day, while the way to the great slaughter- 
field is prepared for them by the drying up of the Euphrates (xvi. 12-16). These 
kings of the East have been often quite wrongly identified with the ten governors ; 
they rather appear, xix. 19, along with their armies, to be in league with the 
beast, to which, indeed, the ten horns notwithstanding belong for the last fight. 
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the image of a great slaughter, before the beginning of which 
afl angel summons the birds to a great feast of feed bodies 
(xix. 17, 18), and to a dreadful bath in blood, in which all 
the followers of the beast fall (ver. 21; comp. xiv. 20).8 The 
power of the Roman Empire is thereby for ever annihilated, 
and the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire (ver. 20). 


§ 132. The Earthly and the Heavenly Consummation. 


Now begins the perfected kingdom of Christ on the earth, 
in which He rules along with His true servants and the 
martyrs raised from the dead; a kingdom, however, which as 
earthly has but a limited continuance, because Satan, fettered 
for a long time, breaks out finally once more against it, in 
order to be then destroyed for ever(a). Then only on the 
overthrow of the world comes the final judgment, for which 
all the dead are raised, either to receive eternal life, or to be 
delivered up to the second death (0). The perfected kingdom 
of God comes, in the new world, with the appearance of the 
new Jerusalem, with the taking of the Church home by 
Messiah (c). Then the perfect live for ever in spotless holi- 
ness, in divine glory and blessedness; they behold the face of 
God, who makes His dwelling among them (d). 

(a) It is implied in the Historical situation of the in bea 
lypse that the judgment, which the returning Christ brings, 

‘is confined to the worldly power and its associates, pce 
enmity to God and antichristianity had been concentrated and 
personified in these two organs of Satan. But the mightier 
and the more terrible they thereby became in the present, the 
weaker must they become as soon as ever their organs are 
destroyed ; and with this once more is connected the hope of 
an earthly realization of the kingdom of God, to be brought 
about by Messiah. With the overthrow of the worldly power 


8 The judgment, which God executed by His Messiah, appears under other 
symholical figures, when the latter reaps the great harvest with the sharp sickle 
(xiv. 14-16) or treads the winepress of the wrath of God (vv. 17-20; comp. 
xix, 15). This judgment, to be sure, is in view, vi. 10, when vengeance for the 
innocent blood shed is referred to. On the other hand, vi. 17, by the day of 
the great wrath, the real last judgment is thought of (xx. 11 ff., and therewith 
§ 182, 5), although there mention is expressly made of the wrath of the Lamb 
(vi. 16 ; comp, also xi. 18, and therewith Gebhardt, p. 300[E. T. 285]). 


o 
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is Satan’s power broken; he is bound and shut up in the 
abyss (xx. 1-3). But in that way is room made for the rule 
of Christ on the earth; and since the promise has been made 
to His true disciples, that they shall rule with Him (ii. 21, 
26, v.10; comp. § 97, d), it must be now decided who have 
proved themselves true, and those of them who have died, 
whether as martyrs or by a natural death, must be raised. 
And thus before the earthly consummation there is a judg- 
ment and a, first resurrection (xx. 4-6)... Connected with the 
Jewish idea of a thousand years’ continuance of the (earthly) 
Messianic kingdom is now the earthly consummation, which, 
as such, can naturally have but a limited duration, fixed for 
a thousand years, only that this number may have possibly 
another signification, as all the numbers according to the plan 
of the Apocalypse.” In this kingdom of Christ for a thousand 
years is now fulfilled the promised completion of the Old Testa- 
ment theocracy, in which, not the literal Israel, to be sure, but 
the true Israel (§ 130, c), has reached the goal proposed to itself 


1 [tis the sifting of believers promised at Christ’s second coming (§ 33, c) which 
is here described with the colours of Dan. vii. 9. Itis hence quite inadmissible 
to substitute, with Gebhardt, p. 292 [E. T. 278], ruling for judging. It no 
doubt remains indeterminate from the words who is to hold the judgment ; but 
since the martyrs are found approved as such, it seems ever to be most natural 
to regard them as those who determine which of the other Christians, who have 
in the meantime died,.as also which of the survivors, has like them been found 
approved. Then, also, in the relative clause not only are meant those who have 
died with a true testimony (comp. second edition, and Gebhardt, p. 294 
[E. T. 280]), but along with them survivors, and hence also ?@c«», with its 
double meaning, follows. But the change of the survivors is not by any means 
to be considered included in the first resurrection (Gebhardt, p. 295 [E. T. 281}), 
since the consummation is an earthly one, and the resurrection to it can restore 
but to an earthly life (comp. Heb, xi. 35). Gess, p. 584, appears to transport 
the risen to Christ in heaven. 

2 It is, moreover, by no means clear that Christ coming again will Himself 
dwell on the earth ; conformably to the prophecy (Ps. ex. 1), after He has made 
at His return all His enemies His footstool, He rules on the earth through His 
believing people. In an earlier vision, after Israel’s conversion (xi. 18), at the 
conclusion of the time of the great tribulation (ver. 2; comp. with xiii. 5), the 
everlasting kingdom of God and His Anointed is immediately introduced 
(xi. 15; comp. § 108, 6). Here, just as in the earlier Pauline Epistles (§ 99, c), 
the kingdom of Messiah is distinguished from the perfected kingdom of God 
(xix. 6); only that with Paul immediately on the subjugation of all enemies 
there follows the giving up of the kingdom to the Father, while here the rule 
of Christ is perfected in the earthly present, and has a definite period of 
continuance. 

»’ 
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as its ideal, and has become a royal priesthood (xx. 6; comp. 

1 Pet. ii. 9, and therewith § 45, c), whose ideal centre is yet 
ever the beloved city (Jerusalem) (ver. 9). And as, according 
to the ancient prophetic idea, only at the time of the consum- 
mation of Israel’s theocracy, the Gentile nations throughout, 
attracted by the contemplation of the salvation realized in 
Israel, will connect themselves with Israel (comp. § 43, a) ; so 
the nations of the earth still continue, so far as they have not 
fought in the army of the worldly power against believers, the 
object for the priestly and kingly activity of believers (ver. 6 ; 
comp. v. 10), by whom salvation is brought to them. Only 
the contemplation of the perfected salvation will lead them to 
repentance. Likewise, indeed, the most distant of those nations 
(Gog and Magog), who are the least affected by this influence, 
continue to be the subjects of seduction, when Satan has been 
unbound after the thousand years (xx. 7,8). Their last assault 
on the kingdom of Christ, as it is looked at on the ground of 
prophetic imagery (comp. Ezek. xxxviii. 8-16), is defeated by 
the direct interposition of God; fire falls from heaven (comp. 
Ezek. xxxix. 6) and devours them (ver. 9); their leader is now 
delivered up to everlasting destruction, ver. 10. 

(0) By the hope of an earthly consummation which here 
again emerges, is the idea of a great day of the Lord split into 
its different parts. The judgment of this day, as it results at 
the second coming of Christ, has brought victory only to the 
kingdom of God on earth. But the universal judgment, as 
the definite decision on the fate of all men, as it is likewise 
thought of as connected with the day of the Lord (comp. 
§ 131, d, footnote 8), is now introduced only at the end of 
the thousand years’ kingdom, and doubtless, as § 126, , 129, d, 
in immediate connection with that destruction of the world 
(xx. 11; comp. xxi. 1), which in the first place carries aloft all 
those who survive, as well as those members of the thousand 
years’ kingdom who have been raised again for the earthly 
kingdom. Hence there arises the idea of a second resurrec- 
tion, as, to be sure, it is only indirectly, xx. 5, 6, hinted at, 
and this a general one; for all the dead must stand before 
God’s judgment-seat (vv. 12, 13). Naturally those only 
who attain to the final heavenly consummation experience a 
resurrection in the proper sense (i.e. a quickening in a heavenly 
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body), as § 99, b, 126, d, footnote 7; the others only appear at 
God’s judgment-seat in order to be handed over to death and 
Hades, ver. 14, as it were to a potentialized death (0 Sevtepos 
Odvaros: ver. 15; comp. ii.11,xx. 6). But this is described 
as a portion in the lake of fire (xxi. 8; comp. xx. 14), which 
burns with brimstone (xix. 20), and brings with it an endless 
misery (xiv. 10,11; comp. xix. 3, xx. 10), by which image 
(borrowed from Gen. xix. 24) is to be designated not in any 
way an eternal annihilation (as § 126, 0), but a miserable 
exclusion from blessedness (xxi. 27, xxii. 8, 15), in which is 
found the unblessedness of an abiding state of death (§ 34, d). 
With this is introduced definite retribution, which decides 
men’s fate according to their works, which stand recorded in 
the books of the heavenly Judge (xx. 12, 13; comp. 1 Pet. 
i, 17;.2 Cor, v. 10)? 

(c) The scene of the final consummation is the new world, 
which God calls into being on the destruction of the old world 
(xxi. 1, 5; comp. § 129, d). As in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (§ 126, d), the perfected kingdom of God appears 
(i. 9) as the holy city (xxii. 19; comp. iii. 12: 4 wédus Tod 
@cod), the new Jerusalem (xxi. 2,10); and if the seer beholds 
it come down from heaven, it is implied in this only, that 
ideally the final consummation is already prepared with God, 
long before it is realized at the end of the times (§ 117, d). 
Therewith also is the Church of the last times of consumma- 


3 This retribution is also sometimes directly connected with the second coming 
of Christ (ii. 28, xxii. 12), because the earthly and heavenly consummation are 
not regarded as separated, or, as Matt. x. 32, Christ is named as He who announces 
the names of those before God’s judgment throne (xx. 11) who are worthy of the 
reward (iii. 5). His works must always follow the dying one in order to go with 
him before the judgment-seat, and work out his justification (xiv. 13) ; as justi- 
fication here self-evidently, as with James (§ 53, c), results on the ground of 
actual fact. Here also, as generally, this retribution is represented as an 
equivalent (comp. § 32, 6). The true servants receive the corresponding 
reward (xi. 18, xxii. 12), as even the preservation from the last plagues is traced 
back to this, that they had kept the word of Christ (iii. 10). Destruction, on 
the other hand, overtakes the destroyers (xi. 18), as even in the preliminary 
judgments of God it is measured according to this standard (xiii. 10, xvi. 6), 
only that the measure of punishment may be even double the amount of sin 
(xviii. 6), and that for sinful indulgence the corresponding measure of torment 
is allotted (ver. 7). There is nevertheless even in this judgment in the end only 
an either—or (§ 82, c, d). One either obtains eternal life or eternal destruction 
(xvii. 8, 11). 
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tion designated as the ideal Jerusalem. This point of view 
tules the whole picture of that city of God, on whose doors 
stand the names of the twelve patriarchs (xxi. 12), as those of 
the twelve apostles stand upon its foundation-stones (ver. 14), 
and whose measure is reckoned according to twelve times a 
thousand and twelve times twelve (vv. 16,17). But the 
believing Israel are not its only citizens, but the Gentiles also 
walk in its light (xxi. 24), and their glory, as also that of 
their kings, must minister to the perfected kingdom of God 
(vv. 24, 26). They are there healed from the deadly sick- 
ness of hopelessness in which they once walked (xxii. 2), 
while believing Israel there beholds what it has always 
believed. The Church, which bears the name of the New 
Jerusalem (iii. 12), is now the bride of Messiah (xxi. 9), with 
whom, at the final consummation, He celebrates His marriage, 
ae. His perfect union (xix. 7; comp. § 105, a, footnote 2), at 
which the great marriage-feast is not awanting (ver. 9). It is 
very noteworthy that in the earthly completion of the king- 
dom of Christ this highest union does not take place. 

_ (d) The contrast to the Sedrepos Odvaros, the blessedness 
of the perfected, consists, in the first place, of life in the 
emphatic sense (Cw simply, as § 40,d; 50, c), for which they 


4 That here, too, any restoration of the Jewish state is not thought of, xxi. 22 
shows, according to which the city needs no temple. But here also (as note a) 
the whole Church consists of God’s servants, who serve God as priests (Aacpevesy : 
vii. 15, xxii. 3; comp. § 123, d), and wear His name (xxii. 4) ; these are what 
Israel should have been, but never was, in the fullest sense, His own people 
and His Son (xxi. 8, 7). The perfected Church sings the song of Moses and the 
Messiah (xv. 8); for the Old Testament and the New Testament salvation of the 
people of God is, in its essence, one, only the latter is the completion of the former. 

5 It does not follow from this that the Gentiles, even at the time of the con- 
summation, are only Christians of an inferior grade (Baur, p. 212; Schenkel, 
pp. 104, 311), since, according to xxi. 27, even their names stand in the book 
of life, and they must therefore have the full right of citizenship in the city of 
God ; and the distinction of christianized nations from the true Israel, consisting 
of converted individuals (Gebhardt, p. 317 f. [E. T. 800]), is a pure invention that 
does notin the least help, since, even according to Gebhardt, the nations are con- 
verted even in the thousand years’ kingdom. Of any conversion of the Gentiles 
in the future world (comp. Messner, p. 375) there can be no idea after the general 
judgment and the commencement of absolute completeness ; and since one must 
not, with Lechler, p. 205, change the idea of %4vm into that of nations connected 
with the city of God, so the participation of the Gentiles in the final consumma- 
tion is only set forth in the colours of Old Testament prophecy (Isa. lx. 3, 11; 
Ps, lxxii. 10; comp. xv. 4, and even iii. 9). 
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stand recorded in the book of life (xxi. 27, after Dan. 
xii. 1), and which they receive at the same time with the 
acknowledgment of their spotless purity and holiness, since 
here, as generally (§ 65, d), life is the correlative of righteous- 
ness. In virtue of this perfected holiness, the citizens of the 
heavenly Jerusalem live in the perfect fellowship of God. 
They behold God’s face (xxii 4; comp. § 34, b; 99, 6; 
126, d). God Himself dwells in their midst (xxi. 3, vii. 15, 
xxii. 8); the city needs no temple, because God and His 
Messiah dwell directly amongst its citizens (xxi. 22), because 
the whole city is His temple (vii. 15), in which individuals 
exist as pillars (iii, 12). There is therefore no longer any 
opposition to be thought of in the new world between heaven 
and earth, as in the present world. If, finally, over all there 
is ascribed to the heavenly consummation a participation in 
the divine glory (§ 50, ¢; 126, d), then this latter is repre- 
sented under the image of the morning star (ii. 28), and of 
the royal dignity (xxii. 5), which the perfected receive. The 
whole heavenly Jerusalem has God’s Sd£a (xxi. 11), which is 
represented so, that the whole city consists of gold and 
precious stones and pearls (vv. 18-21). The city needs no 
sun and no moon, no lamps and_no light, because in the 
splendour of the divine glory there is eternal day there 
(xxi. 23, 25, xxii. 5). In the possession of this glory they 
enjoy untroubled blessedness, because no sorrow and no want 
can ever disturb them more (xxi. 4, vii. 16, 17).7 


6 Participation in the fw% is figuratively represented by the tree of life, which 
grows in the New Jerusalem (xxii. 2, xiv. 19) as it once grew in Paradise (ii. 7 ; 
comp. Gen. ii. 9); by the water of life, which there flows in streams from the 
throne of God and of the Messiah (xxii. 1; comp. xxi. 6, xxii. 17), and to 
whose streams Messiah as their Shepherd leads them (vii. 17); by the hidden 
manna (ii. 17), which imparts the powers of the eternal life; by the crown of 
life (iii. 11, ii. 10 ; comp. § 57, d), which they as conquerors (vi. 2) carry off. 
Their holiness, on the other hand, is represented by the white garments with 
which the perfected are clothed (comp. xix. 8), because they have not defiled 
their garments on the earth, and are worthy of this acknowledgment (iii. 4, 5, 
iv. 4), or because they have come out of the battle of life conquerors (vi. 11, 
vii. 9), as also by the white stone, which designates them by the name known to. 
them alone, as the perfectly righteous (ii. 17). All these images belong to the 
plain representation of the final consummation in the vision, without its being 
regarded on that account as in any way sensuous (comp. Baur, p. 209), as else- 
where in the New Testament. 

"In view of this consummation the true Christians are said to be blessed (i. 8, 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE CONFLICT OF THE PRESENT. 


§ 133. God and His Enemy. 


In the archetypal holy place of heaven is Jehovah enthroned 
the ever living, the holy and the Almighty, the just and the 
glorious, surrounded by the representatives of creation and 
redemption (a). In a broader sense the innumerable multitude 
of angels belong to this archetypal Church of God, who are 
the servants of God in nature, and instruments of His revela- 
tion (0). As God’s enemy, Satan appears, who first seduced a 
portion of the angels, and since as a seducer has ruled the 
whole world, but by the exaltation of Messiah he has been in 
principle conquered (c). Henceforward he contends with the 
Church of God, partly by persecution and partly by seduction, 
till the world-historical struggle between God and Satan ends 
with his complete destruction (d). 

(a) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 120, a), so here 
also heaven is God’s dwelling-place (xiii. 6), or in it is the 
archetypal holy place (xiv. 17, xv. 5), with its altar of burnt- 
offerings (vi. 9, xiv. 18) and altar of incense (viii. 3, ix. 13), 
with its holiest and the ark therein (xi. 19), in which the 
unapproachable glory of God at times appears (xv. 8), as it 
did once in the tabernacle (Lev. xvi. 2). According to a 
somewhat different idea, God’s throne stands in heaven (iv. 2). 
He who sits upon the throne is designated Jehovah over all, 
whose name is rewritten in many ways (6 dv kal o fy Kai 
6 épxouevos: i. 8, iv. 8; comp. xi. 17, xvi. 5; TO dAga Kal 
TO @, 1) apxX? Kal TO Tédos: xxi. 6 ; comp. i. 8), the living God 
(vii. 2), ordinarily as the eternally living One (6 fav eis Tods 
ai@vas Tay aioverv: iv. 9, 10, x. 6, xv. 7). Like Isa. vi. 3, 


xiv. 13, xvi. 15, xix. 9, xxii. 7,14; comp. xx. 6). All this blessedness is given 
to the conqueror as his abiding possession (xxi. 7: ~Anpovoysiv; comp. § 34, a; 
50, c; 126, a, footnote 1), which, since the Christian is in this connection 
designated as God’s Son, may be also considered as his inheritance (§ 97, ¢; 
124, a). 
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to Him, the thrice holy One, praise is offered (iv. 8; comp. 
vi. 10: 6 Seomdrns, 6 &ytos Kat 6 GdnOwes), and similarly He 
is called the All-holy (uovos écvos), as He who shows Him- 
self in all His righteous judgments (xvi. 5, 7) and His 
righteous acts (xv. 3,4).’ The predicate xdpsos 6 Oeds 0 Tavto- 
xpdrwp designates His omnipotence (iv. 8, xi. 17, xv. 3, 
xvi. 7, xix. 6, xxi. 22; comp. «vpsos Huov: iv. 11, xi. 15; 
6 Oeds 6 wavroxpatap: i. 8, xvi. 14, xix. 15); His glory is 
symbolized by the glorious description of His throne (iv. 3), 
and celebrated in the ever-recurring doxologies (iv. 11, v. 13, 
vii, 12, xix. 1), After the manner of the New Testament, 
God is repeatedly praised as the Creator (iv. 11, x. 6, xiv. 7, 
xv. 3), as it is He who new created the old world (xxi 5, 
xx, 11). All creation brings to Him its song of praise 
(v. 18), and the four living creatures, which, as creation’s 
representatives, stand about the throne (iv. 6, v. 6, 11, vii. 11), 
and are at all times ready for His praise or His service 
(iv. 6-8), say to it Amen (v. 14, xix. 4), or they sing to Him 
their own song of praise (iv. 9). In them creation itself forms 
the first circle of the archetypal Church of God who stand 
gathered about His throne. But higher than the work of 
creation stands the work of salvation, which Israel experi- 
enced, and the Church of believers have experienced (xv. 3), 
or the founding of the Church of God, in which salvation is 
realized. Its representatives are the twenty-four elders, who 
sit on twenty-four thrones about the throne of God (iv. 4, 
xi. 16), in the number of whom the unity of the Old and 
New Testament Church of God (§ 130, ¢), by the union of 
the number of the patriarchs, who form the original stock of 


‘It is quite contrary to the form of expression in the Apocalypse to dis- 
tinguish in idea, with Hahn, p. 102, and Gebhardt, p. 28 [E. T. 26] (Scie of 
reverence for His holy constitution of the world), between dys and Seis. Both 
designate quite in the Old Testament sense (§ 45, d, footnote 6) God’s elevation 
as removed from all creaturely uncleanness, Ritschl, ii. p. 118, is needlessly at 
pains here to turn away the reference of righteousness to the avenging of sin, 
which is as clear as day, xix. 2, 11. For even if Yxampara (xv. 4), as the 
wider idea, includes the recovery of the rights of the pious (xviii. 20), yet these 
are not regarded as ‘‘ positive saving manifestations,” but as righteous acts, in 
which God exercises righteous retribution to both sides. But the anda) édoé 
and xpicus (xv. 8, xvi. 7, xix. 2) are not such as correspond to His promises and 
threatenings (Gebhardt, p. 29 [E. T. 28]), but modes of action and judgments as 
they ought to be. 
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the former Church, with the number of the apostles, who 
form the original stock of the latter, is seen.” 

(6) As in the Epistle to the Hebrews the myriads of 
angels dwell in the heavenly city of God (§ 120, 0), so the 
innumerable hosts of angels here form (v. 11; comp. Dan. 
vii. 10) the outer circle (vil. 11) round the living creatures 
and the elders. As angels of God (iii. 5; comp. xxii. 6) they . 
are called holy (ayo, xiv. 10; comp. § 64, a; 127, d, foot- 
note 9), but they are fellow-servants with God’s servants on 
the earth (xix. 10, xxii, 9), who worship God as their God 
(vii. 3, 12) on their faces (vii. 11) They appear, as in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in the first place, as God’s servants 
in nature, in which to each his own range appears to be 
allotted, as, xvi. 5, mention is made of-an angel of the water.’ 


? They are mentioned at times before (iv. 4, vii. 11, xix. 4) and at times after 
the four living creatures (v. 6, 8, 11, xiv. 3). Their white robes and golden 
crowns (iv. 4) designate them as conquerors, who have not been stained with sin, 
but who cast down their crowns before God, who helped them to be victorious, 
and they fall down and worship Him (iv. 10, 11, v. 14, xi. 16, xix. 4). The 
fellowship in ruling, which was realized only during the thousand years’ kingdom, 
and in the heavenly Jerusalem (§ 132, a, d), is represented as already completed 
in this second circle of the archetypal Church of God by their sitting on thrones. 
As in the Epistle to the Hebrews the earthly Church, and the spirits of the 
just of the Old Testament made perfect, surround God ideally even now in the 
heavenly city of God (xii. 23 ; comp. § 117, d), so here the twenty-four elders 
from both periods of the Church of God, form its ideal representatives, in 
whom it is regarded as eternally perfected before God, which must first be 
realized in time. With the twenty-four priestly orders (Gebhardt, p. 51 
[E. T, 49]) their number has nothing to do. 

3 As with Paul (§ 104, a) and Peter (§ 50, a, footnote 2), there are here also 
grades among them. ‘Thus, viii. 2, the seven angels of the throne are 
mentioned who stand directly before God’s face (comp. Tob. xii. 15), However 
natural the identification of these with the seven spirits of God may appear, 
especially after vy. 6, yet i. 4 forbids this utterly. Among them Michael 
appears, who with Daniel (x. 13, xii. 1) is Israel’s guardian angel (comp. 
Jude 9), as the leader of the angel hosts (xii. 7). Elsewhere mention is made 
of strong angels (v. 2, x. 1, xviii. 21; comp. ver. 1), by which, doubtless, 
angels of a higher order are meant ; especially are they represented with trains, 
x. 1, xviii. 1, which bring the divine glory to remembrance; other angels 
appear in priestly garments, xv. 6. 

4 If even the fire over which, xiv. 18, an angel has power is, in the first place, 
the symbol of the divine judgments, the view is borrowed from the idea of a 
fire-angel. Just so are the four winds, which the angels at the four corners of 
the earth restrain (vii. 1-3), symbols especially of the plagues which are to 
come upon the godless world (§ 130, 6); but as these mostly proceed from 
activities of nature, it is therein implied that the angels are the instruments 
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But they are, at the same time, the instruments of the divine 
activity among men. As they present the prayers of the 
holy before God (viii. 3-5), so they bring about in many 
ways the divine revelations, while they show the visions to 
the prophet (xvii. 1) and explain them (xvii. 7), or effect the 
symbolical actions which represent the future (vil. 2, x. 2, 5, 
xviii. 25).2> They also appear, xiv. 17-19, as those who help 
Christ to execute judgment, in that they gather together the 
objects of it. Analogous to the idea in Daniel of protecting 
angels of individual nations (comp. Dan. x. 13, 20), the seven 
churches, to which epistles in chap. ii, ili. are addressed, have 
finally their protecting angels, which in i. 10 are represented 
as stars.° 

(c) To these angels Satan must once have belonged (xx. 2, 
6 SudBoros kal o catavas), who, xii. 3, 13, appears as the 
fire-coloured angel (z¢., according to 2 Kings iii, 22, LXX., the 
blood-coloured great dragon), or with allusion to Gen. ill. as 
the old serpent (vv. 9, 15, xx. 2); for he was also, as indeed 
indirectly follows from xii. 8 f, originally an inhabitant of 
heaven; and when it is said, ver. 4, that he drew a third 
part of the stars of heaven with his tail, and threw them 
upon the earth, this can only mean that he seduced a portion 
of the angels, who are also, i. 20, symbolized by stars, to fall 
away from God, so that they are now designated. as his angels 
to bring them about or to restrain them (comp. the seven angels with bowls, 
2G IL) 


° It appears so far, as with Zechariah (i. 9, 18, ii. 3), that a definite angel has 
this commission before others (i. 1, xxii. 6). It is he who is mostly meant 
when the heavenly voice, which speaks to the prophet (x. 4, 8, xii. 10, xiv. 18, 
xviii. 4, xxi. 3, 5), or the speaker himself (xix. 9, 10, xxi. 6), is not more 
exactly defined. But that this angel is the personification of the revealing 
activity of God or of Christ (Gebhardt, p. 41 [E. T, 40], is a modernizing of the 
idea. 

° These, to be sure, are in the Epistles regarded and addressed as represen- 
tatives of the Churches, so that they almost become ideal figures, about which ° 
one may doubt whether they are thought of as actually existing outside the 
Churches. But through this wavering of the idea between an actual family of 
God in heaven, and an ideal representation of the earthly Church of God, it is 
only the more strongly expressed, that even the community of angels belong to 
the archetypal community of God in heaven, as the angels even yet have their 
place in the heavenly Jerusalem, i.e. in the perfected Church, as gate-watchers 
(xxi. 12). Gebhardt, p. 59(E. T. 57], holds these angels to be personifications 
of the spirits of the Church, while Gess, p. 607 f., again makes them to be 
bishops. 
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(xii. 7, 9)” But as Satan as the old serpent seduced the 
first men, so does he seduce the whole earth (xii. 9; comp. 
xx. 8). His special sphere of dominion is heathenism, in 
which (xii 4) with his angels (ix. 20), according to the 
Jewish idea made known to us by Paul (comp. § 70, c), he is 
worshipped. As the ruler of the world, he appears, xii. 3, 
with seven crowned heads. He is therefore the old enemy 
of God, who hinders the realization of the kingdom of God 
on the earth. As now for the purpose of realizing this 
kingdom in the end, the Messiah had to be born, Satan pro- 
ceeded at once to devour Him; but He was taken up to God, 
and thereby for ever delivered from his power (vv. 4, 5). As 
in the Gospels even Messiah appears as the conqueror of . 
Satan (§ 23), so by His exaltation, which, however, was but 
the result of His voluntary death, has He obtained the victory 
over him (iii. 21, v. 5) and broken his power. The victory 
is.won, and the kingdom of God and His Messiah secured 
already in principle by this (xii. 10), because in the exaltation 
of Messiah lies the security for the completion of the kingdom 
of God.’ 

(d) But his activity is by no means thereby destroyed. 
Rather just because he has been thrown on the earth, he has 
for a short time the power to let loose his wrath on men 
(xii. 9, 12).° He is; as with Peter (§ 46, d, footnote 6), the 


7 Tt is such a Satan-angel, who is the star fallen from heaven (ix. 1), who lets 
loose the plague of locusts from the abyss over the inhabitants of the earth, and 
is expressly designated, ver. 11, as the angel of the abyss, Abaddon or Apollyon. 
To these belong the four angels, who are bound on the Euphrates, and are, 
ix. 14, loosened in order to lead on the daemonic hosts of horsemen. The 
Satan-angels have here also, as with Paul (2 Cor. xii. 7), power to plague men 
so far as they are permitted by God, but thereby their peculiarity as Satan- 
angels is not taken away, as Gebhardt, p. 37 [E. T. 36], supposes. 

8 If the devil in this connection is designated as the accuser of men (comp. 
Job i. 2; Zech. iii.), there is implied in this the thought that by the removal 
of guilt, which gave him the right to accuse them, that right of the devil over 
men, and with it every power over them, was lost in principle by the death of 
Christ (comp. Col. ii. 15, and with it § 104, b; Heb. ii, 14, and with it 
§ 122, d). This is so represented, xii. 7-9, that the angel hosts under their 
prince Michael have again contended with the devil and his angels, and have 
driven them from heaven (comp. ver. 10). 

9 The special dwelling-place henceforth appointed for him is, to be sure, the 
abyss (#Bveoos, comp. Luke viii. 31) whence come the hellish plagues (ix. 1, 2), 
and whence Satan’s instruments come up (xi. 7, xvii. 8), wherein also he is shut, 
xx. 1-3, Yet has he power meanwhile from there to work on the earth. In 
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persecutor of the Christian Church (vv. 13-16); and hence 
unbelieving Jews, who persecute the Christians, are called 
Satan’s synagogue (ii. 9), by them he has thrown the believers 
into prison (ver. 10), and where such persecution exists there 
has he his throne (ver. 13). But he works also by seduction ; 
for the false prophets, who profess to have known the depths 
of God, have known in truth Satan’s depths (ver. 24). In 
particular, however, he comes forth as the special enemy of 
the Church of God, while he equips the two beasts (§ 131) 
against her. To the first beast he has given his power 
(xiii. 2, 4), represented by the ten horns (xii. 3); to the 
second beast his power of working miracles, by which he 
misleads the inhabitants of the earth (xiii. 14).’? Thus the 
great eschatological drama, which the apocalyptic image of 
the future sketches, appears as the last fight between the two 
highest powers, between God and Satan. Only after the 
fettering and the shutting up of Satan can the earthly 
kingdom of Messiah begin (xx. 1-3), and only after he has 
been made harmless after his being set free for the last time 
(vv. 7, 8), and he has been awarded his punishment (ver. 10), 
can the heavenly consummation come. There lies in this no 
Manichaean dualism, as Baur, p. 229, supposes, but only the 
deepest experience of the work of redemption as the definite 
destruction of the power from which all sin in the world of 
men proceeds. But He, by whom God conducts this fight 
against Satan to victory, is His Messiah. 


§ 134. The Messiah. 


The Messiah by His innocent and patient suffering cleansed 
men from the stains of guilt, and delivered them from the 
dominion of Satan (a). In consequence of His victory over 
death, He has been exalted to godlike dominion of the 
world (0). The divine glory of the Messiah is exhibited in 
the fiery glance of His divine omniscience, and in the symbols 
particular, the wilderness is the haunt of demons and unclean spirits (xviii. 2 ; 
comp. § 23, 6), on which account Satan’s angels lie bound on the Euphrates, on 
the other side of the desert (ix. 14). 

10 Then, likewise, all the three unclean spirits (svejuara Susmovier), which come 


out from him and from the two beasts, by whom he stirs up the kings of the 
earth to the last conflict against Messiah (xvi. 18, 14). 
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of omnipresent energy in the world. He is worshipped and 
praised by all creatures (c). But He is also an archetypal 
Being (uranfdngliches Wesen), who existed before all 
creatures (d). 

(a) The author of the Apocalypse proceeds from the view 
of the earthly life of Jesus;* he derives His descent from 
Judah (v. 5; comp. Heb. vii. 14), but in order to qualify 
Him as the Messiah, with reference to Gen. xlix. 9 ; similarly 
His descent is from the family of David (§ 19, a), with 
reference to Isa. xi. 1, 10 (v. 5, xxii. 16)... But, above all, it 
is characteristic that the standing form of view, under which 
Jesus here appears, is the image of a lamb (dpviov: twenty- 
nine times), and, to be sure, as slain (v. 6, 12, xiii. 8 ; comp. 
vii. 14) /From this it is clear that His suffering and death is 
the foundation of His Messianic work, as He then also, like 
the Messianic High Priest of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 119), appears & priort in priestly garments (i. 13). If the 
Christians have washed their robes and made them clean in 
the blood of the Lamb (vii. 14, xxii. 14), the latter is regarded, 
as by Peter (§ 49, ¢ ; 127, c, footnote 7), and in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (§ 123, a), as the means of purification, which 


1 Most commonly Christ is called by His historical personal name ("Incods : 
i. 9, xii. 17, xiv. 12, xvii. 6, xix. 10, xx. 4, xxii. 16, 20, 21), as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (§ 118, a, footnote 1). Only in the superscription and 
address does *Inaods Xpires occur, and in the account of the thousand years’ 
kingdom, where, however, the appellative seuse of the name comes out, 6 Xporis 
(xx. 4, 6). In the concluding blessing, 6 xdpios "Incovs occurs (xxii. 21; comp. 
ver. 20: xdpie “Incod); comp. xii. 5, where He appears as the child of the Old 
Testament theocracy. 

2 From the intentionally selected diminutive (comp. Schenkel, p. 304), it is 
clear that the Passover lamb is not thereby to be thought of, as Reuss, i. p. 477 
[E. T. 413], supposes, but the Messiah, who, according to Isa. liii. 7, went 
quiet and patient as a lamb to the slaughter-house (comp. also Jer. xi. 19 ; 
§ 38, d; 49, a). But this presupposes a lively view of His innocent and patient 
sufferings, as we found it, besides in Peter, only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(§ 119, 6, footnote 5). Ritschl, ii. p. 181, finds here a combination of the 
Passover Jamb with the covenant sacrifice (on account of vii. 14), and on 
account of y. 9 he even transfers the sacrificial act into heaven (p. 184 f.); 
Gebhardt, p. 120[E. T. 114], admits at least a combination with Isa. liii., but 
(along with others) he holds fast especially to the type of the Passover lamb, by 
which he wishes mainly to explain the dyopéfav (p. 122 [E. T. 116]). But 
even the high-priestly appearance of Christ, as the guilt-atoning efficacy of His 
blood (see above) presupposes a sacrifice, is yet nowhere in any definite way 
indicated as such. Biedermann, too, p. 235, admits the primary reference at 
least to Isa. liii. 
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removes from them the stains of the guilt of sin, but it has 
nothing to do with holiness (Gebhardt, p. 123). If this 
purification is at the same time designated as a loosening from 
sin (read Advoavts), then the blood shed by Christ in His 
voluntary death from love to men (i. 5; comp. ili. 9), as in 
the teaching of Jesus (§ 22,¢; comp. the drodvTpwots in 
Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, § 80, ¢; 122, ¢), is 
presented as the ransom, for which men are delivered from the 
guilt into which sin brought them. But therewith, too, are 
they similarly at the same time ransomed, as by Peter 
(§ 49, d), from the bondage of Satan (comp. § 133, ¢, foot- 
_ note 8), under which all the inhabitants of the earth stand 
(v. 9, xiv. 3), so that the ransomed now belong to God and 
the Lamb, as a first sheaf consecrated to God (xiv. 4), and 
form a kingdom in which they serve God as priests (i. 6).° 
(6) In consequence of the victory, which He who rose 
again from the dead (i 18, ii. 8) has obtained,* Christ has 
sitten down with the Father on His throne (ii. 21; comp. 
vii. 17, xii. 5), which is now the throne of God and of the 
Lamb (xxii. 1, 3); and He is thereby exalted to a position of 
divine lordship (§ 19, ¢), which cannot be awanting here as 
the chief point in the representation of Messiah. He is now 
God’s Anointed, sharing with God the lordship over His 
kingdom (xi. 15, xii, 10); the Son of God (ii. 18), who calls 
Him His Father in an exclusive sense (i. 6, ii. 27, iii. 5, 21, 
xiv. 1); the Holy One, who is so in deed and in truth (iii. 7: 
© &yvos 0 ddnOwes; comp. xix. 11: 6 dAnOuvos), who has the 
3 Christ’s victory over the devil, a victory which forms the basis for the rule 
of God on the earth (xii. 9, 10; comp. § 28, c), is no doubt perfected by His 
exaltation, but specially won by His death, on which account the conqueror, 
announced v. 5, appears, ver. 6, as a slain lamb. On account of His blood, 
which has redeemed them from the dominion of Satan, believers are now able to 
conquer Satan (xii. 11: tvixncav airdv die od wine rod &pyiov), who ever struggles 
afresh to win back his dominion over them (§ 133, d). 
4In a strange way, Schenkel, p. 305, concludes from the fact that the 
resurrection is not expressly mentioned (although it appears to be already com- 
memorated, according toi. 10, in the xupaxn Aytpu), that it is not regarded, as 
by Paul, as a mighty work of God. But that He is even called, i. 5, rpwrdroxos 
roy yexpov (comp. Col. i. 18), shows clearly that He has been raised by God to an 
unchangeable life, not otherwise than all the dead. Only because He first broke 
through the unconquerable gates of Hades (comp. Matt. xvi. 18), has He hence- 


forth the keys of death and Hades, ze. is He able to deliver others from the 
power of death (i. 18). 
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key of David, and therefore complete power over the Messianic 
kingdom (iii. 7, after Isa. xxii. 22). As such He is the Lord 
of believers (xi. 8, xiv. 13, xxii. 20, 21), and they are His 
servants (i. 1, ii, 20), and bear His name (xiv. 1, iii, 12); 
He walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks, which 
represent the churches (i. 13, ii. 1), and has their stars in 
His hand (i. 16, 20, i. 1). But, because He shares God’s 
throne, He is at the same time the Lord simply, exalted above 
all kings and lords (1. 5, xvii. 14, xix. 16), and appears even 
in the royal attire of the diadem (xix. 12). With lordship 
He has received judgment over the Gentiles, according to Ps. 
ii. 8 (ii, 27, xii. 5, xix. 5); and hence He has a two-edged 
sword in His mouth (i. 16, 1. 12, 16, xix. 15), and feet of 
glowing brass (i. 15, 11. 18). Finally, as the Son of man of 
Daniel (§ 16, d), He will come again (i. 13, xiv. 14), in that 
He rises as the bright morning star, who ushers in the day of 
final consummation (xxii. 16 ; comp. 2 Pet. 1. 19, and with it 
§ 127, 0). 

(c) Although Jesus, according to ii, 27 (comp. v. 12), has 
received His Messianic lordship from God, as we found it 
set forth besides in the early apostolic system of teaching 
(§ 39, c; 50, a; 120, d), yet it is brought forward more 
prominently in the Apocalypse than elsewhere, that He has 
this position of divine dignity in virtue of His divine nature. 
The transference of the name of Jehovah is not indeed made 
- to Him directly (§ 133, a), and that the new (iii, 12) un- 
fathomable (xix. 12) name, which He receives, is the name of 
Jehovah (comp. Baur, p. 215), is unlikely. But the glory 
which He, according to the general New Testament teaching, 
receives, along with His exaltation, and which here appears 
under the image of the brightness of the sun (i. 16), is so 
much the really divine, that the prophet at its appearance 
falls down as dead (ver. 17), since no mortal can behold the 
glory of God. As God alone in the Old Testament tries the 
heart and the reins (Ps. vii. 10), so is this predicate ascribed 
to Christ (ii. 23; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5), and this heart-searching 
glance is described in this way, that His eyes are like flames 
of fire (i. 14, ii, 18, xix. 12), He has the seven Spirits of 
God (iii. 1), by which the all-seeing, ze. all-knowing, operates 
throughout the world; because by them, which, according to 
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Zech. iv. 10, are sent out through the whole earth, He appears 
as Himself everywhere present. The angels of God even are 
His angels (i. 1, xxii. 16, 1 16, 20; comp. §19,d). The 
four living creatures and the twenty-four elders fall down 
before Him, as before God Himself (v. 8, 14); and this is here 
all the more significant, as mpooxdynous is declined by the 
angels as being a specific prerogative of God (xix. 10, xxii. 9). 
As they praise Him, not otherwis2 than God Himself (vii. 12, 
v. 12, 13), so the Apocalypse has doxologies to Christ (i. 6, 
vii. 10; comp. § 76, 6; 127, c), and during the thousand 
years’ kingdom priests minister to Him as to God Himself 
(xx. 6). 

(d) Of the steps by which Paul and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, by reasoning backwards, are led from the divine 
glory of Christ to His original divine nature (§ 79, 118), 
there is in the Apocalypse no trace. Yet the fact that 
Messiah is originally a Divine Being stands fast @ priort. 
Even that He, i. 14, as the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), 
appears with white hair, points to His origin long before He 
appeared on the earth; but if He is designated, i. 17, ii. 8, as 
the first and the last, it refers equally to His eternity, as do 
the designations of God as the A and , the beginning and 
the end, in the middle of which Christ is put (xxii. 13), as 
Gess, p. 572, rightly proves against Gebhardt, p. 85 [E. T. 
81]. Finally, Christ is expressly, iii. 14, named as the apy 
THs KTicews TOU Ocod. This expression does not, to be sure, 
designate Him as the principle of creation (Beyschlag, p. 
131 f.), which here appears as the creation of God, but, 
according to Prov. vill. 22, as He who existed before the 
whole creation, so that He is not to be put on an equality 
with it, as Schenkel, p. 312, will have it (comp. Col. i. 15, 
and with it § 103, a, footnote 1).2 The interpretation of 


® For the explanation of the principle of creation (comp. Gess, p. 575), 
Gebhardt, p. 94 [E. T. 92], makes use of the meaning of the word as though 
ios did not designate often enough the contents of creation (comp. Mark 
xvi. 15; Rom. i. 25, viii. 19, 22). Both of them (Gess, p. 587; Gebhardt, 
p. 101 [E. T. 99]) again apply quite wrongly the name, which Christ bears 
as He goes out to the last conflict (xix. 13: ¢ adyos rod @cod), to His pre-temporal 
Being, as Beyschlag, p. 132, refers it to the Alexandrian doctrine of the Logos. 
The latter, however, does not designate Him as the medium of divine revelation 
(Lechler, p. 200), but, in conformity with the function with which He bears the 
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these expressions as simply titles (Baur, p. 215), which are 
transferred only externally to Christ in so far as the great 
eschatological expectation is connected with Him (p. 218), is 
unimaginable to any consciousness of God that has sprung up 
out of the New Testament.® 


§ 135. The Saints. 


The saints are the God-fearing servants of God, who do the 
works proceeding from repentance, and fulfil the commands of 
God revealed by Christ (a). But the fundamental presup- 
position for this is faith in Christ as the Messiah, by keeping 
which, in obedience to His word, one can in patience and 
fidelity even to death alone secure the victory in the contest 
with Satan (0). Yet it is the grace of God and Christ alone 
which leads to salvation ; but the definite impulse given by the 
calling is no irrevocable one (c). The chief means by which 
saints are prepared for the consummation of salvation is 
prophecy, with its consolation and its exhortation (d). 

(a) The members of the New Testament Church of God are, 


name, as the executor of the divine (judicial) will, inasmuch as, according to 
Old Testament views (Heb. iv. 12), the Word of God as living directly executes 
what it announces. Biedermann, p. 235, finds in this name, which he identifies 
with that in iii. 12, Christ ; as the actual revelation of the divine glory designates 
and means, that He as such is called also the realized ground and purpose of 
creation (iii. 14, xxii. 18), although this combination is nowhere indicated. 
Equally objectless is it with Gebhardt, p. 82 f. [E. T. 79], from éyoos via 
avbpéxw to infer an originally Divine Being in human form; or with Gess, 
p. 576, from the name of Son to infer essential equality with God. 

6 That Christ has received His exaltation to the glory of divine power only by 
God (Biedermann, p. 235; Schenkel, p. 311) proves so little, that by the 
expressions regarding His original divine nature ‘‘it is not seriously meant,” 
that these rather explain the mystery of the former. A contradiction with the 
glory of divine power given Him on the ground of His original divine nature 
appears only to lie in this, that the exalted Christ, ii. 7, iii. 2, 12, calls God His 
God ; and this is to be explained only by the fact that, if the image of Him as 
He wandered on the earth lived in the memory of an eye-witness, it is naturally 
transferred by him to the Exalted One. But the conception of the pre- 
existence presupposed in our book as an ideal one, which yet the author of the 
Apocalypse himself is not to distinguish from a real one (Beyschlag, p. 137), 
cannot be based on this, that, if the theocracy gave birth to the Messiah 
(xii. 5), He must have been for a long time in it in embryo (p. 138). For that 
this former existence is no other than that given in prophecy, is just as evident 
as that it not only does not exclude the actual existence of the person of whom 
prophecy speaks, but rather very naturally presupposes that existence. 
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as all true Israelites (eg. Moses, xv. 3, and the prophets, x. ts 
xi. 18), servants of God (Soido: Oeod: vii. 3, xix. 2, 5, 
xxii, 3, 6), who fear His name (xi. 18; comp. xix. 5),’ praise 
Him (xv. 4), and give to Him honour (xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9, 
xix. 7), as in Peter (§ 45, c); but as members of His own 
people (§ 130, ¢), who bear His name (xiv. 1, iii. 12), they 
are uniformly called in our book saints (of dytoe: v. 8, vill. 3, 4, 
and very often). Their righteous deeds (Ovcaropara, as xv. 4) 
form the marriage garments, in which they are one day intro- 
duced to perfect fellowship with Messiah (xix. 8); hence must 
they evermore practise righteousness and sanctify themselves 
(xxii. 11), in order that their works may be perfect in God’s 
judgment (iii. 2: évemvov tod Oeod).” But these works are 
by no means outward services. Only by the repentance 
(ueravowa) required by Christ (§ 21) can those, who are not 
Christians, turn from their sinful works (ix. 20, 21, xvi. 11) 
and give honour to God (xvi. 9). Just as Christians, if they 
allow themselves to relax from moral efforts (ii. 5, ili. 3, 19), 
or to be seduced to immorality (ii. 16, 21, 22), can attain by 
repentance to works well-pleasing to God.? To do these works 


1 Since, xix. 5, according to the correct reading, of $08. airoy is in apposition 
to of dc0A% adrod, it is quite inadmissible, on the single passage xi. 18, which is 
plainly conditioned by Ps. exv. 13, to found the idea, that Gentile Christians 
specially are designated by this name, recalling proselytism to mind, as Geb- 
hardt, p. 165 [E. T. 157 f.], wishes. 

? According to the symbolism of the Apocalypse, the moral walk of a man, as. 
the outward exhibition of his piety, is his clothing, from which it evidently 
does not follow, that a high value is ascribed to works in themselves as 
separate from the subject (Baur, p. 226), but quite the contrary. The man is 
naked if he fails in a moral walk (iii. 18), and every one sees the nakedness of 
his piety (xvi. 15). He stains his garments by sin (iii. 4), which also, xxii. 11, 
appears as defilement in contrast to the holiness of Christians, and he purifies 
himself from the stains of guilt, which sin leaves on his garments, by the blood 
of Christ (vii. 14). Itis.anew turn of this symbolism, if the divine acknowledg- 
ment of human righteousness (§ 65, c) is set forth as a garment, which the right- 
eous receive (xix. 8 ; comp. § 132, d, footnote 6). 

* Among those works by which repentance is shown, is reckoned missionary zeal 
(iii. 8), as the service of love (ii. 4, 5, 19) to Christian brethren (i. 9, vi. 11, xix. 10, 
xxii. 9), who areat the same time brethren of God’s heavenly family (§ 133, 6, 
xii. 10). By these works the watchfulness already required by Christ (§ 30, 6) is 
proved (iii, 2, xvi. 15), and the true life well-pleasing to God (iii. 1 ; comp. 2 Pet. 
i, 3); its want is an indication of lukewarmness and false conceit amid spiritual 
poverty (iii. 15-17). As in the Gospels (§ 29, a), the doing of such works can 
even be designated as the following of Christ, which consists of virginal purity 
from fleshly sins (which can be taken neither with Kostlin, p. 493, of virginity 
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is nothing else than to keep (rnpeiv) the commandments of God 
(xii. 17, xiv. 12), which is identical with keeping the works of 
Christ (ii. 26), or of His word (iii. 8, 10), as the readers had 
received that word from others (iii. 3), or as they read it in this 
book (i. 3, xxii. 7,9). There can by this be no thought, there- 
fore, of the works of the Mosaic law, the indiscriminate fulfil- 
ment of which had besides become impossible with the fall of the 
temple, but only of the law proclaimed by Christ (comp. § 52, a). 
According to v. 8, vii. 3, 4, the prayers of the saints are the 
real sacrifice of incense, as they are themselves the real first 
sheaf (xiv. 4).* 

(0) The fulfilment of the will of God made known by 
Christ presupposes, as § 52, d, faith in Jesus (xiv. 12), de. 
the confident persuasion that Jesus is the Messiah, and as 
such has made known God’s will. And therefore the keeping 
of His word goes hand in hand with the confession of His 
name (iii. 8). Here also, therefore, is faith the fundamental 
condition for obtaining salvation; and that as such it is not 


in the literal sense, nor with Gebhardt, p. 267 [E. T. 254], of moral spotlessness 
in a general sense) and in stainless truth (xiv. 4, 5), or as in hearing His voice, 
by which one lays oneself out for His activity (iii. 20). 

4 It follows then, doubtless, from this, that the author of the Apocalypse 
cannot have demanded from believers drawn from all nations (§ 130, ¢) accept- 
ance of the law, if they would be incorporated into the true Israel. This 
he could do only if he set himself in sharpest opposition to the whole life, 
already quite freed from the law, of those Gentile-Christian churches of Lesser 
Asia (comp. § 105, d) to whom he wrote. But he now contends with a definite 
tendency among them (the Nicolaitans, ii. 6, 15), which is made known to us 
as the heathenizing libertinism made known to us by the Second Epistle of 
Peter (§ 128, d). This tendency would be spread by false apostles (ii. 2), 
and especially by a prophetess (ver. 20), who already supported it, as was 
there feared, on false doctrine giving itself out for a deeper wisdom (ver. 24 ; 
comp. § 131, 6). To behold in this a Paulinism (comp. Baur, p. 244), which 
was no one single isolated tendency in Lesser Asia, but a universal one, is 
even on that account quite impossible, because essentially the matter here 
treated of is fornication and the eating of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols (ii. 
14, 20). Just so had Paul opposed the former (§ 95, a) ; and the latter, although 
he looked upon it as in itself a thing indifferent (§ 93, c), yet had he forbidden 
in the most explicit terms, when it was connected with lax participation in 
heathen life dangerous to the soul, as in fellowship in idolatrous sacrificial feasts. 
The author of the Apocalypse stands on the ground of the apostolic council 
(§ 43, c), which entirely forbade such indulgence, no doubt, in the first place, 
for the sake of the synagogue, when with the early Church, as also the weak 
jn the Pauline churches (§ 93, c), he might regard this indulgence as in itself 
dangerous ; but he expressly says that Christ laid on the churches no other legal 
burden than beyond the points there required (ii. 24). 
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oftener enforced lies in this, that the exhortation of our book 
is dominated by the idea that the whole impending develop- 
ment is a conflict with Satan and his instruments against the 
Church (§ 133, d). Conformably with this, the chief task of 
the saints is to conquer in this conflict (ii. 7, 11, 17, iii. 5, 
12, 21, xv. 2, xxi. 7); while, on the one hand, they keep the 
works of Christ in spite of temptation to sin (ii. 26), or hold 
fast to the former fulfilling His word (ii. 25, iii. 11); and while, 
on the other hand, they keep their faith in Christ in spite of 
the temptation to fall away (from faith) (xiv. 12), and do not 
deny (ii. 13) or hold fast His name (ii. 13), ever anew witness 
(xii. 11) and do not deny (iii. 8).° This twofold verification 
of faith is in the situation of our book the specific condition 
of the completion of salvation. But faith in particular is 
verified in patience (§ 30, a), if Satan’s instruments threaten 
with persecution and death (xiii. 10, xiv. 12; comp. ii. 19) 
the true witnesses, who confess Jesus as the Messiah (xvii. 6 ; 
comp. ii. 13, xi. 3); since it is important patiently to bear 
what one has to suffer for Christ’s name’s sake (ii. 3), and not 
even to fear death® (ii. 10, xii. 11) for the sake of the witness 
of Jesus which one possesses (vi. 9, xx. 4). This patience is” 
expressly reckoned as works (ii. 2, iii. 19), which the word of 
Jesus demands; nay, this word is essentially a word of 
patience (iii. 10), as Jesus Himself seems to be regarded as 
its pattern, 1. 9. 

(c) If humanity is delivered from the guilt of sin and the 
power of Satan by the voluntary death of Christ and His 


> Inasmuch as faith in the Messiahship of Jesus includes, according to § 184, b, 
faith in His second coming, as the testimony of Jesus made in this book to the 
prophet proclaims it (xix. 10), this faith may be designated as the possession of 
the waprupla *Ingod (xii. 17 ; comp. vi. 9) ; when that is lost, one at once begins to 
doubt its truth. On the ground entirely of considerations which prove nothing, 
Gebhardt, p. 158 f. [E. T. 150], following Baur, p. 224, wishes to translate 
aiovis throughout as ‘‘fidelity.” The parallel to keep fast Jesus’ name (ii. 13) 
can be only the not denying the faith, because even this latter is a faith in the 
Messiahship of Jesus, which one confesses by keeping fast His name of honour 
(§ 40, c). Butin ii. 19 love stands opposed to its verification in diexovse, as faith 
to its verification in patience ; and, just as here, from love, xiii. 10, from patience, 
xiv. 12, from keeping the commandments of God, one advances to faith, in which 
all these have their ultimate root. 

* According to the connection of xiv. 18 with ver. 12, d&sovtenew tv xupiw, as 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians (§ 62, ¢, footnote 4), appears to designate 
quite generally dying in faith on the Lord, 
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exaltation by God (§ 134, a), then those who stand as con- 
querors before the throne of God must confess that they are 
indebted for the Messianic salvation (cwrnpia) to God, who 
has shown Himself gracious to them as their God (vii. 10, 12, 
iv. 11, xix. 6 ; comp. xxi. 3, 7; comp. § 83,a; 124, a), and 
to the Lamb (vii. 10; comp. ver. 14), so that their salvation 
is a work of God (xii. 10, xix. 1). Even the blessed martyrs 
know that they have become clean only in the blood of the 
Lamb (vi. 14). While the author appropriates the Pauline 
introductory and concluding blessings (§ 75, d), he acknow- 
ledges that grace and salvation come from God, from the 
seven spirits of God, and from Christ (i. 4, 5), and wishes 
for the readers the accompaniment of Christ’s grace (xx. 21). 
It is Christ, who keeps them from the severest trials (iii. 10), 
who remedies their spiritual poverty of whatever sort it may 
be (ver. 18), who shows them the right way, and educates 
them if they need repentance (ver. 19), who goes with those 
who hear His voice and open to His activity, into the inner- 
most personal fellowship (ver. 20). It cannot be more clearly 
expressed, that the obtaining of what is connected with salva- 
tion is entirely a work of Christ. Therefore, finally, eternal life 
also, which the Christian wins at the end (§ 132, d), is a gift 
of God, which is given quite freely (xxi. 6, xxii. 17). Nay, it 
seems as though this gift were given by an eternal divine 
predestination, since the recording in the book of life (xxi. 27) 
is the result even before the foundation of the world (xii. 8, 
xvii. 8). But as the name of any one may again be blotted 
out of the book of life (iii. 5), and at the judgment examina- 
tion is only made what names remain there (xx. 12, 15), that 
destination implies no irrevocable divine purpose ruling the 
individual, but only traces the election of Christians back to 
the eternal purpose of salvation.’ 

(d) To strengthen the saints in patience and fidelity, the 
word of prophecy is given them. While prophecy announces 
to them what is to happen to them in the near future, it 


7 If Christians are called xanzro) xa) txasxrol (xvii. 14), it follows even from the 
idea of calling (§ 128, 6, footnote 3) that both ideas are to be understood as by 
Peter (§ 45, b, footnote 2), and xix. 9 shows that the calling is here also regarded 
as a destination to perfected salvation. Comp., on the other hand, the utterly 
futile objections of Gebhardt, p. 153 f. [E. T. 145 f.]. 
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strengthens their conviction, that He whose coming is at 
hand is the Messiah, and comforts them under the sorrows of 
the present, while it puts the near end of these sufferings in 
view by the judgment over the enemies of God (x. 11). But 
while it hands over to the churches the requirements of Jesus, 
and adds promises to the faithful as well as threatenings to 
the apostate, it stirs up zeal to preserve faith in obedience to 
the word of Christ.8 The ultimate source of prophecy can 
naturally be but God Himself. It is the secret of His 
purpose which He has revealed to the prophets His servants 
(ver. 7: ednyyédcev); and the ever-fresh exhortation to repent- 
ance, with its background of promises, is called an everlasting 
gospel (xiv. 6). But God has given the revelation of future 
things to Christ, and from Him the prophecy of this book 
comes (i. 1).2 And He can only show to the prophet what 
He has Himself seen; the opening of the book of the future 
is but the figurative representation of the truth, that the 
Messiah, who has completed the work of salvation, has 
Himself looked into the mystery of the divine purpose 
(i. 5, iii, 14; comp. xxii. 20). The contents, therefore, 
of revelation are called the testimony of Jesus (1) paptupia 
*Incod; i. 2, 9, xii, 17, xix. 10, xx. 4, and with it foot- 
note 5; comp. vi. 9). But, according to the passage xix. 10, 
the testimony of Jesus, which the prophets have, is the 
spirit of prophecy, ze it is given them by the prophetic 
spirit. While the prophet testifies what Jesus gives him in 
vision to say to the churches (ii. 3), this spirit speaks to the 
churches (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii.6, 13, 22); and elsewhere also. 


8 Hence the words of the prophecy of this book are to be heard (i. 3), and to 
be kept (xxii. 7, 9; comp. note a) in view of the nearness of the time, when it 
must be decided whether its promises to its readers are to be kept or not. The 
words of the prophet testify to the word of God (i. 2, 9; comp. vi. 9); they are 
even true and trustworthy words of God (xix. 9, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), which as such 
must be fulfilled (xvii. 17 ; comp. x. 7), and God threatens to punish all those 
who add to or take anything away from them (xxii. 18, 19). 

® The slain Lamb, @.e. the Messiah, inasmuch as He, in consequence of His 
victory (v. 5), has become the instrument for the fulfilment of the divine 
promises, was alone worthy to loose the seals of the book of the future in which 
God’s purposes stand recorded (ver. 9), and He has done this even in. His 
eschatological prophecies (§ 33, 6; comp. § 130, 6), and He now reveals them to 
the prophet, His servant, in visions (i. 1), by which the latter witnesses to the 
aa what he saw (xxii. 16, i. 2), similarly to the two prophetic witnesses 

paw (A) 
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when the prophet utters for the churches prophecy for 
exhortation and comfort, the spirit speaks by him (xiv. 18, 
xxii. 17), and not in any way as an independent being in 
contrast to Christ, as Gebhardt, p. 139 [E. T. 131], will have it. 
The prophet is év wvevpate; when he beholds the images of 
the future (i. 10, iv. 2, xvii. 3, xxi. 10), God Himself is called, 
xxli. 6, the God of the Spirit of the prophets; but here, to 
be sure, it is looked at but as the one spirit of prophecy in 
His manifold manifestations, as though these proceeded from 
Him, as, according to Zech. iii. 9, iv. 10, the one Spirit of 
God is looked at objectively in a sevenfold way in the seven 
spirits, which stand before the throne like burning torches 
(iv. 5), @e. as organs of enlightenment and revelation.” 
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THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


CITA PER PVE 


THE MESSIAH OF THE JEWS AND THE SALVATION OF THE 
GENTILE WORLD, 


§ 136. The Jewish-Christian Gospels. 


The Gospel of Mark presents to us the Messiahship of Jesus, 
with evident reference to the very great difficulties felt 


10 Tf, i. 4, all grace and all salvation are derived along with God from His 
spirits (from which Gess, p. 569 ; Gebhardt, p. 139[E. T. 131], conclude the per- 
sonality of the Spirit), then it is clear from this activity of the Spirit in prophecy, 
an activity which helps the saints to fulfil the conditions for a perfect salvation, 
how this is meant. Inv. 6, to be sure, the sevenfold Spirit of God, which Christ 
also has, iii. 1 (§ 184, c), is regarded as the divine Omniscience, that works 
throughout the world; but in the region of redemption He has His special 
significance as the medium of revelation, and He appears in men exclusively as 
the source of prophecy. On the other hand, for the assumption that He is here 
and elsewhere the source of supernatural life generally, and of Christian life in 
particular, there is no trace of proof adduced by Gebhardt, pp. 136, 142[E. T. 129, 
135], and also the introduction of an activity of the Spirit inwardly judging and 
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regarding it, arising from His self-manifestation in word, and 
work, and fate (a). The first Gospel, in a way more artistic 
and more learned, furnishes proof that Jesus is the Messiah 
promised by the prophets (0). If the first evangelist presents 
to us the conservative position of Jesus towards the law more 
strongly than Mark does, he yet by no means demands for it 
any abiding validity in the Jewish sense (c). And while even 
Mark, in the way he sets Jesus’ sayings, seeks to make room 
for the acknowledgment of missions to the Gentiles, the first 
evangelist has shown explicitly how the salvation appointed 
for the Jews was taken from them, and given to the Gentiles 
on account of their sin (d). 

(a) As even the oldest tradition regarding the Gospel of 
Mark (in Euseb. Hist. iii. 39) records that it owes its origin 
to the doctrinal statements of Peter, which, without doubt, 
were intended to ground and strengthen faith in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the Gospel proclaims itself to be the glad tidings 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God (i. 1), ae of the chosen one 
of the divine love, appointed to be the Messiah (comp. xiv. 61). 
It hence shows at the commencement how John prepared 
the way for Him by his baptism of repentance, and had even 
referred to the Coming One (i. 4—8), and then immediately it 
introduces Jesus Himself as anointed in baptism, witnessed to 
by God Himself as the Son of His love, and the Messiah 
proved in temptation by Satan (vv. 9-13)... Jesus begins His 


punishing into iv. 5 is undertaken only by making it parallel with John xvi. 8 f. 
(p. 875[E. T. 358]). The rvev~arixas (xi. 8) indicates, to be sure, that the spirit 
of prophecy gives the city this name which designates it not according to its 
empirical name, but according to its nature,—a nature it has received through 
putting Messiah to death, This expression has nothing to do with the spiritual 
life of man. ‘The vovs is rather the higher spiritual mind which enables one to 
understand the manifold mysteries of prophecy (xiii. 18, xvii. 9; comp. Luke 
xxiv. 45). 

1 While the oldest apostolic Gospel lingers by preference on the specialities of 
the temptation in the wilderness, Mark refers to the narrative known of it, 
how the Spirit, with which He was equipped for His Messianic calling, had 
immediately driven Him into the wilderness, and thus to the most needful 
preparation for it, and that after the temptation He had then been ministered to 
by angels, and that He therefore had been witnessed to by God Himself as the Son, 
proved in trial, in whom He was ever well pleased. Any putting Him parallel 
with the first Adam (Baur, p. 302) by a pictorial description of a solitary 
wilderness (i. 18: fy were cay onpiwy), in which God had to send His angels to 
minister to Him, is in no way indicated. 
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Messianic activity with the proclamation of the kingdom of 
God coming near with the fulness of times (vv. 14, 15), and 
He proves Himself, quite as in the sermon of Peter (Acts 
x. 38), by at once healing the sick, and especially by driving 
out devils, who knew and feared Him as the Messiah (i. 24, 
34, ii. 11, 12, v. 7), the promised Bringer of salvation? 
The more clearly He reveals His Messianic calling in the 
complete power to forgive sins (ii. 10), and in the introduction 
of a new Sabbath observance (ver. 28), as also in deeds of ever 
greater power, the more has He to complain of the want of 
understanding in many ways even on the part of the chosen 
twelve (iv. 13, vi. 52, vii. 18, viii. 1'7—21), until Peter in 
their name confesses Him as the Messiah (viii. 29). From 
that time Jesus begins, by an ever-repeated exhibition of the 
death appointed for Messiah (viii. 31, ix. 12, 31, x. 33, 34, 
38), to prepare the disciples for His death, while He adds the 
prophecy of His resurrection, and at last explains the mystery 
of this death by a word about its saving significance (x. 45). 
At the same time the announcement of His second coming in 
glory begins (vill. 38), which in the transfiguration scene 
(ix. 2—8) receives its divine confirmation in the sense of 
2 Pet. i. 16-18 (§ 127, 6). He finally goes to Jerusalem 
(xi. 9, 10), is greeted even by the people as the Messiah 
(x. 47, 48), declares Himself in the presence of the hierarchy 
as the beloved Son of God (xii. 6), and announces to the 
disciples, in the detailed words which Mark has preserved, His 
coming again (chap. xili.), a coming which is to finish what 
His earthly activity had left unfinished. With full plainness 

2 That our Gospel and not the Gospel of Luke, as Baur, p. 328, supposes, 
especially emphasizes the casting out of devils among all the other healing 
miracles of Jesus, I have already proven in the Studien u. Kritiken (1861, pp. 
651, 653 ; comp. p. 709 f.). Moreover, the appearance of devils here in Jewish 
territory has naturally nothing to do with their dominion over the heathen 
world ; but apart from the fact that these narratives presented to Mark in the 
peculiar circumstances and events of daemonic action the richest materials for 
pictorial description, he sees in them nothing else than Jesus Himself (§ 28, c) 
a victory secured over the enemy of God, by which a way was prepared for the 
kingdom of God on earth. Hence these instances of the expulsion of demons 
appear in Mark directly alongside of preaching, which is the second side of His 
Messianic activity (i. 39; comp. vi. 7) along with His teaching activity, by 
which He at once proves Himself to be the mighty One of God in contrast to 


the scribes (i. 22, 27); but soon enough He can communicate only to a narrower 
circle of receptive disciples the secret of the kingdom of God (iv. 11). 
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as to the nearness of His death (xiv. 8, 21), He goes with the 
disciples to the last supper, at which He institutes the new 
covenant (ver. 24), and He acknowledges before the judgment- 
seat His Messianic dignity (xv. 2) by an appeal to His 
exaltation and second coming (xiv. 62). At His death, the 
veil of the Holiest was rent (xv. 38), by which His Messianic 
work, in the sense of § 123, d, was finished, and by the loud 
triumphal cry with which He expired the heathen centurion 
himself acknowledged him to be the Son of God (ver. 39). 
The Gospel closes with the glad tidings of the resurrection, 
and of the immediate appearances of the Risen One (xvi. 6, 7), 
facts which open up the prospect of the fullest confirmation 
of His Messiahship in the sense of § 39, a. It is clear, 
therefore, from the Gospel of Mark, that during His earthly 
life Jesus had already showed Himself to be the Messiah both 
by word and deed; that everything, which occasioned the 
ereatest hindrance to faith in Him (§ 38, ¢), He had shown 
to be & priort by divine appointment, and had explained its 
significance ; that, finally, He had presupposed the Messianic 
exaltation perfected in His second coming; so this evidence is 
yet carried quite in an epic way by it through the whole 
objective representation of His life.® 


3 Only in the beginning of the Gospel there stands a reference to it, that 
the appearance of the forerunner already exactly corresponded with prophecy 
(i. 2, 8). In other respects it is shown simply from the words of Jesus, how He 
predicted what created the greatest stumbling-block to faith in Him. His 
sufferings, which must be like those of the Baptist (ix. 12, 18), His rejection by 
the hierarchy (xii. 10, 11), His apprehension (xiv. 49), nay, even His betrayal 
by one of the disciples (xiv. 21), and the scattering of all the others (xiv. 27), 
are already fully taken into account by prophecy (comp. however, iv. 12, vii. 
6, 7). But it is, moreover, clear, that this first attempt to give a portrait of the 
life of Jesus is yet by no means dominated exclusively by the doctrinal tendency, 
and it is not to be explained by it, so that it is not to be looked at, as by Volkmar, 
as a didactic poem. The richly-coloured details of single events, the thoughtful 
descriptions of Christ’s activity among the masses, the careful setting forth of 
the gradual increase in the opposition of the ruling class, as also the gradual 
separation between the receptive and the unreceptive among the people, above 
all, the thorough statement of the formation and the progressive education of 
the circle of the disciples, have almost nothing to do with any doctrinal 
tendency. The entire plan of the Gospel, arranged according to single principal 
points involved in the actual development of the history, plainly shows, that 
even if the doctrinal significance of this history was a motive for its composition, 
that significance is yet borne throughout by the living interest in the materials 
handed down as such, 
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(0) As our first Gospel is a development and more artistic 
‘setting forth of the picture of the life of Jesus presented to him 
in the second, then it has also pursued its doctrinal tendency 
more directly and in a more regardful way. It commences, 
therefore, to set forth Jesus, who from this Messianic dignity 
(o Xpicrds: ii, 4) has the surname of Xpiotds (i. 16, 
xxvii. 17, 22; “Inoods Xpioros: i. 1, 18; comp. Mark i. 1), 
by means of the genealogy of His adoptive-father Joseph, and 
the story of his marriage, as the lawful heir of the royal house 
of David, in whom the whole divinely-appointed history of 
this house is to be closed (i. 17). Even in the history of the 
birth and childhood of this King of the Jews (ii. 2), a history 
which precedes our Gospel of the dpy7 Tod evayyediov (Mark 
i. 1), the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy is shown through. 
out (i. 23, ii, 5, 6, 15, 17, 18, 23). Then, where Jesus 
Himself comes forward, as in Mark, as a preacher of the 
kingdom of heaven, and as a healer of the sick (iv. 23), there 
the fulfilment of prophecy is here pointed out both in His 
appearance as a teacher (iv. 14-16), of which chaps. v.—vii. 
give an example, and in His healing work, which chaps. 
viii. and ix. depict (viii. 17).* In the story of His sufferings 
the fulfilment of prophecy is pointed out in the Messianic 
entrance into Jerusalem (xxi. 4, 5, 16), in the fate of the 
betrayer (xxvii. 9, 10), and indirectly at least in the repre- 
sentation given of the crucifixion (xxvil. 34, 39-43). Finally, 
- He appears in the farewell scene in Galilee as the exalted 
Messiah, who has received the Messianic government of the 
world (xxviii. 16-18). If the literary character of the author 


* The ingenious application of the passage, Isa. liii. 4, to the healing miracles 
of Jesus, proves in the clearest way how little apostolic times found of direct 
prophecy of them in the Old Testament, on the ground of which they might have 
been as such invented, after the manner of Strauss. If His teaching and His 
works here encounter opposition from the ruling party, unreceptiveness from 
the people, then His conduct towards the former (xii. 17-21), as also towards 
the latter (xiii. 14, 15, xiii, 35), is presented as present in prophecy. More 
strongly than in the Gospel of Mark is His preaching throughout designated as 
the gospel of the kingdom (iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv. 14; comp. especially the many 
parables of the kingdom of heaven), which qualifies Him to be the founder and 
the lawgiver of this kingdom, xvi. 18, 19 more particularly shows how Jesus 
had in view the actual realization of the kingdom of God in the xxancia, which 
was to be founded under the leadership of Peter, and how he had established 
the most important rules for it (xvii, 24-27, xviii. 15-20). 
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is shown even in the whole plan of the first Gospel, and in 
the way he carries through his doctrinal purpose, the same is 
also manifest by his knowledge of Hebrew names (i. 21, 23, 
ii. 23), as also by this, that, while in the Greek translation of 
the apostolic sources used by him, the Old Testament quota- 
tions put into the mouth of Jesus are in the form of the LXX. 
text (§ 74, 0), the actual proofs of the fulfilment of Old 
Testament prophecy used by him, which he puts incidentally 
in the mouth of persons referred to in the same form (1. 22, 
xiii. 14), are given in the main from the original text (ii. 6, 
xiii. 14, 15, xxi. 5), and are often of such a kind that he 
could not have reached them from the LXX. (i. 15, 23, 
Vilt.17,, xi 8-21; xxvil,0, 10)" 

(c) If Mark, writing for Gentile Christians, did not use the 
explanation of Jesus about His relation in principle to the 
law, which the apostolic tradition possessed (comp. § 24, a), 
yet has he expressions enough, from which it follows that 
Jesus acknowledged the Old Testament law (i. 44, 1. 25, 26, 
vii. 9-13, x. 3-7, 19, xii. 29-31), as he then assumes as 
self-evident that Jesus will keep the Passover in the legal 
way (xiv. 12), and has kept it (ver. 26). Only that the 
apostolic source presupposes a strict following out of the 
Sabbath law by the followers of Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 20), he 
lets go with reference to his Gentile-Christian readers, who 
have been set free from the law (xiii. 18); and his interpreta- 
tion of the words about the destroying of the temple (xv. 29), 
an interpretation he indicates in xiv. 58, plainly declares the 
Messianic Church in the sense of Peter (§ 45, a) as the new 
temple not made with hands. The first evangelist, who 


* He is nevertheless acquainted with, and makes use of, the LXX. (ii. 18, 
iy. 15, 16, xii. 18-21, xxi. 16), nay, he would with difficulty have come at the 
quotation xiii. 35 (comp. xiii. 14, 15) without it. In other respects his method 
of quotation and interpretation is as free (xxvii. 9, 10, xiii, 35) and as regardless. 
of the connection (ii, 15, 18, 23) as with Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
(§ 74, b,c; 116,c). As with Peter ($38, b; 49,a; comp. § 134, a, footnote 2), 
Jesus is the Servant of God, of Isaiah (viii. 17, xii. 18). Here too, in general, 
we see again Isaiah and the Psalms made use of most commonly (comp. § 74, a > 
180, c, footnote 3), after these Zechariah and Jeremiah, Micah and Hosea once. 
The quotations are adduced as a word of the prophet (ii. 23, xiii. 35, xxi. 45 
comp. ii. 5: yéypamras duce rod xpoptrov), not seldom with the prophet’s name 
(ia “Hoatov: iv, 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 14; comp. ii. 17, xxvii. 9), only i. 22, 
ii, 15 are brought forward as a word of God by the prophet (comp. § 116, c). 
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wrote for Jewish Christians or otherwise for Jews, has more 
diligently than Mark set forth, by means of his version of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the conservative position of Jesus 
towards the Old Testament law. But that he has urged it in 
the sense of an abiding validity of the Mosaic law more 
strongly than the apostolic source, cannot be proved. Rather 
he loves to set forth prominently, how Jesus, in the way of 
the old prophets (§ 24, c), puts more value on pitying love 
than on sacrifice (x. 13, xii, 7; comp. Mark xii, 23), and 
set His person above the Holy Place of the Old Covenant 
(xii. 6). In his interpretation of the words, xv. 11-20, there 
appears a contrast between the law of meats and that of 
purification, which is not found in the older representation in 
Mark. Deeds, according to which Christ, when He comes 
again, will judge (xvi. 27), are according to the connection 
the proof of following Him in self-denial and self-sacrifice 
(vv. 24, 25). The commands which the exalted Christ lays 
on His confessors to keep (xxviii. 20), are no longer the 
Mosaic, but His own (comp. § 52, a; 135, a).° 

(d) The more that the gospel was rejected by the Jews, 
and the apostolic mission therefore turned to the Gentiles, the 
more natural was it to examine the sayings of Jesus handed 
down on the point, in so far as they pointed out this course 
of development, or even were in harmony with it. From 
this point of view Mark thought that he had to premise, that 
the word about the children and the dogs (Matt. xv. 26) 
only guarded the historical prerogative of the Jews, and did 
not exclude the Gentiles (vii. 27: des mparov yoptacOjvat 
Ta tTéxva; comp. Rom. i. 16), as he also expressly mentions 
that Jesus, by simply entering into a Gentile house, in 
harmony with His position towards the Jewish scruples about 
cleanness (vv. 2-4), yet had not by any means intended any 
activity on Gentile territory (vii. 24). On the other hand, 
he widens the intimation, according to which the apostles 
would stand before Gentile tribunals, in order to testify to 


6 Accordingly the évozi«, which, xiii, 41, is threatened with judgment, cannot 
be Paulinism free from the law, but only heathen-Christian libertinism (§ 110, a, 
128, d; 135, a, footnote 4), of which, along with the false prophecy, which 
favoured it, Jesus prophesied (xxiv. 11, 12), and which, in spite of all deeds in 
His name, He condemus (vii. 22, 23). 
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the Gentile (Matt. x. 18); hence, that before the end the 
gospel had to be preached to all the Gentiles (xiii, 10), a 
proposition evidently founded on the Petrine universalism 
(§' 50, d), and even, xiv. 9, he had the proclamation of the 
gospel in all the world already in his eye. But, conform- 
able to the destination of his gospel, the question must have 
interested our evangelist in the liveliest way, how it came to 
pass that Israel’s Messiah had yet not brought salvation to 
His people. He begins by confirming the promise of the 
prophet by the words of the angel, according to which 
Messiah was appointed to deliver His people (i. 21). But he 
shows immediately how the new-born King of the Jews was 
persecuted by Israel’s king, while Gentiles coming from far 
paid Him homage (chap. ii.); he even emphasizes the participa- 
tion of all Syria in the activity of Jesus, after he has by the 
prophecy in ver. 15 included the Gentiles in and about 
Galilee in the destination for the Messianic salvation, as he 
also gives for the same reason hope to the Gentiles, xii. 21, 
and in one of the Lord’s first miracles he inserts a statement 
which predicts the casting away of Israel and the receiving 
of the Gentiles (viii. 11, 12). He yet shows how Jesus on 
His part had done nothing to bring about this catastrophe. 
While he puts the words of direction spoken to the disciples, 
when sent out on trial, on a level with those spoken to the 
apostles generally, he yet acknowledges that Jesus had 
originally limited the mission of the Twelve to Israel (x. 5, 6) 
as He limited His own (xv. 24), nay, he shrinks from allow. 
ing him-to tread Gentile territory (vv. 21 f, 29). Only 
after Jesus has definitely broken with the blood-stained 
hierarchy (xxi. 39-41) does he bring forward Jesus’ second 
prophetic word, which announces the catastrophe (xxi. 48). 
Only after that Jesus has announced destruction for the city 
and temple (xxii. 7, xxiv. 2) does he bring forward from 
Mark the prophecy of a mission to the Gentiles, which must 
precede the end (xxiv. 14). Only after the hierarchy has 
misled the people, by the vilest imposture, to regard the 
message of the resurrection as a lie (xxviii, 11-1 5), does he 
allow the exalted Messiah to send His apostles to all nations 
(ver. 19). Thus it was no blame of Jesus if Israel did not 
become partakers of the promise. Because the people, misled 
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by their own leaders, fell under judgment, the gospel had to 
turn from the Jews to the Gentiles.’ 


§ 137. The Writings of Luke. 


The Gospel of Luke makes the destination of salvation for 
the Gentiles prominent with a doctrinal intention, even though 
it is not to the extent and with the one-sidedness which 
criticism has supposed it has found it (a). The acknowledg- 
ment of the law is not entirely denied by Jesus; the ascetic 
way of looking at riches and poverty, which has, to be sure, 
become strongly prominent in Luke, has nothing to do with 
Jewish legalism (0). The Acts of the Apostles show how, by 
explicitly divine indications, the transference of the gospel 
from the Jews to the Gentiles was effected, till Gentile 
missions reached in their progress westward the world’s 
capital (c). This apology for the world-historical course of 
the development of Christianity comes of itself to be an 
apology for the great apostle of the Gentiles (qd). 

(a) Since the Gospel of Luke openly acknowledges the 
intention to confirm doctrine, and especially, as we shall 
see, § 139, Pauline doctrine (i. 4), it is certainly significant 
that in its early history the Messiah is praised as the light ot 
the Gentiles (ii. 32), and that His genealogy is traced back to 
Adam (iii. 23-38). But, above all, it is occasioned by this 
doctrinal intention, that the representation of His Galilean 
activity opens with the scene in the synagogue of Nazareth, 
which not only indicates beforehand the rejection of Jesus 
by His people (iv. 24), but also, at the same time, points 
prophetically to this, that the salvation, of which Israel had 
shown themselves unworthy, must come to the Gentiles 


7Yet Jerusalem continued to be to the evangelist the holy city (iv. 5, 
XXvil. 58; comp. v. 85: wéars vod pweydrov Bacidéas), as it was to the author of 
the Apocalypse (xi. 2; comp. xxi. 2-10, xxii. 19), although judgment had 
already gone forth against it (Matt. xxii. 7), and the Old Testament pious were 
dyin (xxvii. 52). Nay, it appears that, quite like the author of the Apocalypse 
(§ 180, c, footnote 5), he had thought but of the conversion of individuals 
among the Gentiles, since the nations, as such, at the last judgment stand over 
against the brethren (é.e. the fellow-citizens) of Jesus, but are, to be sure, only 
judged on this point, whether they have shown love to these or not (Matt. 
xxv. 81f.,.40, 45). Comp. Schenkel, p. 173. 
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(iv. 25-27)" It has to be conceded, that Luke has 
omitted expressions from the apostolic source, as Matt. 
vil. 6, x. 5, 6, xv. 24, xxii. 14, because they might have 
been misunderstood in a particularist sense; but also, xii. 
30, is an expression of Jesus applied, contrary to its original 
sense (comp, § 32, 6), to the rejection of Israel and the 
calling of the Gentiles; and, xiv. 22, to the parable of the 
feast a thought is added, which points to the Petrine doctrine 
(§ 91, a) of the coming of the Gentiles into the place of 
the cast-off Israelites. Since Mark xiii. 10 is left out, even 
so here the Risen One just gives the direct command for 
missions to the Gentiles (xxiv. 47; comp. Acts i. 8). On 
the other hand, Luke has omitted neither the Messianic 
character of Jesus’ appearance, nor the historical significance 
of His salvation for Israel. Rather Jesus appears in the 
early portions of the history, which the author has taken from 
his sources, as the Son of God, crowned with the highest 
name of honour, who, upon the throne of His father David, 
sets up the eternal kingdom over the house of Jacob (i. 32, 33), 
assumes it for Himself, on the ground of the Abrahamitic 
covenant (vv. 54, 55), and through a political deliverance lays 
the foundation for the Messianic consummation (vv. 68-75 ; 
comp. ii. 38). The Saviour of the whole nation is born in the 
Messiah (ii, 10, 11; comp. ver. 26); and even where He is 


1 Tf, on the other hand, Luke already divides Christ’s public ministry into a 
Galilean (iy. 14-ix. 50) and an extra-Galilean ministry (ix. 51-xix. 27), that is 
just an attempt to separate the traditional materials in a way more suitable for 
historical narrative; for neither is it clear that the latter was exclusively 
engaged on Samaritan territory, nor that Jesus had met here with a better 
reception, as Baur, p. 829, conjectures. This section, too, begins with the 
rejection of Jesus in a Samaritan village (ix. 53) ; but the stories of the merciful 
and thankful Samaritans (chap. x. 17) contain no prejudice in favour of the 
question towards the attainment of salvation. Quite as little is it certainly 
clear, that the sending out of the seventy disciples, resting as it does on a 
literary combination (x. 1; comp. Jahrbucher, 1864, p. 66), is a type of the 
mission to the Gentiles ; and that the Twelve, whose original destination was 
confined to Israel, is to be put down in contrast to these, is entirely an utterly 
unproveable imagination of criticism (comp. on the other hand, Stud. wu. 
Krit, 1861, p. 710 ff.). But if criticism has pointed out a series of parables 
and other incidents pointing to the Pauline universal sense, it has also partly 
overlooked the hints of the author, who would have these to be regarded as 
anti-pharisaic (xiv. 15, 16, xv. 1, 2, xvi. 14, 15), and it has partly dragged in 
this reference only by arbitrary allegorizing. 
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designated as a light to the Gentiles (ver. 32), His appearance 
yet tends at the same time to the glorification of His people 
Israel, if even but a portion of them are actually delivered by 
Him (ver. 34). Here too, therefore, in conformity with pro- 
phecy, Jesus has come, in the first place, for the salvation of 
Israel (xiii. 16, xix. 9);” but in a clause, inwoven with the 
parable of the talents, Luke has set forth in a striking allegory 
how Jesus’ fellow-citizens, when He had gone away to get 
possession of His Messianic kingdom, rebelled against that king- 
dom, and on that account fell under judgment (xix. 12,14, 27). 

(0) If Luke has intentionally omitted from the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus’ lawgiving, as it no longer had any interest 
to His Jewish-Christian readers, who were free from the law, 
he has yet preserved, xvi. 17, His explanation of the abiding 
significance of the law in principle (§ 24, a).? Here, too, Jesus 
recognises the commandments of the law (x. 26, xviii. 20) as 
commandments of God, and the significance of Moses and the 
prophets as leading to repentance (xvi. 29-31). As He urges 
the fulfilment of legal institutions, so He praises the piety of the 
Old Testament law (i. 6, ii. 25, 37). Chap. v. 39 contains a 
mild apology, peculiar to our Gospel, for clinging to old usages ; 
and it is presupposed, xxii. 56, that the followers of Jesus 
strictly observed the Sabbath law. How high a value Luke 
places on deeds that are well-pleasing is clear from this, that 

2 With the proclamation of the fulfilment of Scripture Jesus Himself comes 
forward (iv. 21), and the chief work of the Risen One consists in this, to open 
the understanding of the disciples to understand the Scriptures, which pro- 
phesied of His death and resurrection (xxiv. 44-46; comp. vv. 25-27, 32). 
But the evangelist has not only accepted Mark’s references to the Scriptures 
(iii. 4-6, xx. 17, xxii. 22), but he has even increased them (xviii. 31, xxii. 37). 
Here, too, Jesus is the promised Messiah of Israel, the Anointed One (iy. 41, 
ix. 20), or the Holy One of God (iv. 34) ; the Messianic King (xix. 38), or the 
Son of God, in the Messianic sense (iv. 41; comp. vv. 3, 9), the Son of David 
(xvili. 38, 39, xx. 41-44). 

3 Tf all legal prescriptions were fulfilled even to the child Jesus (ii. 21-24), 
that appears, to be sure, as an illustration of Gal. iv. 4, only that this is yet 
presented with a doctrinal intention. On the other hand, Matt. xxiii. 2, 3 is 
intentionally omitted, because this statement was so easily misunderstood, and 
was intelligible only on presuppositions, which were quite awanting to his 
readers. But as Baur, p. 328, xvi. 17, prefers the Marcionite reading, which is 
contrary to the context (comp. Lechler, p. 158), so has he, in xvi. 16, arbitrarily 
introduced an antithesis contrary to Matt. xi. 13; and if a recommendation of 


the Pauline freedom from the law of meats is sought in x. 8, it is overlooked 
that the decisive rév is awanting in 1 Cor. x, 27. 
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he turns Jesus’ prescription, given in a particular case (Mark 
x. 21), into a general one (xii, 23, xi. 41); and he explains 
the parable of the unjust steward directly in the sense of 
winning heavenly reward by such deeds (xvi. 9). But this 
rests deeper on an ascetic view of the world, which looks on 
riches as in themselves ruinous, because they so easily shut 
the heart to the gospel (comp. Mark x. 23, 24), and on poverty 
as in itself saving. Luke has, in this sense, changed the 
beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 20, 21, 24, 25); 
he predicts unrighteousness even of mammon (xvi. 9, 11) ; 
at the coming of the last judgment, he has seen deliverance 
only in the complete putting away of all earthly possessions 
(xvii. 31, 32); and he has given to the parable of the rich 
man a one-sided colouring in the first half, which is expressly 
contrasted in the second (xvi. 25, 26), by which the future 
retribution brings but the inversion of earthly relations of 
poverty and riches. 

(c) The Acts of the Apostles show how the early apostles, 
after their significant number twelve was completed (i. 26), 
began to fulfil the missionary commission of their Lord (i. 8), 
when the Jewish-Christian original church was founded at 
Jerusalem (chap. ii.), but immediately got into conflict with 
the unbelieving hierarchy (chaps. iii—v.), till the people, at first 
favourable to the Church, changed their mind by the appear- 
ance of Stephen, killed him, and. proceeded te persecute the 
Church (chaps. vi—viii. 1). Not according to human counsel 
and choice, but in consequence of the dispersion thence result- 
ing, the further extension of Christianity begins in the second 
part, according to the programme presented i. 8 (viii. 1-4), 
The conversion of Samaria, which, viii. 17, has expressly 
apostolic sanction, and the first baptism of proselytes, which 
is brought about by wonderful events of God (vv. 26, 29), 


*In this sense he has with special predilection painted the community of 
goods among the first Christians with special fondness, and with an over-estima- 
tion exceeding far the historical reality (§ 41, 6) as verified by his own statements 
(Acts ii. 44, 45, iv. 82-35), and elsewhere, too, he has set forth alms-deeds as 
something specially worthy of praise (Acts ix. 86, x. 2). With the ascetic 
tendency ascribed to Luke in what follows, compare also the laudatory import- 
ance attributed to the long widowhood of Anna the prophetess (ii. 36, 37), 
which, however, has its counterpart in the retention of the expression of the 
sivour ile tavrdy die thy Baoreiay (Matt. xix. 12). 
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form the transition, as it were, to the conversion of the 
Gentiles now in sight. By a chain of wonderful divine events 
Peter is brought to baptize the first Gentile, a deed he defends 
at Jerusalem as one plainly willed of God (ix. 32—xi. 18) ; 
and then the first Gentile-Christian church is likewise founded 
at Antioch, with God’s help, without any formed plan, by the 
force of events (xi. 20, 21). But only after that the capital 
of Judaism had been stained by the blood of one of the twelve 
apostles, and Peter had escaped the same fate only by a 
miracle (chap. xii.), the first ordination of Paul and Barnabas 
to Gentile lands from Antioch followed by divine direction 
(xiii. 2).? And also on their missionary journey (chaps. xiii., 
xiv.) is the gospel first brought to the Jews of the dispersion, 
and only after they have rejected it is it brought to the 
Gentiles (xiii. 46, 47). Through the results of this mission is 
the question raised in reference to the relation of Gentile 
Christians to the law, and at the apostolic council at Jerusalem 
decided in favour of freedom from the law for the Gentile 
churches (chap. xv.). Therewith is the way prepared for the 
gospel passing, as appointed by God, but brought about by the 
unbelief of the Jews, from the Jew to the Gentile on all 
sides; and now the third part shows how the Pauline mission 
to the Gentiles again, by divine direction, passes over from 
Asia to Europe (xvi. 6-10). It lingers at the founding of 
the chief churches of Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Corinth (chaps. xvi—xviii.), and describes the apostle’s work 
at Ephesus (chap. xix.), as also his solemn departure from his 
former mission territory (chap. xx.). The narrative lingers 
over the details of the journey to Jerusalem, forced on the 
apostle by the Spirit in spite of all warnings to the con- 
trary (chap. xxi.), by which the necessity to go to Rome, 
confessed by him long before (xix. 21), and confirmed to him 
by God (xxiii..11), was realized, in a way contrary to all 


5 Indeed, in chap. ii., in the conception of the miracle of tongues at the 
feast. of Pentecost, is indicated beforehand the universal destination of the 
gospel. Chap. ix., we have the conversion of Saul, whose name significantly 
emerges at the beginning of the part (viii. 1, 3; comp. vii. 58), and his calling 
to the apostleship of the Gentiles is recorded (ix. 15; comp. xx. 15, 21, 
xxyi. 16 f.), as he who finds in Antioch the special sphere for his activity 
(xi. 21-26), and in this journey he soon obtains precedence of Barnabas, after 
having taken the name of Paul (comp. xiii. 18). 
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human expectation, by a series of wonderful divine events and 
deliverances (chaps. xxii—xxviii.), and concludes with the 
preaching of the apostle at Rome during his two years’ 
imprisonment (xxviii. 30, 31). It is therefore the victorious 
course of the gospel through the Gentile world, as directed by 
God,toits establishment in the world’s capital, which is here pre- 
sented, and with it the course of the development of the Church 
from the Jews to the Gentiles, from Jerusalem to Rome. 

(d) If the whole history of the apostles is an apology for 
the course of the development oi Christianity in the sense of 
§ 114, d, then the third part in particular must be an apology 
of him, who was the chiefest forwarder of this development at 
its most decisive turning-point. That the Apostle of the 
Gentiles for himself, as was asserted from a Jewish or a 
Jewish-Christian side, was no enemy of the law of the fathers, 
is shown from his seeking feasts and keeping them (xx. 6, 16, 
xxiv. 11, perhaps also xviii. 21), from his vows and his vow 
of a Nazarite (xviii. 18, xxi. 26), from the circumcision of 
Timothy (xvi. 3), and from his words of self-defence, in which 
he represents himself throughout as a pious Israelite, true to 
the faith and the hope of the fathers (xxiii. 1, 6, xxiv. 14, 15, 
xxvi. 5-7, xxviii. 20 ; comp. § 87, 0); that he has not denied 
the prerogative of his people, is shown from the way in which 
he always first turned with his message to the Jews (xvi. 13, 
xvii, 2, 10; comp. ix. 22, 29), and only when these latter 
rejected it, he went to the Gentiles (xviii. 6, 7, xix. 8, 9, 
XXVHi. 24-28; comp. xiii. 45-47). But, in opposition to 
those who stirred up the early Church against him (xxi. 21), 
it is diligently shown how he had been in many ways in the 
most friendly intercourse with the most important individuals 
of it—as Ananias and Barnabas, Mark and Silas, nay, even 
with James, the Lord’s brother. But that the author, in this 
apologetic effort, or in the interest of conciliation, had either 
Paulinized Peter or Judaized Paul (comp. Baur, pp. 331-333) 
is, as our whole representation of the doctrine of both shows, 
not proved 


§ 138. Christology, Eschatology, Angelology. 


That the representation of Jesus’ life in our Gospels is 
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warped by a fully developed idea of Jesus’ higher nature, 
cannot be proved; at the most, there is shown a tendency to 
conceive more concretely of the miraculous in Jesus’ life (a). 
This holds good more especially of the conception of the 
resurrection body of Jesus and of His ascension by Luke; 
while as regards their conception of the supernatural, no 
adequate motive is shown in the circle of the evangelist’s 
view to account for its invention (0). The interpretation of 
the prophecy of the second coming, it is self-evident, is 
modified by the circumstances of the evangelist’s times (c). 
Peculiar ideas about angels and daemons are also shown in 
many ways in the historical books (d). 

(a) The easy supposition that the conceptions about Jesus’ 
person, which had sprung up in the Church in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Messiah, had produced a change on 
the representation of His historical life in our Gospels, is not 
made good on more searching examination, Even Luke, who 
alone uses the name of the exalted Christ (6 xvpsos) by way 
of anticipation during His earthly life (vii. 13, and nine times 
besides),' exhibits Him as developing in quite a human way 
(ii. 40, 52), and, even after His victory over the devil in the 
wilderness, as being tempted by him during His life (iv. 13, 
xxii, 28).? The suspicion, likewise, in many ways asserted, 


1 Just so it occurs in the unauthentic conclusion of the Gospel of Mark (xvi. 
19, 20), and similarly in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, a). Inthe Acts of 
the Apostles, when the work of the exalted Christ is dealt with, the name 
6 xvpsos, which also is very frequently used of God, as in citations (vii. 33, x. 38, 
xvii. 24, and frequently), is quite in its stead, but it never stands without the 
article, Elsewhere in the speeches of the Acts, and quite as in the narratives 
of the evangelists, the name “Incovs is used preponderatingly (comp. § 118, a, 
footnote 1), about forty times, proportionably therefore much more frequently 
than by Paul (§ 76, a, footnote 1; 100, c, footnote 8); it is often connected 
with 6 xdpis (xvi. 31, xix. 5, 138, 17, xx. 24, 35, xxi. 13; comp. § 134, a, foot- 
note 1). It is almost only in solemn designations that *Invovs Xporss occurs 
(x. 48, xiv. 10, xvi. 18), joined only with 6 xpos, xi. 17, xxviii. 31, with 
6 xpios Nuay, XV. 26, xx. 21, The name 6 Xpirds occurs also in the later part 
of the Acts only as an appellative, as § 41, a, footnote 1 (ix. 22, xvii. 3, xviii. 
5, 28, xxvi. 23). Xpiords Incods stands quite alone, xxiv. 24. 

2 Tf, even in Matt. xxiv. 36, the oi 6 viés from Mark xiii. 32 is awanting, 
which from textual criticism is quite unlikely, then is it, so far as the thing is 
concerned, compensated by the added yuévs. Luke seems to have really first 
stumbled at this, and he brings the expression, Acts i. 7, into a setting which 
denies to the disciples a knowledge of times and seasons. A narrative of Mark, 
which originally had not this in view, is understood by him as an evidence of 
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that the tradition of Jesus’ miracles was painted in ever more 
glowing colours, that the deeds of power ascribed to Him had 
ever grown greater, is not verified, so far as we can follow 
from the sources this development, since the oldest form of 
the tradition known to us already records the most striking 
acts of power (§ 18, 0).2 Even the later evangelists are far 
removed from attributing to Jesus divine omnipotence. They 
even refer the miracles, as does the oldest tradition, to the 
power of God (of the Spirit), which at such moments came 
down on Him (Luke v. 17), or to the divine miraculous help 
which was given Him (Matt. xv. 31; Luke ix. 43, xvii. 15, 
18). Only the (exalted) Christ, appearing after His resurrec- 
tion, claimed for Himself divine omnipotence and omnipresence 
(Matt. xxviii. 18, 20), and is worshipped (xxviii. 9, 17), 
which Schenkel, p. 365, overlooks. On the other hand, the 
peculiar tendency to regard what is plastically represented as. 
a concrete event, becomes apparent. While the descent of the 
Spirit in the sight of the Baptist is compared in the oldest. 
tradition to the gliding downward of a dove (comp. Matt. 
iii. 16), even in Mark the Spirit Himself appears as a dove 
(i. 10), and no doubt apparently, as is added by way of 
explanation by Luke iii. 22, in the concrete form of a dove; 
but what with Mark is but a vision to Jesus, already appears 
in Luke quite as an objective detail (iii, 21), in which no 
doubt it is to be noticed, that the oldest tradition undoubtedly 
presupposed such an event as lying at the basis of that vision 
(comp. § 18, a).* Even the transfiguration of Jesus was in 


Jesus’ wonderful prescience (xix. 82; comp. my Marcus, p. 367), and in a 
similar way Matthew appears to have understood an enigmatic expression of 
Jesus (xvii. 27). 

3 Only in Mark v. 30 is the healing of the woman with the issue of blood 
referred to a magical miraculous power streaming from Jesus, of which the 
oldest form of the narrative knew nothing (§ 29, c), and the stilling of the storm 
on the lake, as also the raising of the maiden, results, according to Mark, from 
an express word of power on the part of Jesus (iv. 39, v. 41; comp. also Luke 
vii. 14). If one believes that he may on critical grounds regard as not historical 
the rending of the veil of the temple (Mark xy. 38; comp. § 136, a), the 
deliverance of the presumptuous Peter from the destruction threatening him in 
the storm (Matt. xiv. 28-81), the opening of the graves occasioned by the death 
of Christ (Matt. xxvii. 52, 53), and similar events in the Gospel narrative, then 
there lies in these not any tendency to exaggeration of the miracles in Jesus’ 
life, but a transposition of ideal thoughts into real history in the tradition. 

* Even the oldest preaching knew of an anointing of the Messiah with the 
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the oldest tradition, the original form of which is preserved 
for us 2 Pet. i. 16—18 (comp. § 127, 6), certainly a vision of 
the apostle’s; but it is already regarded as brought about in 
Mark (ix. 2) as by an actual changing of the earthly body of 
Jesus into the heavenly light-substance, in which it is hoped 
the returning Messiah will be seen. 

(6) If, in the latest of our three evangelists, an earthly 
material is expressly attributed to the resurrection body of 
Christ (Luke xxiv. 39: odpxa Kal dotéa... éyov), and the 
Risen One eats with His disciples (vv. 42, 43), then the 
reality of Jesus’ body after the resurrection is conceived of as 
one identical with His former body in a way which contradicts 
all the notices elsewhere. The necessary result of this was, 
that the period in which Christ yet appeared to His disciples 
was more sharply separated from that in which He was taken 
up to abide at God’s right hand, and carried with Him no 
more this earthly corporeity.? Neither Peter (§ 39,0; 50, a) 
nor Paul (§ 78, a, footnote 2) makes any such distinction, and 
in the source made use of in Luke xxiv. 26 itself, the exalta- 
tion to dominion follows directly on the suffering of death ; 
and Matt. xxviii. 17, 18, He who had been exalted to divine 
dominion appears to His apostles (comp. note a). Only, in 
the two later Gospels also is the miraculous conception of 
Jesus thought of. But although there has been found therein, 
Matt. i. 22, 23, a fulfilment of the prophecy Isa. vii. 14, yet 
neither can it have been invented as a proof of this fulfilment, 
since no pre-Christian interpretation of that passage referred 
to the birth of Messiah by a virgin, nor is there any discussion 


Spirit (§ 38, 6), and it would hence be certainly a mistake to look, with Baur, 
p- 301, upon the miracle of the dove as an invention of tradition. Whether 
already in the oldest source the appearance of the devil and the angels in the 
history of the temptation was set forth as in bodily form, as in the first Gospel, 
is very unlikely, according to Luke. Only it is certain, that both narratives 
conceived of Jesus’ fasting in the wilderness as absolute (Matt. iv. 2; Luke 
iv. 2), although it was without doubt relative, conditioned by the situation. 

5 Hence this took place, Acts i. 3, after a definite number of days, and a 
concrete lifting up into heaven is connected with Jesus’ final departure, which 
is, to be sure, covered by the mystery of the veiling cloud (ver. 9), while yet, 
Luke xxiy. 51, according to the accredited text, His last disappearance was not 
different from that at the other appearances of the Risen One (comp. xxiv. 31). 
On the other hand, even Mark xvi. 19, as the sitting down at the right hand of 
God shows, is a dogmatic statement and no historical narrative. 
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on this fulfilment, since the whole stress from the context is 
laid on this, how one born of a virgin can yet be regarded as 
the legitimate heir of the royal house of David (§ 136, 0). 
The representation of the evangelists hence certainly presup- 
poses this fact to be one already resting on tradition, and it is 
certainly false to believe this tradition to have arisen as an 
exaggeration of the idea of the anointing of Messiah by the 
Spirit of God. But in both evangelists there is brought into 
prominence only the Messianic character in general, but not 
any determination of the nature of Jesus’ person as the conse- 
quence of this birth, which had been brought about by God 
in a special sense, not to speak then of its being then verified 
that this supernatural character would prove thereby the fact 
of this birth by a woman.’ It thus only remains further for 
Biblical theology, which has not to investigate the historicity 
of this tradition, to prove that, in the circle of ideas from 
which it emerged, there is no point of support to explain its 
origin from given ideas. 

(c) The more that, according to § 114, 0, the chief interest 
of this time is centred in the question of Christ’s second 
coming, the more must there have been stamped on the 
setting of the words about the Parousia, what the signs of the 


6 Tf the divinely produced conception of Mary is referred to the Holy Ghost 
(Matt. i. 20; Luke i. 35), then is He only regarded, as in Christ’s miracles, as 
the effective power of God (duvapus tpicrov), which effected miracles; but He is 
by no means represented, as Baur, p. 200, supposes, as the immanent, the 
innermost central-point of the principle, which forms the personality of Jesus. 
To speak entirely of Gnosticizing speculations, which are to find their expression 
‘ even in Matt. xvi. 16, Luke ix. 20 (Schenkel, p. 364 f.), is quite perverse. 

7 To refer the origin of this idea to Gentile-Christian circles, which might 
have further admitted the comprehension of the name vits @0d, and might have 
understood it in the sense of the heathen myths about sons of the gods, is 
neither possible historically, nor would it explain the emergence of it in the 
midst of Jewish-Christian tradition. If from this birth, produced by the Holy 
Ghost, is inferred, Luke i. 35, not only the consecration of Him who was thus 
born to God (70 yevvdpsvov dyiov), but also the name of honour, vids @cov, then 
Luke appears, here at any rate, as iii, 38, where the +ov @zo)—and therefore also 
all the other preceding genitives—can depend only on the viés of ver. 23, to 
refer this name, which elsewhere he understands quite in its Messianic sense, to 
the miraculous generation by God, and the thought is suggested, that he already 
implies a reference thereby to the Pauline toyarss ’Adé~ (comp. § 79, a), perhaps 
he has so far thought of it as the consequence of the Pauline premises of § 78, b. 
But that this was a tradition given him, and that it had its origin in Jewish- 
Christian circles, is unquestionable. 
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time suggested to the Church for the interpretation and the 
_more exact determination of Jesus’ prophecy. The Gospel 
of Mark, which elsewhere likes to point to the persecutions 
for which Jesus’ disciples must be prepared (x. 30; comp. 
iv. 17), has enumerated them among the forerunners of the 
Parousia (xii. 9-13), and, in complete dependence on the 
Apocalypse (§ 130, c), has referred the unheard-of troubles 
which Jesus,. according to the oldest tradition, saw coming 
upon the Jewish people (§ 33,0), to these trials of believers 
generally (vv. 19, 20; comp. also § 30,d, footnote 1). The 
catastrophe in Judaea, which, according to the former, the 
Parousia is immediately to follow, stands now quite, as in the 
Apocalypse, at the beginning of the last great time of tribula- 
tion for the Church, which the Parousia ends (ver. 24). To 
be sure, the gospel is first to be proclaimed among all nations 
(ver. 10); but Rom.i. 8 shows how near, even before a decade, 
this goal might appear, according to the unheard-of results of 
the mission of Paul. The first evangelist had already seen, in 
the flames of Jerusalem, the judgment on the enemies of 
Messiah (Matt. xxii. 7); among the dangers prophesied by 
Christ to tempt Christians to fall away, he must have counted 
(xxiv. 11, 12) Gentile-Christian antinomianism with its false 
prophecy (§ 136, ¢, footnote 6), and he could, xxiv, 30, point 
to the token, prophesied Rev. i. 7, of the visible appearing of 
the Son of man. He hopes this second coming, for which he 
has already used the apostolic term zrapovoia (xxiv. 3,37, 39), 
to be so near, that the flight of the apostles from Palestine 
will not be ended before the Deliverer comes (x. 23). Luke, 
too, had already seen Jerusalem compassed by enemies, 
besieged and desolated (xix. 43, 44, xxi. 20; comp. xxiii, 28- 
31), but the second coming had not come directly thereupon ; 
but there had followed the times of the rule of the Gentiles 
over Israel which the Apocalypse, xi. 2, had prophesied 
(xxi. 22), and of which the signs of the times even now 
announced (ver. 28), He had already beheld persecutions of 
the Christians, which had come earlier than the woes pro- 
phesied for the last time, § 33,0 (xxi 12: apo dé rovrar) ; 
but referring to the Apocalypse (§ 130,c), he could announce 
to believers preservation in the last troubles (vv. 18, 19). 
The first evangelist loves, as Luke does (xii 8, 9), to make 
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Christ come forth as the Judge of the world (vil. 22, 23, 
xvi. 27, xix. 28, xxv. 31); and he has, xxv. 32 (comp. § 33, ¢), 
transformed Christ’s words of instruction into a view of the 
general judgment (comp. § 33, ¢, footnote 6; 136, d, foot- 
note 7). Both also designate the perfected kingdom as the 
kingdom of Christ (Luke xxii. 29 f., xxiii. 42; Matt. xii. 41, 
xvi. 28, xx; 21; comp. § 110, 6; ae d),—the latter, in 
particular, as the kingdom of henyone In it begins, as in 
the Apocalypse (§ 132, c), the marriage-feast of the Messiah 
(xxii. 2, 3), at which believers enter into the joy of their 
Lord (xxv. 21, 23), and, according to Dan. xii. 3, shine in the 
heavenly glory like the sun (xiii. 43). 


8 In the passage where Mark distinguishes the present from the retribution 
then following, which verifies its equivalence by the transposition of human 
destinies (x. 81; comp. § 32, 0), in which the Christian receives full compensa- 
tion for what he has given up for the sake of Christ, he designates, as Paul 
(§ 67, a), the two ages of the world as 6 zaspés odros and 6 aiay 6 tprcomevos (comp. 
Matt. xil. 82: ofcos 6 wiay. . . 6 wéArawv; Luke xx. 34, 85: otros . . . txeivos. 
Comp. 4 fvipa txsimm: Luke x. 12; Matt. vii. 22). This present is also called 
the aiay simply, and is characterized by earthly cares (Mark iv. 19), as by Luke 
by a worldly mind (xvi. 18: vist rot aiaves rovrov), and by an earthly-minded 
life (xx. 24). In the first Gospel, humanity belonging to this present world is 
already designated, quite in the Pauline fashion, as 6 xécpos (v. 14, xiii. 38, 
xviii. 7; comp. Luke xii. 30). Christ’s second coming to judgment forms 
with him the dividing point of the two worlds, —a second coming which 
follows on the guvciasa rod aiaves (xiii, 39, 40, 49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20) and 
on the raamnyevecia (xix. 28), by which is meant the world’s transformation 
(§ 182, c). 

® This latter expression, peculiar to the first evangelist only, originally involves 
the idea that the perfection of salvation, or the perfected kingdom of God, is 
only realized in heaven, and is selected by the evangelist because, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, the hope of a perfecting of the theocracy in Israel on earth 
vanished (comp. my Matthdus, pp. 39, 102). herewith is removed the one 
objection which Schiirer (Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 2, p. 188) brings forward 
against the evident introduction of the expression by the first evangelist. But 
that this expression may be explained from the rabbinical passages adduced 
by him, in which otpavoi is simply a circumlocution for God, and which 
does not there admittedly occur (p. 180), Lipsius (same magazine, 1877, 4, 
p. 189 ff.) has rightly doubted, only that he continues to abide by the coming 
down of the kingdom from heaven, which does not lie mainly in the expression. 
If, now, the evangelist has substituted this expression even there for that used 
in the oldest tradition (4 Bac:Asia rod @cod), when it is not the kingdom in 
the future world that is meant (v. 3, 10, 19, xi. 11, xiii, 11, 24, 31, 33), it is 
evident from this that, ideally considered, in the salvation already given the 
consummation of salvation secured thereby is } thought of as already present 
(comp. § 117, d). 

10 Tn contrast to this, the evangelist likes to meds: the fate of the godless, 
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(d) In the Gospel of Mark, the messenger of God who at 
the grave announces the resurrection to the women appears as 
@ young man in white raiment (xvi. 5)."" In the first Gospel, 
on the other hand, the angel who by an earthquake opens the 
grave and announces the resurrection (xxviii. 2, 5) is simply 
an dyyedos xuptov, Tin nx>y, who appears in the divine 
Sofa, so that he appears to be shining like lightning, and his 
raiment to be white as snow (ver. 3). It is such a messenger 
of God who gives the revelations of God in the history of the 
childhood, and this he so does that he appears in a dream 
(i. 20, 24, ii, 13, 19; comp. ii, 12, 22).” In the Gospel of 
Mark the angels in whose company Christ comes again are 
- designated as holy (viii. 38; comp. Luke ix. 26; Acts x. 22), 
as in Peter (§ 127, d, footnote 9); and in the first Gospel they 


in connection with the oldest tradition (§ 34, d), as the darkness of misery that 
rules outside the kingdom of God, a darkness which is endured with wailing 
and gnashing of teeth (xxii. 13, xxv. 30; comp. xili. 42, 50, xxiv. 51). What 
is there designated as a hell of fire appears here as a reminiscence of the lake of 
fire of the Apocalypse (§ 132, 0), as a fire-oven (xiii. 42, 50; comp. Dan. iii. 6, 
and in Mark ix. 43-48), as inextinguishable fire (comp. Isa. Ixvi. 24). 

11 In the parallel passage in Luke there are two men in shining garments, 
who appear suddenly (xxiv. 4) and inspire those present with awful fear, so that 
they bend their faces to the earth (ver. 5). But the entire occurrence in xxiv. 23 
is designated as a vision of angels. Just so the two men in white garments, 
who stand suddenly by the disciples as they look up to Him who had been 
taken away (Acts i. 10), are undoubtedly thought of as angels. But that these 
two—when it is not explicitly said—angels are thought of as in human form, is 
clear from Acts x. 30, where the angel of God that appeared to Cornelius (x. 3, 
7, 22) is designated by him as a man in white garments. If, Acts vi. 15, the 
face of Stephen appears as the face of an angel, it follows from this that this face 
is conceived of after a human analogy, but glorified by a heavenly glory. If, 
Acts xxvii. 23, an angel of God appeared to Paul in the night, this may be 
regarded as a vision in a dream. The appearing of an angel from heaven, to 
strengthen Jesus when in prayer at Gethsemane (Luke xxii. 48), is critically 
uncertain. In the speech of Stephen, Jehovah Himself speaks with Moses in 
the burning bush (Acts vii. 30, 35, 38). 

12 It is such an one also who, in one of the sources used by Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles, brings to Philip the message from God (viii. 26), who delivers 
Peter from the prison (xii. 7-11; comp. v. 19), and slays Herod by a mortal 
sickness (xii, 23). Here, too, there streams around him, xii. 7, the light of the 
divine glory. On the other hand, it is the angel of the Lord who in the history 
of the childhood in Luke brings the revelations of God (i. 11, ii. 9); he is 
expressly designated (i. 19, 26) as one of the seven angels about the throne 
(§ 183, 6, footnote 8), by name Gabriel (Dan. viii. 16, ix. 21); while, with a hosi 
of the heavenly army, ii. 15, who celebrate by a song of praise the birth of 
Messiah (ver. 13), he is classed under the category of #yysda generally. 
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serve as helpers in the execution of the Messianic judgment 
(xiii, 39, 41, 49), as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, 0).° The idea 
of guardian angels, which we there formed, appears, Acts xii. 
15, extended to individual persons, and in such a way that 
the guardian angel is thought to be like him whom he guards. 
According to Matt. xviii. 10, the guardian angels of children 
are taken from the throne-angels. Luke makes Satan, after 
he has been conquered by Jesus in the wilderness (iv. 13), 
enter into Judas, plainly in order to tempt Jesus by suffering, 
and to mislead him to betray (xxii. 3), as he misled Ananias 
to falsehood (Acts v. 3; comp. xiii, 10: vié SsaGorov). 
Because the dominion of Satan leads his servants to sins, 
which bring death with himself, deliverance from his power 
appears, Acts xxvi. 18, as a fundamental fact of salvation 
(comp. § 104, d).™ 


§ 139. The Paulinism of Luke. 


Although Luke wishes to be a follower of Paul, yet he has 
scarcely comprehended the significance of Paul’s doctrine of 
justification in principle (a). To be sure, he likes to bring 


13 They similarly appear, Luke xii. 8, 9, about Christ in His judicial functions, 
xy. 10, as participators in the joy of God over repentant sinners. The idea, 
moreover, is peculiar by which angels carry the pious dead to the bosom of 
Abraham (xvi. 22). 

14 Even Mark referred the birds of heaven in the parable (Matt. xiii. 4) by 
way of allegory to Satan, who sought to hinder the activity of Jesus in founding 
His kingdom (Mark iv. 15 ; comp. Matt. xiii. 19: 6 sovmpss) ; and the first evan- 
gelist has introduced the iyéps into the parable of the tares (xiii. 25, 28), in 
order that he may point to the devil as the author of the intermixture of evil in 
the kingdom of God (xiii. 88, 89: 6 diz Boros = 6 srovnpos ; comp. § 104, b, foot- 
note 4). Inthe later form of the tradition an inclination is shown to trace even 
such diseases to Satanic origin as, according to the earlier conception, were not 
of a daemonic kind, as the epilepsy of the sick one, Mark ix. 17 (comp. Matt. 
xvii. 15), and the paralytic twisting, Luke xiii. 11 (comp. ver. 13, and with it 
§ 23, a),—nay, Luke iv. 39, the power of disease generally seems to be regarded 
as something daemonic. The daemons that were driven out of the man went, 
according to Luke viii. 31, into the abyss (comp. § 183, d, footnote 9). Daemonic 
possession, according to the analogy of the possession of the Spirit, is set forth 
as an Fyeuv xveduo axxddaproy (Mark iii. 30; Luke viii. 27 ; comp. Mark iy. 33: 
txywv aveduw Sasmovion dxabdprov), OF as sivas tv rveduar axabdprw (Mark i. 23, v. 2; 
comp. xii. 36). In the Acts of the Apostles, too, rveiuarn dxdbapra occur 
(v. 16, viii. 7 ; comp. xix. 12-16: rvetpara sovmpc),—in particular, a rvedua wibay 
(xvi. 16, 18), 
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forward faith as the condition of salvation, yet faith seldom 
appears as the saving trust in the specific Pauline sense (bd). 
His way, too, of dealing with grace and the future salvation 
often reminds of the Pauline, without in any way bringing 
the Pauline form of doctrine sharply and exclusively for- 
ward (c). So strongly does he emphasize the work of the 
Spirit, yet the Spirit appears only as the principle of evan- 
gelical preaching and of Church government, of gifts of the 
Spirit and of prophecy, but not in the specifically Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new life (d). 

(a) That Luke is, and wishes to be regarded as, a follower 
of Paul he shows, independently of the fact that it comes out 
from the whole plan of the Acts of the Apostles (§ 137, ¢, d), 
in this way, that in his account of the Lord’s Supper he com- 
bines the Pauline (1 Cor. xi.) with that in the Gospel of 
Mark (Luke xxii. 19, 20). . Truly Pauline is the preference, 
with which he selects parables which set forth God’s love to 
sinners (chap. xv.), and the undeservedness of men (xvii. 7-10), 
or narratives like the favour shown to the malefactor (xxiii. 
39-43), and the preference of that listening with an anxious 
desire for salvation from a weariness of one’s own service (x. 
38-42). But to this belongs also the way in which he brings 
forward the forgiveness of sins as the specific saving blessing 
(Acts xiii. 88, xxii, 16, xxvi. 18; comp. x. 43; Luke i. 77, 
iv. 19, vii. 47, 48, xxiv. 47). Notwithstanding, the rejected 
self-justification xvi. 15 is not the self-righteousness against 
which Paul contended, but the getting the glory of righteousness 
before men by works apparently holy; and if, too, the hearing 
of prayer for grace to the sinner is designated in the true 
Pauline way as justification (xviii. 14), yet the author shows 
by his addition, taken from the parable xiv. 11, that he 
regards penitent self-abasement, in opposition to the self- 
exaltation arising from pride of virtue on the part of the 
Pharisee (xviii. 9), as the ground of this justification, and not 
trust in the grace of God. But in the single passage where 
Luke makes the apostle quite on purpose declare his doctrine 
of justification (Acts xiii. 38), justification is, to be sure, put 
quite in the Pauline way as identical with the forgiveness of 
sins (ver. 39) obtained by Christ; but it is only thought of 
not at all in the Pauline way, as supplementary to the 
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forgiveness possible by the law, which, to be sure, appears 
according to the context as partly purification.’ 

(b) By an addition to the parallel passage in Mark, Luke 
viii. 12, 13 sets forth faith as the means of salvation, and he 
likewise adds, vii. 50, xvii. 19, to his narrative the words 
% wlotls gov céowxév oe, words which originally had a dif- 
ferent tendency. Faith or believing, in the Acts of the Apostles, 
ordinarily appears simply as the mark of the Christian (comp. 
mooteve: i. 44, iv. 4, 32, v. 14, xi 21, xv. 5, xvi 12, 34, 
KViil, 27, xix. 2, 18, xx; 25, svorio-wus: ivis'5 7, xi. 24 ert 
xiv. 22, 27, xvi. 5; muotds: x. 45, xvi. 1), but commonly in 
such close connection with the hearing of the word (xiii. 12, 
48, xiv. 1, xvii. 12, xviii. 8), that confident persuasion of the 
truth of that word is plainly meant; in consequence, the word 
preached is taken as the word of God (xi 1, xvii, 11; 
comp. Luke viii. 13; Acts viii. 14, and therewith § 40, c).? 
The contents of this word is the glad message of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and of the salvation given in Him. [If faith 
then refers to these contents, then it is a conviction of the 
Messiahship of Jesus (xvii. 31; comp. Luke xviii. 8, xxii. 32, 
xxiv, 25), with which then, to be sure, the point of the trust 


1 It is in connection with this, that Luke, deviating from Paul (§ 65, 5), feels 
no scruple in taking such passages from his Jewish-Christian sources, when 
even pre-Christian piety is designated as d:xascdvm (Luke i. 6, ii. 25; Acts x. 
22, 35); nay, he designates even Joseph of Arimathea as an dynp dyadis xai 
dixasos (Luke xxiii. 50). On the other hand, those passages where mention is 
made in the apostolic sources of the zpopiras xa} dixeios of the Old Testament 
he has partly changed (x. 24, xi. 47, 50, 51) and partly omitted (comp. Matt. 
x, 41). Yet comp. the frequent allusion to the Epistles of Paul, Luke xxi. 
34; comp. 1 Thess. v. 3f., xviii. 1; comp. 2 Thess. i, 11, xx. 38; comp. 
Rom, xiv. 7, 8, x. 8; comp. 1 Cor. x. 27, xii. 35; comp. Eph. vi. 14, xxi. 36 5 
comp. Eph. vi. 18, x. 7; comp. 1 Tim. v. 18; Acts xx. 32; comp. Eph. i. 18, 

2 As, xxiv. 14, xxvi. 27, it is faith on the word of Scripture and on the 
prophets that is spoken of, so, Luke i. 20, 45, it is faith in God’s message, and, 
Acts ix, 26, xiii. 41, conviction of the truth of a fact is called rioesdey, If a 
heathen believe in God (xvi. 34, wemriorsvxds 7H OH), then he begins to be 
persuaded of his existence. The word which the apostles proclaim is called 
here, as by Paul (§ 89, a), the word simply (6 Adyos: vi. 4, viii. 4, x. 44, xi. 19, 
xiv. 25, xvi. 6, xvii. 11, xviii. 5, xix. 20; comp. Luke i. 2), or the word of 
God (4 Aéyos ro Oro¥, iv. 31, vi. 2, 7, Vili, 14, xi. 1, xii, 24, xiii. 5, 7, 46, 
Xvii. 18, xviii. 11, or rod xupiou: Vili. 25, xiii. 44, 48, 49, xv. 35, 36, xvi. 32, 
xix. 10; comp. 4 dagen Tov xupiou, xili, 12), Lie the word which Sonn has 
preached (Luke v. 1, viii. 11, 21, xi. 28), and the word of the Old Testament 
revelation of God (acs yli. 38, ee comp. Rom. iii. 2). _ 
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is easily directed to the salvation brought by it? But not 
once, Acts xiii. 39, is the faith which conditions justification 
put in express relation to the person or the work of Christ. 
The draxove tH miote is quite Pauline (vi. 7; comp. 
§ 82, d), and so also is the calling on the name of Christ 
(ix. 14, 21, 22, 16; comp. § 76, 0). On the other hand, 
once at least is the way of God (xviii. 25, 26), or the way 
simply (ix. 2, xix. 9, 23, xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22) which Chris- 
tianity teaches, designated as walking in the fear of the Lord 
(ix. 31), by which it is put as identical with pre-Christian 
piety (x. 2, xxii. 35, xiii. 16, 26; comp. Luke i. 50, xviii. 
2, 4, xxiii. 40), as it frequently is in the early apostolic 
writings. 

(c) When the grace of God constitutes the substance of 
the message of salvation (xiv. 3, xx. 24, 32), it is plainly 
thought of quite in the Pauline way (§ 75, c) as the principle 
of salvation ; and likewise, when the exhortation is given to 
continue in the grace of God (xiii. 43), inasmuch as grace 
conditions every result of the preaching of salvation (xi. 23, 
xiv. 26, xv. 40, xviii. 27). Yet it may be the Lord Him- 


3 Apostolic preaching is here, too, according to its contents, called the glad 
message (cdayytay: Acts xv. 7, XxX. 24; ebayysailecdas: vill. 4, 25, 40, x. 86, 
xiv. 7, 21, xv. 35, xvi. 10; comp. Luke iii. 18, ix. 6, xx. 1), and that about 
the kingdom of God (Acts viii. 12; comp. xix. 8, xx. 25, xxviii. 28, 31), as 
Christ has proclaimed it (Luke iv. 48, viii. 1; Acts i, 3). But its special 
kernel consists in this, that Jesus as the Messiah has founded the kingdom of 
God; it is therefore a glad message about Jesus (vili. 35, xi. 20, xvii. 18; 
comp. xix. 13), and that about His Messiahship (v. 42, viii. 5, ix. 20, x. 42; 
comp. viii. 12, xvii. 13, xviii. 28, xxiii. 11, xxviii, 23, 31). As this is the 
foundation of all evangelical preaching, so may it also be regarded as a teaching 
(déoxew: iv. 18, v. 28) or a speaking (Aaaciv: iv. 17, v. 20; comp. xiv. 3: 
xappnoiecbas) on the ground (i or tv: ix. 27, 28) of His name, who designates 
Him as the Messiah. Sometimes along with the person of Jesus His resurrec- 
tion is mentioned (xvii. 18), or instead of it the promise fulfilled in Him 
(xiii. 82; comp. xxvi. 6), as the contents of the glad message, xiv. 15, even the 
demand to repent (comp. xx. 21, xxvi. 20; Luke xxiv. 47). But the reference 
of faith to Christ is expressed sometimes by the dative (xviii. 8; comp. xvi. 15), 
sometimes by «is with the accusative (x. 48, xiv. 23, xix. 4, xx. 21, xxiv. 24; 
comp. Matt. xviii. 6), and faith appears in this conception, xxvi. 18, as the 
condition of salvation. Only in union with «is with the accusative (ix. 42, 
xi, 17, xvi. 81, xxii. 19; comp. Matt. xxvii. 42) does the element of confident 
trust appear to come into prominence, although, xxvii. 25, mioredev rg Op 
stands for confidence in God, and, xiv. 9, ricris for confidence in the salvation 
to be realized. 

4 But grace appears as the principle of the gifts of grace, such as wisdom, 
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self, too, who stands helpfully by the preachers of the gospel 
(xi. 21, xiv. 27, xviii. 10), and so adds to the Church® those 
(ii. 27) who, according to His predestination, are saved (§ 88), 
because they have been ordained to everlasting life (xiii. 48), 
in that He opens their hearts (xvi. 14), But as is the 
beginning, so also is the fruitful development, of the Christian 
life in the individual, as in the Church (ofxodometo Oar: ix. 31, 
xx. 32; comp. § 92, b), dependent on the working of God's 
grace, and hence needs prayer to Him.® The sum of all 
salvation is here, too, the Messianic deliverance, which is 
indeed designated, Matt. i. 21, as a deliverance of the people 
from their sins (Acts xiii. 26: 6 Adyos THs cwrnpias ; xvi. 17: 
050s cwrnpias; comp. Luke i. 69, 71, 77, xix. 9; Acts xvi. 
30, 81: of cwfopevor; comp. Luke xiii. 23, viii. 12, vii. 50, 
xvii, 19, xix. 10; Acts xxviii. 28: 7d acwtnpiov tod Oeod ; 
comp, Luke ii. 30, iii. 6), and the mediator of it is Christ 
(Acts xiii, 23; comp. Luke ii. 11). It is quite Pauline if in 
the setting of the statements, Luke vi. 35, xx. 36, the sons of 
God are thought of as perfected only in the future world 
(comp. § 97, ¢, and even Matt. v. 9), as then also, Acts xx. 32 
(comp. xxvi. 18), is the «Anpovouia promised, or if participa- 


miraculous power (vi. 8, vii. 10), and the word yép:cue does not occur at all in 
the Acts of the Apostles, This usage reminds one of the prevailing usage in 
Peter (§ 45, 6, footnote 3); so the Old Testament edpioxey yao occurs in Luke 
(vii, 46 ; comp. Luke i. 30), and in connection therewith xyéps is used for the 
good pleasure which one finds with God or men (Luke ii. 40, 52, iv. 22; comp. 
Luke vi. 32-34) ; Acts xxiv. 27, xxv. 8, 9, it designates a human favour. 

5 The word éxxancia occurs here and v. 11, viii. 1, 8, and oftener, of single 
churches, but only in ix. 31 the more comprehensive sense, in which Christ by His 
own blood has acquired the Church to be His own possession (xx. 28: 4 txxAngia 
rod xupiov). Her members are those who have turned to God (tmmrpigew ta) ody 
@:0y: xiv. 15, xv. 19, xxiv. 18, 20, or iwi rov xvpiv in the same sense, ix. 35, 
xi, 21), or are added to the Lord (é.e. Christ, v. 14, xi. 24; comp. xi. 23). 
They are called sometimes, as in the Gospels, waénrai (vi. 1, 2, about thirty 
times), scil. rod xvpiov (ix. 1); sometimes, as in the apostolic Epistles, 2«.ge/ 
(i. 15, vi. 8, about thirty-four times); seldomer of dais (ix. 32, 41, xxvi. 10; 
comp, ix. 18: of dye rod Xporod ; Xx. 82, xxvi. 18: Ayiaoptver). 

6 As Luke often makes it prominent that Christ prayed (Luke iii. 21, v. 16, 
vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, 29, xi. 1), and records abundantly His exhortations to prayer 
(comp, especially xi. 5-8, xviii. 1 ff, xxi. 36), so he praises also the zeal for 
prayer in the apostles and in the Church (i. 14, 24, ii, 42, iv. 31, vi. 4, 6, 
viii. 15, x. 9, xi. 5, xii, 5, 12, xvi. 25, xx. 36, xxi. 5, xxii. 17; comp. x. 2, 4, 
30, 31), and sometimes also the fasts connected therewith (xiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23 ; 
comp, x. 30). 
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tion in the resurrection (Luke xiv. 14) or in the future world 
(xx. 35), and fellowship with the exalted Christ (xxi. 36), are 
confined to the believers or the righteous (comp. § 99, 6).’ 

(dz) The importance, which in the writings of Luke is laid 
on the activity of the Spirit, seems to be quite Pauline® It 
is more strongly stated even of Jesus than in the oldest 
tradition (§ 18), that He acted and spoke in the power of 
the Spirit (Luke iv. 14, 18; Acts i. 2), as is also the 
fulness of the Spirit given to His forerunner (Luke i. 15, 17) 
and to those who prophesied of Him (i. 41, 67, ii. 25, 27) 
specially emphasized. In Jesus’ speech, the promise xi. 13 
is referred specially to prayer for the Holy Spirit, and the 
word about blaspheming the Spirit is referred to the Spirit 
speaking in the apostles (xii. 10-12). But, above all, it is 
repeatedly recorded how the Risen One had assured the 
disciples of the Spirit promised by His Father (Luke xxiv. 49), 
as the power from on high with which they should be clothed 
(Acts i. 4, 5, 8, xi. 16). The promise was fulfilled at Pente- 


7 With this is connected the change on the saying, Luke xii. 5 (comp. Matt. 
x. 28, and therewith § 34, d, footnote 8), by which the idea is expressly 
excluded that the godless will be thrown body and soul into hell. All the 
more striking is it if, Acts xxiv. 15, a resurrection of the just and of the 
unjust is spoken of,—a statement which can be taken only in the sense of the 
Apocalypse (§ 182, 6). Quite Pauline is the idea of a direct fellowship with 
Christ, to whom believers come at death (Luke xxiii. 43 ;. Acts vii. 59 ; comp. 
§ 96, d). But the zvedze in the latter passage is as little as in xvii. 16, xix. 21, 
the higher Christian spiritual life in the sense of § 86, 6; and since Luke does 
not at all know the Pauline idea of the c#p%, and indicates but the early Chris- 
tian psychological ideas, then only the human spiritual life is to be thought of 
even in xViii. 25, xx. 22, although there it is evidently guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

8 This is made prominent even in the first Gospel, if the command to baptize 
(Matt. xxviii. 19), which the exalted Christ gave to His disciples when He 
appeared to them, means that they are to baptize in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Moreover, it can scarcely be thereby 
originally intended to give a wider baptismal formula in contradistinction to 
that of the first apostles (§ 41, a, footnote 1). Rather along with the reference 
to Him who is confessed as the Son of the Father, ¢.e. as the Messiah, the 
reference to the Spirit is only made prominent, as participation in the Spirit is 
promised in baptism. 

9Tt is clear from Luke xxiv. 49, Acts i. 8, that the Spirit, just as by Paul 
(§ 84, a, footnote 4), is thought of as a divine power (comp. Luke iy. 14), as 
elsewhere also this power seems to be connected with the Spirit (Luke i. 17 ; 
Acts x. 38), or to be but another term for it (Luke i. 35, v. 17; Acts iv. 33, 
vi. 8). 
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cost in the first place, where, as the principle of the gifts of 
grace, He wrought that speaking with other tongues, which is 
described by Luke as miraculous speech (ii. 4-11), as later 
the speaking with tongues and prophesying for the first con- 
verted Gentiles (x. 44-46) and for the converted disciples of 
John (xix. 6). As now the Holy Spirit speaks in Old 
Testament prophecy (i. 16, iv. 25, xxviii, 25), so also does 
He in New Testament preaching (vii. 51), which is indeed a 
word of God, according to note 6, as was the former. In 
conformity with Christ’s promise (Luke xii. 12), the apostles 
were filled with the Holy Spirit for their defence before the 
Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 8); but so, too, were all believers equipped 
by repeated outpourings of the Spirit for bold preaching in 
the presence of threatening persecution (iv. 31; comp. ix. 31, 
xiii. 52). The Spirit strengthens faith in them (vi. 5, xi. 24), 
and communicates the wisdom to them (vi. 3, 10), which they 
require for preaching. He also gives to them the manifold 
special indications as to what they have to do for the dis- 
charge of their missionary calling (viii. 29, 39, x. 19, xi 12, 
xiii. 2, 4, xvi. 6, 7), or for the advance of the life of the 
Church (xx. 28; comp. xv. 28, v. 3, 9). But here, too, he 
appears (comp. § 135, d) as the organ of prophecy in the 
narrower sense (xi, 28, xii. 9, xx. 23, xxi 4, 11; comp. 
vii. 55); but never, on the other hand, in the specific Pauline 
sense as the principle of the new spiritual life. Here, there- 
fore, it is also clear that Luke, in spite of all allusions to 
Paulinism, has not reproduced the specific peculiarity of the 
Pauline method of doctrine.” 

10 Tf from this we see how difficult it was even for the immediate disciples of 
the apostle to comprehend the peculiarity of his doctrine in its essential points, 
for the same thing the Epistle of the Romish Clement furnishes a second highly 
instructive example, then this is of great importance for the criticism of the 


Pastoral Epistles, in which the fundamental type of Paul’s method of doctrine 
is preserved so thoroughly pure and full (comp. § 108), 


PART FIFTH. 


THE JOHANNEAN THEOLOGY. 
—>—- 


INTRODUCTION. 
§ 140. Zhe Sources of the Johannean Theology. 


THE sources of the Johannean theology are the Fourth 
Gospel and the three Epistles of John (a). The Biblical- 
theological realization of the Gospel is by no means conditioned 
by the denial of its historical trustworthiness (0). A sharp 
distinction between the substance of Jesus’ speeches proceed- 
ing from a true remembrance, and their Johannean conception 
and setting, is neither possible nor necessary (c). Yet Biblical 
theology has in.many ways to separate in detail between what 
John expressly gives as the doctrines of the Master, and what 
has been drawn therefrom by individual independent doctrinal 
conception (d). 

(a) From the sources of the Johannean theology, as it is to 
be presented in this section, the Apocalypse is entirely ex- 
cluded. There remain for us, therefore, only the Gospel and 


1 Its author was distinct from him from whom the Gospel and the Epistles 
came ; his doctrinal views and method were in many ways different. Thus far 
will criticism ever be in the right, even should it turn out that it is the same 
Apostle John who, in the at least two decenniums which he had survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, epochs full of importance in the development of the Church, 
by the inclusion of Greek Gentile Christians, had in many ways become so dif- 
ferent. Even for the decision of this critical question, Biblical theology, while 
it points steadily in its representation to what is related in the older doctrinal 
ideas, but sets forth at the same time the doctrinal peculiarities of the Gospel 
and of the Epistles in these complete particulars, will be able to be fruitful, 
inasmuch as it will be clear from it whether the points of contact for the 


doctrinal development here presented are to be found in the Apocalypse or not. 
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the Epistles, the time of whose composition cannot be fixed 
with complete certainty, both of which, however, become more 
intelligible the farther they are pushed back towards the end 
of the first century. In this fixing of the time, which is 
vouched for by external testimony for the Gospel, as also 
by undeniable traces of personal knowledge in it, Biblical 
theology has more interest than in the question, whether the 
Gospel came direct from the apostle, or, by which many pro- 
blems connected with it seem to be more easily solved, only 
arose from communications by him. But since the testimony 
of the Gospel itself, which at this time, and in its preponderat- 
ingly indirect way, can be no literary invention, excludes the 
latter supposition, we believe the direct apostolicity of it must 
be firmly maintained. That the Gospel and the Epistles pro- 
ceed from the same hand must be regarded as made out. It 
has no doubt been attempted to ascribe the second and third 
Epistles to a different author from the first (comp. Ebrard in 
Olshausen’s bibl. Comment. vi. 4, Konigsberg 1859; and, on 
the other hand, Weiss’ ¢heol. Literaturblatt, 1880, Nr. 18); 
but the grounds needful to make this valid can as little hinder 
us from classing them with the first, as the little which the 
second in particular contains of doctrinal matter agrees 
thoroughly, confessedly, with that of the first both in sub- 
stance and expression. The Gospel even and the first Epistle 
were no doubt assigned by the Tiibingen school to different 
authors. But, from the striking agreement of both writings 
in doctrinal terms and contents, the one must have inten- 
tionally copied the other, and the dispute on this point carried 
on between Baur (theol. Jahrb. 1848, 3) and Hilgenfeld (das 
Evangelium u,. die Briefe Johannis, Halle 1849), as to which 
was the original, shows sufficiently that neither of them in 
any very evident way bears the marks of an imitation (comp. 
Grimm, Stud. u. Krit. 1847, 1; 1849, 2). 

(0) The Biblical theological realization of the Fourth Gospel 
appears only in the first place then unquestionable, if with the 
Tiibingen school it is ascribed to a Gentile Christian of the 
second century, who has given in it no real history, but a literary 
redaction of the synoptical tradition, freely moulded according 
to his doctrinal point of view, mixed with quite independent 
invention, and in the speeches of Christ essentially only the 
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development of his own theology (comp. Baur, kritische Unter- 
suchungen tiber die kanonischen Evangelien, Tiibingen 184°). 
Tf, on the other hand, the author is held to be the Apostle 
John, and the contents of the Gospel to be an essentially 
trustworthy historical representation, then its value as an 
original writing for Johannean ‘theology seems to be very 
narrowly limited, while only the Prologue of the Gospel and 
individual incidental expressions, in which the author comes 
forward in a self-reflecting way, can be held as valid expres- 
sions of that theology. But, according to the analogy of 

§ 114, ¢, the doctrinal point of view becoming specially — 
prominent in John, remains in any case of standard signifi- 
cance for the doctrinal views of the author, from which point 
of view the materials dealt with by him are selected, grouped, 
and presented. But even the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel may, even if they are conceived to be verbally 
authentic, not be excluded, from being sources for the 
Johannean theology, since an imperfect representation of it 
must remain, unless we go back to the living words of the 
Lord in the recollection of the apostle, from which their 
education had resulted, to assure the full understanding of 
which, and to develop their depths, must always have been 
for the disciples the most important task. 

(c) If the evangelist passes directly at times from com- 
municating the words of Jesus to explanations of his own 
(iii. 19-21), or joins utterances of Jesus independently with 
a whole, which has for him the value of his own reflections, 
it is clear from this, that he was conscious to himself that he 
had reproduced the speeches of Jesus not in verbal accuracy, 
but by a free reproduction conformable to the laws of memory, 
which must, moreover, at any rate be assumed, considering 
the length of time after which he wrote all down. That this 
now really took place, is confirmed by the undeniable 
uniformity between the doctrinal terms and the development 
of thought in the Epistles, and the speeches and dialogues in 
the Gospel.? But we therewith lose any certain rule for a 


2 The common expedient, that the beloved disciple had most completely 
appropriated the manner of the Master’s thoughts and doctrines, is wrecked on 
the undeniable fact of the difference, which appears so sharply both in form and 
contents, which Christ’s speeches show in the synoptical Gospels, resting as 
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complete separation between what was to the evangelist a 
given portion of his remembrance of the speeches of Jesus, 
and what was his own spiritual property. The evangelist 
was conscious to himself, that much of what Jesus had said 
first gradually emerged in the remembrance of the disciples in 
consequence of the working of the Spirit (xiv. 26; comp. 
ii, 22), and thus many historical remembrances could only come 
late to be effectual for the development of apostolic doctrine. 
But he also admits that the Spirit, who carried forward the 
work of Jesus (xiv. 26, xvi. 13), had taught them much, 
which Jesus, from paedogogic reasons, could not yet communi- 
cate to them, which yet was taken from those treasures which 
Jesus already possessed (vv. 14,15). In point of doctrinal sig- 
nificance there was therefore for the evangelist no distinction 
between what Jesus had taught directly, and what we now 
regard as His spiritual possession, because the Spirit only 
taught him it. Much which had come directly from Jesus’ 
mouth, and which the Spirit had helped him to reach by a 
deeper understanding and richer development of the truth 
contained in his words, must have become mixed up in his 
remembrance. But only in the form in which he wrote down 
Christ’s speeches in his Gospel did he hold them in his 
memory; hence only in that conception and representation 
could they form the foundation for his view of doctrine at the 
time.® 

(d@) In spite of the apparent freedom with which the 
speeches of Christ in our Gospel are reproduced in the spirit 
and in the speech of the evangelist, there are yet those 


these equally do on apostolic tradition, as also on this, that that accordance 
extends even to the speeches of the Baptist, and even, incidentally, to those of 
the disciples. 

* Historical criticism may ask, How much in those words can yet be proved 
as a real historical kernel? Biblical theology must abide by this, that all which 
Jesus had spoken, according to the remembrance of the evangelist, in the setting 
in which he has preserved it, was authoritative for him, and must therefore be 
regarded as a portion of his theology. What is true of Christ’s speeches is true 
in a certain sense of the narrative portions of the Gospel. What John gives of 
reminiscences from the life of Jesus is, since he selects his materials, evidently 
according to doctrinal points of view, naturally all of it, and quite in the form 
in which he presents it, authoritative for his idea of Christ. The question, 
how far this reminiscence is one unconditionally authentic, belongs to-historical 
criticism, and has no interest for Bible theology. 
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elements in them, which have not become more widely 
operative in the special development of the Johannean 
theology, but which stand apart, and, on that very account, 
testify to the firm kernel of historical reminiscences which 
is contained in them. Just so is it shown, on the other 
hand, that ideas and doctrines, which are throughout familiar 
to the evangelist, are found in the speeches of Christ not at 
all or quite isolated, and these bear, on that account, in the 
strongest way the individual Johannean mark. But both con- 
siderations show that the evangelist, as a matter of fact, though 
not perhaps with a clear consciousness, yet distinguished in 
details between the first principles given in the words of 
Jesus in his memory, and his own views of. doctrine, which 
had been built thereon. ‘This is especially the case in the 
doctrine of Jesus’ person, in so far as it forms the central- 
point of the whole Johannean theology, and, at the same time, 
the principal theme of the speeches of Christ in the Gospel, so 
that we can yet here mostly distinguish between the funda- 
mental principles given in these speeches and the specifically 
Johannean further development. But we shall have to prove 
elsewhere, on the one hand, that individual doctrinal elements 
recorded by him from memory have not been perfectly assimi- 
lated even by himself, or not independently realized; and, on 
the other, that individual doctrinal developments of his find 
no point of attachment in his reminiscences of the speeches of 
Christ. So far, accordinely, as the form of the doctrines of 
Jesus rises on the background of the Johannean theology, it 
seems, from its shape in the oldest tradition, from which our 
view springs, to be here the final result of Biblical theology in 
the deepest conception and the highest glory, which they found 
in the spirit of the disciple whom Jesus had loved. 


§ 141. The Character of the Johannean Theology. 


As John, according to the course of his development, could 
not conceive of Christianity in opposition to Old Testament 
Judaism, and yet had seen it in its complete emancipation 
from its Jewish-Christian sources, so Jewish-Christian doc- 
trinal elements, quite irreconciled, had become mingled in his 
doctrinal method with what was to him the most. special 
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expression of the simply new in Christianity (a). The funda- 
mental principles of his theology form a view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance most quickening, in 
which the apostle has by contemplation sunk ever deeper (0). 
His idealism lets this Son of Thunder see & priori throughout 
the deepest essence in the outward form, the immutable 
law in the changeful actuality, the final consummation in 
the germinal beginning (c). The aim after a single central- 
point of all spiritual life gives a mystical character to his 
method of doctrine, and makes him the apostle of love, in 
which all knowledge becomes life (d). 

(a) The Apostle John had passed through the school of the 
Baptist, and of his own accord he turned to Jesus, whose 
disciple he became (i. 35-40). More even than to the other 
apostles had the transition from the old to the new been 
brought about slowly to him, which prevented violent crises, 
and a break with his religious past. Only he, who holds 
Christ’s speeches in the Gospel to be free developments of 
Johannean theology, can in its polemic, a polemic which was 
conditioned by the historical situation, and was directed, 
therefore, against unbelieving and hostile Judaism, find an 
antithesis of the author against Judaism in itself (comp. 
Kostlin, pp. 40, 41). To be sure, the Johannean writings 
belong, according to § 140, a, to a time when the Church, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, had already become strange to her own 
Jewish-Christian past, and the author, who for a decennium 
had wrought in a Gentile-Christian district, and had already 
become separated from religious and national fellowship with 
his fellow-countrymen, looked upon the Jewish people, which 
had for long put themselves in whole and in part into hostile 
opposition to Christianity, as though this people had never 
been his fellows. The new, which he found in Christianity, 
had he in the richest and profoundest way expressed in a 
general human way, for which he himself scarcely needed any 
more to lean on the Old Testament. But nowhere, on that 
account, is there shown any breach with Old Testament funda- 
mental views and traditions, as Frommann has thought he has 
perhaps found in him. His doctrinal views are even by that 
means characterized & priori as early apostolic; that the law 
and prophecy of the Old Testament appear to him as the 
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positive preparation and transition to Christianity; nay, 
that the pre-Christian revelation. of God in its method and 
working is often quite strikingly paralleled by the perfect 
revelation of God in Christ. Hence Old Testament ideas, 
and early apostolic ideas grounded thereupon, emerge in 
almost all the doctrinal parts, and often cross the independently- 
formed new circle of ideas. No doubt, nothing ought to be 
said of any atoning element in John’s view of doctrine, as 
Neander, p. 913, and Messner, p. 322, do. ‘The author is 
not conscious of any antagonism between this circle of Old 
Testament ideas, and that specially formed by himself. In the 
naivest way he unites them, perhaps, without requiring any 
means of openly proclaimed reconciliation. Just because Old 
Testament Judaism and Christianity are not contrasts to him, 
but the former is but the divinely-appointed preparatory step 
to the latter, the ideas springing from the latter never appear 
to him to be in contradiction to its peculiar circle of ideas. 

(0) As one of the disciples, who had been constantly in 
Jesus’ fellowship from His very first appearance, as one of the 
three confidential disciples (Mark v. 37, ix. 2, xiii. 3, xiv..33), 
as he whom Jesus had counted worthy of a special love 
(John xiii. 23, xx. 2; comp. xxi. 20), John must have felt 
himself arrested by the person of Jesus, even more directly 
and more powerfully than the other disciples, and must have 
been determined by it in his entire spiritual life. How this 
came about, depended on his spiritual individuality. As we 
come to know this individuality from the Acts of the Apostles, 
John, who throughout yielded to Peter, although evidently 
bound to him by the closest ties (Acts ui. 1, 3, 11, viii. 14), 
was no energetically pushing nature, laying itself out for 
practical action. As he appears in his Epistles, he was intui- 
tional, contemplative. Neither is the aid of reflective thinking 
any necessity to him, not even where various lines of thought 
cross before him (note a), by which the means are so easily 
offered him; nor does he show any inclination for speculation 
proper, though that has often been sought in him. His whole 
spiritual work is a contemplative sinking of himself in a small 
circle of great truths, which unveil ever new sides to him, 
disclose ever new depths in them, present the same object in 
ever new lights. If we think of this contemplative nature 
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brought face to face with Jesus, then it could not be any one 
thing Jesus taught or brought or promised, but only His 
person itself, which seized his spiritual life, and concentrated 
on itself his undivided regard. To sink himself ever deeper 
into its whole height and significance; to seek and find in it 
on all sides the highest salvation; to become ever more sure 
and more joyful in the ever more complete surrender to this 
possession, must have been the goal of all his spiritual 
struggles and life. Thus the whole view of Jesus’ person, so 
full of life, and the saving significance of it, grew on him, 
which, as it had been found not in the way of reflective 
thought or & priori speculation, but only by living intuition 
and contemplation, became the animating and blissful centre 
of his whole spiritual life. This complete view of the person 
of Christ and of its saving significance forms, therefore, the 
starting-point of his whole doctrinal views. Therein rests 
what may be called the Gnostic character of John’s theology. 
This Gnosis has nothing in common with the speculative 
impulse, or with the dialectic skill of Paul (§ 58, a). Itis a 
knowing immediately, a living looking on the highest revela- 
tion of God, given in and with the person of Christ, an ever 
new sinking of himself in fathomless depths of that revelation 
which had been manifested in Christ. 

(c) A fruit of this contemplation, as it corresponded to the 
spiritual individuality of the apostle, we find in the great 
comprehensive first principles which are peculiar to the 
Johannean theology. They are not abstract ideas got from 
reflection, but forms of intuitive perception, in which the 
highest things, about which his spiritual life was occupied, ever 
afresh presented themselves to his regard. In these, the 
simple innermost being of things was presented to him; the 
external appearances, on the other hand, with their changeful 
manifoldness, as the accidental and the unessential, lost their 
significance. And therefore he sees throughout the compre- 
hensive contrasts of God and the devil, light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, love and hatred, which trace all pheno- 
mena back to their deepest reason, their ultimate principle. 
And therefore he announces so generally, what is the norm in 
the deepest nature of things, untroubled by the thought how 
many exceptions and deviations may occur in empirical 
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experience. On this account, one side of a thing, by 
which his attention was arrested, is brought by him pro- 
minently forward with an exclusiveness, so that the accidental 
setting forth of the other side is made thereby to appear as 
the sharpest self-contradiction. On that account, he finally 
takes no apparent notice of the different stages of develop- 
nent, because in each case he looks on the essence of the 
thing which is realized in it in certain mass and degree. 
Truth is truth, whether it be the imperfect Old Testament 
truth or the eternal perfect New Testament truth. Faith is 
faith ; knowledge is knowledge, from its germinal beginnings 
to its fullest completeness. Life is eternal life even in this 
world. This may be called the idealism of John’s view of 
doctrine, because in the concrete reality he sees, in general, 
only the idea which is realized therein, and which struggles 
thereby after the comprehension of the highest. This idealism 
is the glorified form of the fiery spirit, which Jesus charac- 
terized in the sons. of Zebedee by the name Sons of Thunder 
(Mark iii. 17), of the impatience which would not acknow- 
ledge any other fellowship with Jesus, than the complete 
self-surrender of the disciples (ix. 38), of that high striving 
ambition by which the highest was purchased not too dearly 
by what is most difficult (x. 37-39). It is at this point 
shown that the beloved disciple of the Gospel is at last but 
the more completely developed form of the author of the 
Apocalypse, who had described the world-historical victory of 
Christianity as the great drama of the last struggle of God 
with Satan (§ 133, d). 

(d) The perception of intuition and contemplation, as we 
have described them note 0, is very suggestive ; it comprehends 
and determines the whole man, because the object thereby is 
not in general apprehended in the divided territory of intellec- 
tual life, but in the centre of the spiritual life. On this 
standpoint there can be no contrast between the theoretical 
and the practical, between knowing and doing, between faith 
and life. John does not know of this contrast, and he will 
not acknowledge it; to him, even the revelation of the law 
has never stirred any discord between knowing and willing; 
for him there is but a knowledge of the full revelation of God 
in Christ, which brings about as its result the doing of what 
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is good. What the spiritual life has not comprehended in its 
simple central-point, it has not known; intuitive knowledge 
is such a laying hold of the object, as includes a being laid 
hold by it in the innermost being. The knowledge of God 
and Christ is a being in God and Christ, and a being of God 
and Christ in us. That is the Johannean mysticism, which 
does not consist in a soaring in indefinite and confused views 
and feelings, but in an effort to get at the one central-point 
of the spiritual life, in which everything which is to have 
real value is traced back to the deepest foundation of the 
being to the personal life itself, which, moreover, finds as the 
religious element its deepest satisfaction in the direct relation 
of person to person. This mysticism is begotten of the 
innermost need of the emotional life, is comprehended in 
feeling and self-surrender, in finding in love the foundation 
and the object and the goal of all living and life-giving 
knowledge. Thus John, with all in whom love to God has 
been quickened, has found in Christ the full revelation of the 
love of God. In this sense he may be called the apostle of 
love. Only by that, on the other hand, there must not be 
understood a weak feeling, a sentimental impulse, but the 
energy of such a surrender of the whole person as knows of 
no third thing between love and hate, and which on that 
account is but the glorified form of a fiery spirit from another 
side, who once wished to have fire rained from heaven on 
one who refused his love to the Lord (Luke ix. 54), and who 
solemnizes the righteous judgment of God over the anti- 
christian world. 


§ 142. Previous Works on John. 


The representations of the Johannean doctrinal system: in 
the earlier works of Biblical theology, partly in consequence 
of false presuppositions as to the sources of that system, have 
turned out mostly to be somewhat poor (a). The independent 
representations of Frommann, Késtlin, and Hilgenfeld have 
dealt with it too much in the sense of a dogmatic or philo- 
sophical system (0). Hitherto Reuss, Baur, and Scholten have 
justified its peculiarity, although they have in principle 
mistaken essential sides of it (¢). Only on the ground of a 
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thoroughgoing analysis of the Johannean fundamental ideas, 
and a juster appreciation of the Old Testament elements of its 
theology, as also along with a consideration of its relation to 
the living doctrines of his Master in the memory of the 
apostle, can it be set forth on all sides (d). 

(a) Even for the representation of the Johannean doctrinal 
system, the discussion by Neander in particular (comp. ii. pp. 
874-914 [E. T. ii, 1-58]) is to be put below the older 
works (comp. Bauer in his biblischen Theologie, Bd. ii.; E. 
Schmid, Diss. II. de theologia Joannis Ap., Jena 1801). 
Neander has many deep glimpses into the peculiarity of the 
Johannean theology, but these are set forth neither fully nor — 
with complete proof. His main effort is directed towards a 
harmonizing comparison of the Johannean with the Pauline 
doctrinal system, as also towards a clear exhibition of his 
relation to some dogmatic fundamental doctrines, by which 
the representation of the Johannean theology in its special 
connections is prejudiced. Schmid has made the attempt, 
quite unjustifiable, according to § 140, ¢, to set forth John’s 
doctrines, excluding Christ’s speeches in the Gospel, and 
therefore to keep only quite a poor imitation (ii. pp. 359-396) ; 
van Oosterzee has also lately followed him (§ 45). The 
representation of Messner has turned out to be (pp. 323-360) 
much richer, because he does not altogether at least exclude 
these speeches (comp. p. 320). Without doubt Lechler has 
made use of them as sources for the doctrinal system of John 
(comp. p. 206), which, after a discussion on the doctrine of 
God, of the world, and of the prince of the world, he has 
comprehended in the sentence, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
in whom is life (p. 207 f.). But the peculiar Jobannean 
fundamental ideas are disproportionably less thorough in their 
discussion than by Messner. Finally, Lutterbeck, who has 
excellently established the use to be made of the speeches (ii 
p. 254 f.), has dealt with the Johannean doctrine altogether 
according to the scheme of the dogmatic system (ii. pp. 252- 
299), by which its special type must necessarily be rubbed out. 

(6) Frommann gave the first comprehensive representation 
of the Johannean theology in his johanneischen Lehrbegriff 
(Leipsic 1839). Although he excluded Christ’s speeches in 
the Gospel from being special sources, he yet found himself 
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compelled even to draw them in again for explanation and 
filling up. From his thoroughly misleading presupposition of 
the Johannean Gnosis (comp. § 141, 6), that the apostle had 
risen to a freer speculation as to the grounds and nature of 
Christianity (p. 84), there is spun out of it a finely articulated 
system of speculative dogmatics, which seeks in him the 
solution of the deepest problems (e.g. as to the relation of God 
and the world, of freedom and necessity, pp. 137, 242), and 
attributes to him the sharpest distinctions (comp. e.g. pp. 210, 
259, 266), and the most abstract definitions (comp. eg. p. 
165). Naturally the Johannean type of doctrine is thereby 
separated entirely from its historical foundations; it is torn 
away from its connection with the Old Testament and the 
Jewish consciousness (comp. eg. pp. 288, 308, 329), and it 
comes necessarily to be but a spiritualistic shadow of the 
apostle’s doctrine. In the comparisons of the Johannean 
with the other doctrinal systems much is sought for and 
sharply conceived, while the kernel of the Johannean pecu- 
liarity is not touched. The representation runs away on the 
lines of a tendency, which, with its abstract reasons for its 
sections, draws the apostle’s doctrinal system @ priori into a 
false light. The representation of K. R. Késtlin (der Lehr- 
begriff des Evangeliums u. der Briefe Johanns, Berlin 1843) 
is from the standpoint of the Tiibingen school, which puts in 
the forefront as its central idea, that Christianity is the 
absolute religion, and that in contrast to Judaism and 
heathenism, and asserts that the apostle’s dogmatics is at the 
same time throughout both apologetical and polemical (p. 40 f.). 
But the absolute religion is Christianity as a religion of the 
Gnosis, which to the evangelist is one with faith (p. 66 f). 
Kostlin admits, to be sure, that the author does not philosophize; 
but all his conclusions in the form of direct knowledge, con- 
templation, he draws from his experience (p. 82), but only 
because systematic reflection on the dogma, and therewith 
intelligent activity, are thereby completed and brought to a 
firm result (p. 160). There is thus, then, here a doctrine of 
God imposed on His nature and His trinity in unity, which 
draws into the Johannean theology philosophical results 
altogether foreign to it. From similar presuppositions 
Schwegler in his nachapostolischen Zeitalter has characterized 
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the religious philosophical standpoint of the Gospel (ii. pp. 
358-371). Hilgenfeld has also tried to class the Johannean 
system of doctrine in the development of the Gnosis, and he 
has therefore drawn from the Gospel a complete gnostic system 
occupying a middle place between Valentin and Marcion—a 
system with a fully pronounced dualism and anti-Judaism 
(comp. das Evangelium u. die Briefe Johannis, nach threm 
Lehrbegriff dargestellt, Halle 1849; Zeitschrift f. Wiss. Theol. 
1863, 1, 2). 
(c) The general characterization of the Johannean theology 
by Reuss (ii. pp. 369-600 [E. T. ii. 331—543]) contains 
excellent suggestions as to its specific peculiarity. The 
arrangement of the representation of it, according to the 
leading ideas of a union of John iii. 16 and 1 John iv. 9, is a 
suggestive fancy, which cannot be carried through at least on 
his understanding of the Johannean doctrine. But the 
fundamental error of it consists, on the one hand, in this, that 
‘Reuss along with the historical assumes some speculative 
premises, which are to form the basis of the mystical con- 
templation of John; and, on the other hand, in this, that he 
understands the special Johannean doctrinal elements as much 
too modern and spiritualistic, and thereby puts it in sharp 
opposition to everything that is of the Old Testament or of 
Judaism. In consequence of this, he has at one time to assume 
that the author becomes entangled in contradictions to his 
speculative premises, and at another, that for practical use he 
appropriates popular ideas beyond which he has strictly gone. 
In this way, naturally, it is not possible to come to any 
uniform conception of the Johannean doctrinal peculiarities. 
Baur, in his Biblical Theology (pp. 351-407), represents the 
Johannean doctrinal system drawn from the Fourth Gospel 
simply as the highest stage and the most perfect form of the 
New Testament doctrinal type, a stage which presupposes all 
the others, includes them all in itself, and concludes them, 
which in like manner rises above Judaism and Paulinism 
(p. 401). Starting with the Logos-idea in the Prologue, taking 


1 Of the smaller representations, comp. Holm, Versuch einer kurtzen Dar- 
stellung der Lehre des Apostels Johannes, Liineburg 1832; Simson, summa 
theologiae Johanneae, Kénigsberg 1839; Niese, die Grundgedanken des johan- 
neischen Hvangeliwms, Naumburg 1850. 
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up the most important leading doctrines, he has discussed 
them to their natural results, and given many a deep glimpse 
into the peculiarity of the Johannean theology. But the 
Jewish-Christian element in it does not get justice done to it 
by him, and the supposition of an approach to Gnosticism, 
in which, however, he is far from going the length Hilgenfeld 
does, often misleads him, or makes him contented with 
inexplicit or contradictory results. The representation of J. 
H. Scholten (das Evangelium nach Johannes, tibersetet von 
H. Lang, Berlin 1867; comp. chap. iii: pp. 77-181) connects 
an interpretation agreeing in the main with Reuss, only, in 
contrast to him, the relation to Old Testament religion is more 
correctly appreciated, with an approach to the dualistic con- 
ception of Hilgenfeld, whose external hardness, however, is 
rubbed off, and it contains in clear representation much that 
is excellent along with gross blunders. Immer finds the 
main thought of the Gospel in the sentence, “ Jesus, the Son 
of God, the light and life of the world,” under which he 
appends by a strange selection and series the pretended 
secondary ideas of the Gospel (among which is the idea of 
faith !), and that of the Epistle in the sentence, “ fellowship 
with God ;” but he never comes to tangible and precise results 
as to the relation of the author to Judaism or to the other 
decisive questions (pp. 502-548), 

(d) In my writing der johanneische Lehrbegriff, in seinen 
Grundztigen untersucht, Berlin 1862, 1 have tried to forward 
the understanding of Johannean theology in three directions. 
It appeared to me, in the first place, that a clearer determina- 
tion of the fundamental ideas of John (§ 141, c) was 
necessary.” Then, in the former representations, justice had 
never been done to the Old Testament fundamental principles 
of the Johannean theology,—principles which are to be 
necessarily presupposed in any tracing back of it to the 
apostle (§ 141, a). Just so, the indication of the special 


? By appealing to the mystical or intuitive character of John’s method of 
thought, it has been thought justifiable in many ways to deny any exactness to 
these ideas, to regard them as in a nebulous twilight, or to give to them a width 
which left room for uniting or mixing the most heterogeneous. But just as 
intuitive forms of contemplation, they will have a plasticity which can be fixed 


by no logical definition, but by reference to the living significance they had for 
the apostle, 
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intermingling of these, with what expresses the individual 
Johannean conception of the salvation given in Christianity, 
must be the key for many a mystery in our system of 
doctrine. Finally, it seemed to me to be required, in the 
sense of § 140, d, to separate that which John gives from 
memory as his Master’s self-testimony, from what he has 
therefrom doctrinally developed. It is enough now to sum 
up in one connected and complete image what was there 
secured by separate investigations. That is, starting, accord- 
ing to § 141, 0, from the Christology (chap.i), to set forth ‘by 
natural order the salvation in Christ (chap. ii.), the conditions 
of its appropriation (chap. iii), its historical realization 
(chap. iv.), and its consummation (chap. v.).? 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY. 
§ 143. The Sending of the Only-begotten Son. 


Jesus has been sent as the only-begotten Son of the 
Father, and on this peculiar relation to the Father He 
grounds His claim for the Messianic character of His 
mission (a). As the Son of His love, the execution of the 
specifically Messianic works of God is entrusted to Him, and 
of these works His miracles are but signs (0). By them it is 
shown that the Father is in the Son, and works in Him as 


3 For the fuller establishment and exposition with different conceptions, I 
refer once for all to my book mentioned above. Yet I hope that many an 
individual point which was there brought forward, will find in the complete 
representation of the whole Johannean system of doctrine, and in its comparison 
with other types of doctrine, a deeper establishment, and will acquire a more 
conclusive evidence. The simple numbers of passages quoted in the following 
pages refer throughout to the Gospel of John; the Epistles are designated by 
I. I. III. ; of individual helpful works, comp. also Grimm, de joanneae chris- 
tologiae indole paulinae comparata, Lips. 1883; Schulze, Vom Menschensohn u. 
vom Logos, Gotha 1867 ; Nésgen, Christus, der Menschen- und Gottessohn, Gotha 
1869; Weizsicker, in den Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1857, 1, 1862, 4; 
Luthardt, ¢pyov rot @zod und ziers in ihrem gegenseitigen Verhdltniss nach der 
Darstellung des joh. Evang. (Stud. u. Krit. 1852, 2); Huther, die Bedeutung 
der Begriffe Can und miocrevew in den joh, Schriften (Jahrb. f. d. Th. 1871, 1); 
Zahn, de notione peccati, quam Johannes in prima ep. docet, Halis 8, 1872. 
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the perfect organ of His working on earth, as the Son abides 
in the Father in the continual obedience of love (¢). From 
both is exhibited the unity of the Son with the Father, in 
virtue of which the Son is the highest revelation of the 
Father (d). 

(a) The self-testimony of Jesus with John, which, naturally 
in the form in which it lives in the momory of the evangelist, 
forms the basis of his idea of the person of Christ, arises, quite 
as the synoptical (§ 13, c) idea, from the fact that He has 
been sent by God (xvii. 3; comp. v. 38, vi. 29). This fact 
is the most important object of Christian faith and knowledge 
(xvii. 8, 21, 23, 25). But in everything which Jesus says 
on the point, it is ever again implied that in the truest and 
completest sense He has been sent out by God, that He fulfils 
all the duties, and can claim all the rights, of one so sent.’ 
He, no doubt, seems to class Himself only among the prophets 
(iv. 44; comp. Mark vi. 4); but the times of the prophets are 
gone past (v. 37; comp. Matt. xi. 13), the last of those 
messengers of God (comp. i. 6, 33, ili. 28) Jesus had acknow- 
ledged as His forerunner (v. 33—35); and therefore His 
expressions about the divine sending can be understood 
only of Him who was sent of God kar éfoynp, ie. of the 
Messiah.” His relation to God’s other messengers is expressly 
characterized in this way, that the Father hath consecrated 


1 He has not assumed this calling of His own will (vii. 28, viii. 42), but He 
has really come in the name, i.e. with the commission of God (y. 48). As His 
messenger, God has commissioned Him with what He is to say (xii. 49), and 
Jesus speaks only what He gave Him (ver. 50; comp. viii. 16, 26, 40). And 
hence His words are the words of Him who sent Him (xiv. 24, vii. 16), they 
are the words of God (xvii. 8, 14, viii. 47; comp. iii. 84) simply, as He has 
Himself ever characterized them, according to § 18, ¢. Just as little as His 
words are of Himself (xii. 49), as little are His works of Himself (vy. 30); it is 
the purpose of His life to do the will of God (vi. 38, iv. 34), and to finish the 
work which He, who sent Him, gave Him to do (ix. 4). For this the Father 
helps Him (viii. 29; comp. iii, 2), and authenticates Him as His messenger by 
works which, without His help, none can do (ix. 16, 32, 33, xi. 42). As sent 
of God, He seeks unselfishly the honour of Him who sent Him (viii. 50, vii. 18) ; 
but it is implied in the nature of this representative relation, that He who sent 
wishes to be Himself seen in the Messenger (xii. 44, 45, v. 24), and that the 
former is received in the latter (xiii. 20 ; comp. Matt. x. 40). 

2 Assuch He is indirectly designated throughout wherever He speaks of the 
Father, who has sent Him (v. 23, 36, 87, vi. 44, viii. 16, xii. 49, xiv. 24), which 
is here all the more significant as He calls God the Father of the disciples only 
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Him and sent Him (x. 36). He is therefore the Son sent by 
God (comp. Matt. xxi. 37), and this, to be sure, in a special 
sense (ili, 16, 18: 6 povoyevys), which appeared to His 
Jewish opponents to involve blasphemy worthy of death 
(x. 36, xix. 7). But although these found in the assumption 
of the name of Son, that He was making Himself equal 
with God (v. 18, x. 33), yet by this Jesus designates no 
metaphysical relation of being, as Immer, p. 509, on the other 
hand asserts, but, as § 17, 6, a special relationship of love. 
The Father loves the Son (v. 20, xvii. 23, 26; comp. iii. 35), 
and it is clear, iii. 16, from the context that the designation 
of Him as the Only-begotten is given but for this purpose, to 
express the greatness of the sacrifice which it cost the Father 
to give Him up (§ 77, c), and therefore to characterize Him 
as the chosen Son of His love in the highest sense. 

(0) Because Jesus is the object of the divine love, the 
Father has entrusted the Son, as § 17, ¢c, with full Messianic 
authority (xvii. 2, xiii, 3; comp. iii, 35), 2e He has given 
Him God’s great work to perform (xvii. 4), the work which 
God has promised to do in Messianic times, and has, as it 
were, reserved for Himself as His prerogative.’ To this 
belongs the specifically Messianic works of the raising of the 
dead, and of judgment (v. 21, 22), as also the gift of the 
Spirit promised for Messianic times (xv. 26, xvi. 7; comp. 


once, and does it in such a way as to distinguish His relation to Himself from 
His relation to them (xx. 17). But even in John He directly declares Himself 
to be the Messiah only in special circumstances (iv. 25, 26), or to be the Son of 
God (ix. 37 ; comp. ver. 35) in the sense in which then 6 vids rod od was a current 
name of honour for the Messiah (i. 34, 50, xi. 27; comp. § 17, 0). 

3 It is involved in the nature of one’s being sent of God, that He does the 
works of Him who sent Him (footnote 1) ; but even on that account is the Son 
the sent of God zeae’ t%ox%», because it is involved in the nature of the relation 
of Son, that He finishes not this or that work entrusted to Him, but the works 
of God xa’ tox%y, a.e. those by which God Himself has reserved for Himself to 
bring about the promised consummation. It is in particular the idea of 
essential moral likeness, which, according to § 21, c, footnote 1, is implied in 
the name of Son, and which here, according to v. 17, makes all the works of the 
Son to be after the example of the Father’s works; and this idea is here 
developed so far, that the Son can do nothing without the Father’s example 
(vv. 19, 30), but that the Father, on account of His love to the Son, a love 
which can withhold nothing from Him (ver. 20), shows Him all things which 
He Himself does, and therefore entrusts to Him the execution of His highest 
works. 
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i, 33). That God has entrusted Jesus with these works, the 
lifegiving and judicial activity, which He even now exercises 
(v. 24-27), shows, inasmuch as it is but the type and prelude 
of those works which He will execute one day in bringing 
about the final consummation (vv. 28, 29); and the trans- 
ference to Him of these divine works can have but this 
object, to bring to Him divine honour (ver. 23).4 These 
spiritual works of Jesus are, to be sure, of a kind as can ke 
acknowledged as such only by believers. And hence God 
has given Him great miracles to perform, which testify that 
the Father has sent Jesus (v. 36), that therefore He is not a 
messenger of God among others, but the Son sent by God, and 
has honoured Him thus before all the world (viii. 54), it being 
presupposed that they are acknowledged as onpeta (vi. 26). 
Even in the oldest tradition they appear as signs of the 
Messianic time, inasmuch as that time dawns with such 
bodily blessings, which brings to Israel the full salvation even 
in the earthly life (§ 13, c). But here they are more 
profoundly conceived of as emblems, which set forth, in the 
earthly and the bodily, the invisible spiritual works of God 
(ix. 3), which have been given to Jesus to perform in His 
Messianic calling (ver. 4).° 


4 By this is He shown to be not only the representative messenger (footnote 1), 
but also the Son in the special sense, who has been exalted to a power and a 
dignity equal to God; and the Father regards His own honour as suffering, if 
the honour allotted to Him is not also given to the Son (v. 28), an honour which 
the Messiah also, glorified by the resurrection, willingly accepts (xx. 28). If 
Beyschlag, p. 87, again asserts, that in the context of the passage, v. 23, it is not 
indeed so high an honour, but only as real an honour, which is implied, see on 
the other hand my joh. Lehrb. p. 218. 

5 Miracles, even the most unheard of, can, to be sure, in themselves but 
authenticate in general a divine mission, being proof of divine help (note a, 
footnote 1), and thus the question ever remains, whether they are of the right 
kind (vi. 30), or great enough (vii. 81) to prove that this mission is Messianic. 
Hence Jesus here rejects the unbelief which seeks for miracles, which is simply 
concerned about ever greater external miracles (ii. 18, vi. 80), and blames the 
faith which requires only concrete miracles (iv. 48, xx. 29; comp. ii. 24). 
The evangelist, however, steadily calls them onsia, in reference to their special 
significance (ii. 11, 28, iv. 54, vi. 2, 14, x. 41, xii. 87, xx. 30). 

6 In the distribution of bread the Father confirms the Son as He who gives 
with the imperishable bread the true life (vi. 27) ; in the resurrection of Lazarus, 
as He who brings the resurrection and the life (xi. 25); in the healing of the 
blind, as He who enlightens man for seeing spiritually (ix. 5, 39). In this 
sense Jesus says that these works testify of Him (x, 25), and He points to them 
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(c) If Jesus’ works, as to their contents, show that He is 
the Son, then one learns, from the way by which they are 
done, to acknowledge more exactly at the same time the 
specific relation of the Son to the Father. Here too, that is 
to say, as in § 18, 0, Jesus does these works not by His own 
will and power. God has Himself given to Him to execute 
them (v. 36), God’s glory is seen in them (xi. 40; comp. 
ver. 4); for God does them Himself, inasmuch as He abides 
continually in Him (xiv. 10: 6 warnp év éuol pévev trove Ta 
épya autos), the actual centre of His life and of His works 
(comp. xvii. 23: od év éuo/). This is, too, the first thing, x. 38, 
to be recognised from His works. But in this is realized what 
was promised for Messianic times. Jehovah is Himself come to 
His people (Luke i. 17, 76). He no longer speaks or works 
incidentally by means of His messengers; He has found a 
perfect organ, in whom He can continually abide and work, 
to whom therefore He gives to do everything (v. 20; comp. 
footnote 3), whom He has made to be the exclusive and 
abiding organ for His final saving work, so that He hands 
over to Him everything (xiii. 3; comp. Matt. xi. 27), and 
retains nothing any Daore to be His own exclusive possession 
(xvi. 15: wdvta doa eyes 6 marip eud éorw). But it can 
only be involved in this, that the Father, as the heart-searcher, 
has acknowledged in Him the organ perfectly suited for this 
end (x. 15; comp. Matt. xi. 27, and therewith § 17, a, foot- 
note 1). As it is involved in the essence of Sonship in 
general that the Father loves Him (viii. 42; comp. xv. 23), 
so He loves the Father, and shows it, in that He hopes in 
childlike trust on His abiding help (xvi. 32), and in childlike 
obedience fulfils all His commands (xiv. 31; comp. iv. 34, 
viii. 29, 46, 55, xv. 10). It is peculiar to this perfect love 
that nothing is called its own in any exclusive sense (xvii. 10: 
Ta éua Tavta od éotwv), and hence the Father can give to 
Him everything, which is His own (xal Ta od éud), because 
(x. 87, 38, xiv. 11), as to the evidence that the Father has borne witness for 
Him (viii. 18). For these works, which none other had done, rendered them 
inexcusable (xv. 24), if they did not acknowledge that the Father had sent 
Him (ver. 21). Whoever was not in a position to acknowledge Him, in His 
highest spiritual activity (v. 24-27), as the Son entrusted with God’s Messianic 


works, these suggestive symbols ought at least to be pueles to enable them to 
understand the ‘significance of His appearance. 
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the Son yet receives all as a gift from Him (ver. 7 )’ Nay, 
that love is nothing else than that perfect personal dependence, 
by which one’s whole being is rooted in another; and because 
the Son is in this sense in the Father, so can the Father be 
in the Son (x. 38, xvii. 21), the one is the condition of the 
other (xiv. 10,11). For He will not be thought of as self- 
less organ. As the Father has life in Himself, so has He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself (v. 26). It is implied 
in this, to be sure, that the life of the Son, even objectively, 
is rooted in the Father; but only in so far as the Son willingly 
and constantly acknowledges this, is the being in Him the 
expression for the fullest personal dependence on Him.° 

(d) This mutual relationship between the Father and the 
Son constitutes what Jesus calls their oneness, since without 
more ado, xvii. 21, 22, it is exchanged with év etvas, and both 
are similarly put parallel with the év etvas of believers. What 
Jesus says, x. 38, of this mutual relationship is, from the 
connection, but an exposition of, and an apology for, the 
declaration: éy® xal 6 matnp & éopev (ver. 30); and this 
declaration is to show how the Son, sent by God, knows 


7 Hence Jesus, in answer to His prayer, obtains everything He does from God 
(xi. 22, 41), by which He is always sure of being heard (ver. 42), because God 
likewise certainly hears Him, who does His will, because He cannot hear sinners 
(ix. 16, 31), so that His prayers always at once pass over into thanksgiving 
(vi. 11, xi. 41). Whatever, then, the Father gives Him to do, that He does in 
His name (x. 25). And thus there is here perfected, but in an absolute way, 
what was even involved in the relation of a messenger (footnote 1). Because 
the Son is in the Father, He speaks nothing of Himself (xiv. 10; comp. xii. 49), 
and He does nothing of Himself (viii. 28; comp. x. 32); it is involved in the 
very nature of the relation of Son, that He can do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 30 ; 
comp. footnote 3). This, however, is not thought of as a metaphysical impo- 
tence, but only moral, inasmuch as the love of the Son to the Father, by which 
His complete dependence rests on Him, leads Him to continual obedience to the 
Father, and so enables Him to be His perfect organ. 

8 The living Father can send only the living Son as His organ, but the Son 
so sent is conscious to Himself, now and continually, that He lives, because the 
Father wills that He live, and gives to Him life (vi. 57 : 2a 3d ody rurtpe). The 
continual free joyful impulse of this consciousness is the abiding in Him, as the 
connection with ver. 56 shows that Jesus will say of Himself what implies an 
abiding in the Father, and an abiding of the Fatherin Him. This peculiarity 
of His life from God, and in God, cannot here be perfectly manifested to the 
disciples, when they see Him put in many ways under the conditions of their own 
earthly existence. But when He has been delivered unto death, and they see Him 
return again living, then only will they quite acknowledge Him as Son, who with 
His life is rooted in the Father alone, and is in Him (xiv. 19, 20). 
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that those who are made partakers of the Messianic salvation 
are as safe in His hand (ver. 28) as in the almighty hand of 
the Father (ver. 29). The Father is in the Son, and keeps 
only by means of His hand; the Son is in the Father, and 
keeps only by His power. The position of the Son as the 
perfect organ of the Father, implies in itself, that any separate 
working of the Father and the Son is excluded, that both are 
one in their working. It is on that account likewise but 
another expression for this unity,’ if it is said, xiv. 9, that who- 
ever has seen the Son has seen the Father, which in ver. 10 
is likewise referred back as that unity to the Son’s being in 
the Father, and the Father in the Son. Because in virtue of 
that oneness in all His working, the working of the Father is 
revealed, therefore is the Father seen in the Son as soon as 
the former is acknowledged in His specific relation to the 
Father (ver. 7). There is not required any more a theophany 
in the Old Testament fashion, as Philip desires (ver. 8); the 
perfect theophany is given in the Son, the self-manifestation 
of God in Him by whom He brings about His highest pur- 
poses of salvation. And therefore no one acknowledges the 
Father, who hath sent Him, who has not acknowledged the 
Son to be what He is, His perfect revelation (viii. 19, xv. 21). 


§ 144. The Heavenly Origin of the Son of Man. 


Jesus traces back His special knowledge of God to a seeing 
of God in His original existence with the Father, in which 
from eternity, as the object of the divine love, He possessed 
the divine glory (a). But He has come down from heaven to 
earth, because His Messianic calling required His appearing 
upon the earth (6). As He who was originally in heaven, Jesus 


9 Thus neither are the words, x. 30, used of the substantial unity of both 
(comp. Kistlin, p. 93 f.), or of their identity of nature (comp. Baur, p. 357), 
nor those of xiv. 9 of their equality of nature (comp. Késtlin, p. 95), or of their 
equality in dignity (comp. Frommann, p. 390); but there is nothing said in 
either passage about the original (trinitarian) relation of the Son to the Father ; 
nay, He who appeared on the earth only speaks of Himself and of His works. 
In the latter passage especially is it evident, that what is true in a certain sense 
even of any messenger of God (xii. 45 ; comp. footnote 1), must be true in an 
absolute sense of the Son sent by God. He is the highest revelation of the 
Father, who hath sent Him. 
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is the peerless Son of man, who even now does not possess the 
divine glory, but yet is certain of constant divine miraculous 
help (c). In His earthly existence He is, like every son of 
man, put under the divine law, and looks up to the Father as 
His God, while He feels Himself a stranger in no way to 
human joys and conflicts (d). 

(a) As the living organ of the revelation of the Father, 
Jesus must know Himself as such, and this presupposes that 
He perfectly knows the Father, who is revealed in His works. 
This perfect knowledge of God, which can be compared only 
with the knowledge of the Son by the Father, because none 
other but He has it (x. 15, xvii. 25), Jesus claims for Himself, 
even in the oldest tradition (Matt. xi. 27; comp. § 17, a; 
20, a); but here, too, is the point where the Johannean 
self-testimony of Jesus decisively goes beyond that of the 
Synoptists. While Jesus sinks Himself in the origin of this 
peerless knowledge of God, He is conscious that it is to be 
traced to no point in His earthly life, and to no analogy in 
the religious experience of other messengers of God. It is a 
particular fact of the past to which He points, which now 
continues (é#paxa) in its workings. He describes it as a seeing 
of the Father unapproachable to every other (vi. 46, iii. 11; 
comp. ver. 32), which He has had with the Father Himself 
(viii. 38; comp. vi. 46, vii. 29)." And He points thereby to 
a prehistorical existence with the Father, in which He has 
seen God, as the perfected hope one day in the heavenly life 
to see Him (§ 34, 6). This existence of His, which excludes 
all becoming, Jesus puts in opposition to the historical appear- 
ing of Abraham (viii. 58), and He speaks of the glory which 
He had then with the Father before the foundation of the 
world, as He hopes to receive it at His exaltation (xvii. 5)? 


} Although the ¢iva: rapé rod cod may in itself also designate the divine send- 
ing (ix. 16, 33), yet is it, vii. 29, distinguished from it (comp. xvii. 8); and 
vi. 46 can also only designate a coming from an existence with the Father, 
because Jesus alone lays claim to it. Because He alone, in virtue of direct 
intuition, which presupposes an existence with the Father, possesses the perfect 
knowledge of God, He can announce the heavenly things, to the knowledge of 
which none can come without Him (iii. 13). On the other hand, He nowhere 
speaks of divine revelations or visions given to Him here on the earth, although 
Beyschlag, p. 96 f., undertakes to point out such. 

? Thus, as certainly as the rapé ceaveg refers to the exaltation to heavenly 
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This glory, which distinguishes the Being of God from all 
creatures, the Son could possess only in that prehistorical 
life, because the Father has loved the Son before the founda- 
tion of the world (ver. 24); and this love, involved in the 
nature of the paternal relation, drew Him to the Son from the 
beginning, to share all with Him (comp. § 143). Thus it is 
shown that Jesus knew Himself from eternity to be elected 
to be the object of the divine love. 

(>) If the Son was originally with the Father, then the 
sending (iii. 17) of Him is not only the commissioning of an 
earth-born one with a divine mission, but the giving up of 
the Son into the relative distance from God of an earthly 
life (ver. 16: &wxev). The Father, from whom He is, 
because He was with Him, has sent Him (vii. 19), and so is 
He come (into the earthly world) (viii. 42: #«w), although 
He was not é« Tay Kato but é« twv dvw (ver. 23), which, 
according to the connection with vv. 21, 22, can but desig- 
nate His origin from the heavenly world, to which He returns 
again at His departure (comp. iii. 31: 6 dvwOev = 6 é« ToD 
ovpavov épxopuevos). To this heavenly origin He points back, 
when His coming into the world, 7.e. His historical appear- 
ance (iii. 19, ix. 39, xii. 46; comp. i 9), is preceded by?® 


life, in which He is to receive this d0%«, so certainly does the rupé oo: speak of a 
pretemporal heavenly existence with the Father, in which He really already 
possessed it. If Beyschlag, p. 87 f., refers this passage again to the glory ideally 
suitable for Jesus, i.e. appointed for Him in the divine purposes, then has 
Scholten, p. 96, even in this explanation acknowledged the rapé ou and the ¢ixov 
as containing proof for the pre-existence ; and likewise the passage viii. 58 itself 
is an explanation of the Messianic destination of Jesus approaching that of 
Beyschlag. But the <ivi in it excludes every reference to a pre-existence in the 
divine purpose (yet comp. Beyschlag, p. 86); and in answer to the objection of 
the Jews (ver. 57), it claims for the historical person Jesus a prehistorical pre- 
existence without any beginning, and so even the unbelieving Jews rightly 
grounded on it a complaint of blasphemy worthy of death (ver. 59). A word of 
the Baptist, also, John has already understood in the sense that it speaks of this 
prehistorical existence of Jesus (i. 15, 30: sxpairds wou vy). 

3 Scholten (pp. 102, 103) mistakes the significance of this expression, in that 
he refers it to His heavenly origin, and finds himself thereby compelled to 
explain the preceding yeytvymzas (xviii. 37), in contradiction to the entirely 
synonymous yzvyndivas cis roy xdopov (xvi. 21), of a being born spiritually of God. 
That the analogous drocrtaray sis rdv xdomov (xvii. 18) is characterized by the 
parallel sending out of the disciples as a mission to the world entrusted to Him, 
he admits, p. 101 ; but then x. 36 must also be so understood, where, likewise, 
the sending of other messengers of God stands parallel ; and if, iii. 17, the sending 
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His going out mapa rod Ocod (xvi. 27, 28; comp. xvii. 8 = 
dd @cod: xiii. 3, xvi. 30), or the synonymous expression, €x 
rod matpos (xvi. 28; comp. viii. 42), which Scholten, p. 101, 
erroneously refers to the divine yévnous.* But in the same 
obedience, in which Jesus on earth showed the love of the 
Son to the Father (§ 143, c), did the Son, beloved from 
eternity, come down from heaven to fulfil the will of Him 
who sent Him (vi. 38), and this will of God was directed to 
the Messianic blessing of men, a blessing which finds its con- 
summation in the resurrection (vv. 39, 40), as also in the 
execution of the Messianic judgment, which the Father has 
committed to the Son (v. 22, 29), just because He is the Son 
of man (ver. 27). For the discharge of these tasks was 
conditioned by His earthly human appearance.” 

(c) Even in John, Jesus very frequently designates Him- 
self as the Son of man (6 vids tod avOpdiov). There can 


of the Son into the world presupposes the giving of Him (ver. 16) as, vi. 38, 
the xaraBaivery &ad vod otpavod (comp. vii. 29), then that is involved in the 
peculiarity of this messenger of God, but it does not give occasion for any other 
interpretation of this formula. 

4 Any possibility to refer this otherwise than toa going out from the heavenly 
existence with the Father, is excluded by this, that to it, xvi. 28, is opposed 
the leaving of the world, and the going home to the Father (xiv. 12, 28, 
xvii. 11, 13 ; comp. vii. 38, xvi. 5, 10 ; comp. xiii. 1, 3), which doubtless must 
be understood of His exaltation to heaven (comp. Xil. 23: tWodobus ix ris vis, 
xiv. 2). Without taking up these decisive examples, Beyschlag, appealing 
to the figurative character of these expressions, would find the supernatural 
birth of Jesus indicated by them (pp. 79-82); and he presses the ay éy rw 
ovpavm in iii, 18, in order to find an uninterrupted fellowship with God 
(p. 99 f. ; comp. Schenkel, p. 376). As that coming of His into the world is 
designated, in a plastic, Biblical way, as a coming down from heaven in which 
He was (comp. vi. 33-58), so this return thither (xx. 17) is spoken of as a going 
up to the Father, and, vi. 62, Jesus says of it expressly, that He goes up thither, 
where He was before. 

> In order to give life to the world, the true bread of God must come down 
from heaven (vi. 33), in order that it may be partaken of, and so the life con- 
tained in it may be imparted to the world (vv. 50, 51, 58), or, without a figure, 
He must appear as Man among men, in order to tell them the truth (viii. 40), 
which brings life. Just because He thereby offers them salvation, He can also 
execute judgment on them, when they have decided either for or against it. 
The identification of the vids dvdpéarov (v. 27) with Jesus’ standing designation of 
Himself, 6 vids rod dvépwaov (comp. Frommann, p. 396; Beyschlag, p. 29; 
Scholten, p. 110), is not to be thereby excused, that here the expression stands 
as the predicate, since the two articles belong to the essence of that self- 
testimony (§ 16, 6), and robs the proof of its special moment which 
establishes it. 
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here be no doubt that this name has its origin in Daniel 
(§ 16, a), since the (original) Son of man, who is in heaven 
(iii, 13), necessarily brings to remembrance Dan. vii. 13, 
where one like the Son of man comes in the clouds of heaven. 
But this passage directly shows that among the sons of men 
He is alone, because He, like no other, was originally in 
heaven (ii. 13), whither He will return again (vi. 62)” As 
He who came from heaven, He possesses, in conformity with 
His original nature, a glory which, in His human appearance, 
is not manifest in itself, is acknowledged throughout His 
earthly activity only in the narrower circle (xiii. 31; comp. 
xvii. 10), and in the wider circle will be acknowledged only 
after His death, at His glorification (xii. 23). As the Son of 
man who has come down from heaven, He waits for His 
exaltation, which is to bring round even the world itself, and 
will serve this purpose of making Him known as He is, 
according to His original Being (vii. 28). But He could 
fulfil even that peculiar calling to which His designating Him- 


® Here, too, the form of the name, as in § 16, 0, can but point to the 
peculiarity of the Son of man, who exists not as a son of man among others 
(vy. 27), but who can say of Himself, what no other can say of himself. At 
any rate, it sometimes appears as though this peerlessness, as § 16, c, lay only 
in His calling, which all confessed, yet can be applied only to one. For, 
vi. 27, it is the Son of man who gives the imperishable food, which leads to the 
Messianic salvation, or which, by His death, brings life to the world (ver. 53) ; 
and, iii. 14, 15, that He may do this, there is appointed for Him a destiny 
already prefigured in the Old Testament, on which account even the people 
would by this name think of the Anointed One, who was to set up the everlast- 
ing kingdom (xii. 34). But if the oldest tradition, on the ground of the words 
about the second coming, expected the coming of the Son of man from heaven, 
beheld in Daniel’s prophecy only in the future, then the present use of the 
name in the mouth of Jesus by John, on the ground of the sayings explained 
in notes a, 6, may contain the reference to His heavenly origin, as Daniel asserts 
it of the Messiah. 

7 Beyschlag’s assertion that, according to these passages, the Son of man pre- 
existed, an assertion which is to refer them to an ideal pre-existence (p. 29 f.), 
has but apparently an unlimited support on the words. With Him the personal 
Son of man, who came down from heaven, and goes up into heaven, is an 
entirely different subject from the heavenly Son of man in His ideal (¢mpersonat) 
pre-existence. According to our conception, Jesus designates His person simply, 
according to His historical appearance, by the name of Son of man, but He 
regards the latter as the identical subject of the former, as of His prehistorical 
pre-existence. Thus all those results which Beyschlag, p. 85, draws from 
vi. 62 in favour of an ideal pre-existence of Christ, fall to the ground of them- 
selves; and since he designates this passage the key to the other passages for 
the pre-existence, his misinterpretation of them falls at the same time, 
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self as the Son of man seems sometimes to point (vi. 275s. 
iii, 14, 15; comp. footnote 6), only because He who was the 
Son of man had come down from heaven (comp. vi. 33, 50, 
51, 58, iii. 13), and because on Him as such the angels of 
God continually ascend and descend from the opened heavens, 
in order to bring to Him the divine miraculous help @. 52; 
comp. Matt. iv. 11). 

(d) In consequence of His entrance on the earthly historical 
life, Jesus, like any other son of man, is put under the divine 
law (viii. 55, xv. 10), which tells Him what He is to do 
(xiv. 31), and what He is to suffer (x. 17, 18, xvii. 11). 
Even under the most pressing human impulses to act, He 
must wait till the hour appointed by God for Him to act is 
come (ii. 4, vii. 8; comp. ver. 10; xi.6; comp. Matt. iv. 3, 4, 
and therewith § 18,0). Although in virtue of His original 
existence with the Father He possesses full knowledge of 
God, which enables Him at any time to proclaim the truth, 
yet must He always receive the command from the Father 
what He is to speak (xii. 49, 50), and He speaks only what 
He has heard of the Father (v. 30, viii. 26, 28, 40, xv. 15), 
and He gives only, further, the words which He has received 
of the Father (xvii. 8), because even His words are but the 
fulfilment of the calling which God has given Him.” As the 


8 Christ’s miraculous works thereby appear as works given Him by God for 
the discharge of His calling as Son of man. As the Son of God, He could, in 
conformity with His nature, do nothing without the Father ; as the Son of man, 
who as such no longer possesses the divine glory (xvii. 5), can He do nothing 
without the divine miraculous help; but now the Son of man, who by His 
origin and His calling stands alone among the children of men, is from the very 
beginning of His official activity (ax dpri) sure of this constant divine 
miraculous help. 

® Tt is clear from this, that Jesus, by free moral self-determination, realized 
($ 148, ¢, footnote 7) in His earthly life the nature of the relation of Son, by 
which He could do nothing of Himself (v. 19, 80 ; comp. § 143, 6, footnote 3). 
To be sure, it is the highest freedom for Him to do the Father’s will (iv. 34), 
yet He speaks of the fulfilling His will (v. 30, vi. 38), and of seeking His honour 
(vii. 18, viii. 49, 50), as one to whom the conquering of His own will and self- 
seeking is a moral task, as it is to others. Although He was from eternity the 
object of the divine love, yet must He earn it ever afresh by His own loving 
obedience (x. 17, 18, xv. 10). Although in virtue of His calling He can be 
certain of constant divine help, yet must He make Himself worthy of it, by 
acting in a way well-pleasing to God (viii. 29). But on that account, like any 
other man, may He look for a reward for discharging the task given Him. 
Although originally He possessed the divine glory (xvii. 24), and may therefore 
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Son, clothed from eternity with the divine glory, Jesus cannot 
certainly be thought of in the position in contrast to God in 
which man stands in contrast with God. It is, on the other 
hand, quite intelligible how the Son, become man, having 
entered into all the conditions of the human life, must show 
Himself as such also in contrast with God, speaks of the 
only God (v. 44), the true God (xvii. 3), designates Him as 
His God (xx. 17), honours Him (viii. 49), and prays to Him 
(iv. 22, xii. 27, xvii. 1 ff; comp. vi. 11, xi. 41, 42). Only 
as such can he designate the Father as the greater (xiv. 28).° 
It is but the other side of this true human position towards 
God, if the world touches Him all round in the same way as 
it does all other men. Because with conscious consent to 
the divine will (vi. 38) He left the heavenly existence with 
the Father along with His glory, He must also be introduced 
into the divine consciousness as into the sensibility of the 
world of the sons of men. 


§ 145. The Incarnation of the Logos. 


John has shown in his Gospel that Jesus is the Messiah, or 
the Son of God, while he narrates how he had seen in the 
earthly life of Jesus the divine glory of the Only-begotten (a). 


look for His final heavenly glory, in conformity with His nature, yet He hopes 
for it only as the reward for the discharge of His earthly calling (xiii. 32, 
xvii. 4, 5; comp. § 103, d; 120, d). 

-10 While it would be an incongruity, bordering on blasphemy, to seek to 
establish this for any other man, it yields a good sense, if the Son, who origin- 
ally (in His heavenly existence with the Father) was equal to God in glory, 
claims that all who really love Him are to rejoice at His return to the Father, 
as He Himself rejoiced at it (comp. xvii. 13), because His going to the Father, 
throned in glory, made Him a partaker of that glory. Jesus accepts divine 
worship only (xx. 28) when, after His resurrection, He is on His way to His 
heavenly glory (ver. 17), in which He is to receive the full divine honour after 
finishing His Messianic work (v. 28; comp. § 143, 0). 

11 Hence is He subjected to the natural changes‘of human impulses. He is 
gladdened in fellowship with His disciples (xv. 11; comp. xvii. 33); the pain 
of a dear friend (xi. 8, 5, 36; comp. xiii. 23) draws tears from Him (xi. 35). 
The irritation to which He yields at the grave of His friend (xi. 38, 38), His 
higher peace of soul, in which He overcomes all anxiety and restlessness 
(xiv. 27), as also the deep shudder which seized His soul at the sight of 
death, and which must be conquered by prayer and resignation to the divine 
will (xii. 27; comp. xiii. 21, xviii. 11), show that in His earthly life He felt 
Himself quite as a man. 
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In order to designate the original nature of this Son of God, 
he calls Him, by an Old Testament expression, the Word, 
which had been from the very beginning the medium of creation 
and of revelation (4). As the Son of God was manifested by 
His appearance in flesh, so this Logos became flesh, and 
thereby the object of concrete perception (c). The idea of the 
communication of the Spirit in baptism is not irreconcilable, 
in the evangelist’s conception, with these suppositions, if it is 
not even expressly brought about. by them (d). 

(a) If the evangelist, by means of his Gospel, would lead his 
readers to a belief in the Messiahship of Jesus (xx. 31: 67e 
"Inaods éorly o Xpioros), this cannot have the same meaning 
for him, who writes for Gentile-Christian readers, as in the 
first evangelists (§ 136,d). If he more exactly designates the 
exalted One as the Son of God, then this name in his mouth 
is not, as in that of the Jews (i. 34, 50, xi. 27), simply a 
Messianic title of honour, but, on the ground of Jesus’ self- 
manifestation developed in the Gospel, it designates the eternal 
Son of God sent by God from heaven to accomplish the 
Messianic work (i. 4, 10, 14). In the light of this, John has 
acknowledged that the Old Testament prophets, when they 
prophesied of the Messiah, spoke of this eternal Son of God, 
and saw (xii. 41) that original glory proper to Him (xvii. 
5, 24).". John also yet preserves the original significance of 


1 It is therefore quite the same whether the Christian confession is thus 
formulated,—that Jesus is the Son of God (I. iv. 15, v. 5),—or that He is the 
Christ (I. v. 1), without John’s giving any other signification to this name 
(against Biedermann, p. 256), and that, as Gess, p. 530, asserts, after the 
example of the false teachers. If the apostle hence characterizes the anti- 
christian false doctrines of his time, that they deny that Jesus is the Christ 
(I. ii, 22; comp. iv. 3), then he understands by this that those doctrines deny 
that Jesus is a person with the original divine nature, which, with him, as in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 118, 6), the name of son designates ; and because 
any other than the Son promised in the Old Testament, and made manifest in 
-Jesus, can be only a lying fiction, so those false teachers, when they speak of a 
Xporés or vids, yet have not throughout the Son (I. ii. 23). The ordinary name 
"Ingovs Xpoces (i. 17, xvii. 3; I. ii. 1, iv. 2, v. 6; II. 7) has won for the apostle a 
-special meaning, inasmuch as, in opposition to those false teachers, it expresses 
the identity of Jesus with the promised Messiah (in his own sense), on which 
account he is in the habit of so designating the (eternal). Son of God by a more 
solemn term (6 vids abrot "Ingots Xpords: I. i, 8, iii, 28, vy. 203 comp. I. i, Ts 
II. 3), But the name 6 Xperés alone occurs only II. 9 (comp. § 184, a, foot- 
‘note 1); and it is there, too, expressly emphasized, that in the doctrine of this 
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the name of son (§ 17), since, i. 4, x. 14, the relation of 
Christ's sonship is urged in order to magnify the greatness of 
the sacrifice which God has made in His mission into the 
world (comp. § 77, c). He is likewise called, on that account, 
ver. 9, the Only-begotten, for whom the sitting down at the 
right hand of God is no longer emphasized as specially charac- 
teristic, but His resting in the bosom of the Father (i. 18), 
because this latter is the sign of the closest relation of love 
(comp. xiii. 23).? To be sure, it corresponds to this relation of 
love (comp. § 144, a), that the Father pours out all His glory 
on the Only-begotten (i. 14: d0€av os povoyevods mapa 
tratpos).» And because the apostle has beheld this glory, he 
can point out the revelation of it in the earthly historical life 
of Jesus. In the great miracles of divine power, as also in 


Xpirés one has the Son, and in Him the Father. Jesus, on the other hand, is 
usually called ¢ vids rod Ocod (I. iii. 8, iv. 10, v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 20), or the Son 
simply (I. ii. 22, 28, 24, iv. 14, v. 12; II. 9). 

-? There is by no means involved, as Baur, p. 357, supposes, even in the very 
designation as poveysvas, the idea of generation, whether we think by it, with 
Scholten, p. 82, of a generation in the metaphysical sense, or, with Beyschlag, 
p. 154, of supernatural generation. Rather, I. iv. 9 f., as John iii. 16, 18 (comp. 
§ 148, a), the context shows that the savoyev4s designates the Son only as the 
only, and therefore as the highest, object of the divine love, whom to give up 
was love’s greatest sacrifice. On the other hand, the idea of yevvacbus tx cod 
‘cov, elsewhere common to the apostle, is never transferred to Christ. As, i. 18, 
participation in the divine kingly glory is no more mentioned, as elsewhere 
throughout, as a characteristic for the exalted Son, who alone is spoken of here 
(against Beyschlag, p. 151 ; Schenkel, p. 375; Gess, p. 562), so the name xipios, 
which designates the Messianic lordship of the exalted Christ, does not at all 
occur in the Epistles (II. 3, xvpfov is false). Only in the Gospel is Jesus some- 
times, as in Luke (§ 188, a, footnote 1), in the narrative parts called 6 xvpsos 
(iv. 1, vi. 28, xi. 2, xx. 18, 20, xxi. 7, 12).. The address xp, and the self- 
designation derived from that (xiii. 13-16, xv. 20), has, besides xx. 28, nothing 
to do with its specific position of honour (comp. § 18, d). 

3 To connect rapé with povoyevovs, by which it will be said: the Only-begotten 
of the Father (comp. Schultz as above, p. 211), is unquestionably contrary to 
the language. But, in general, the words are not about the concrete person of 
the Only-begotten, although Gess, p. 559, yet simply explains them as though 
the words were rod wovoy. The expression designates a glory so great as none 
but an only-begotten Son of the Father can have it, inasmuch as the Father 
makes the only Son the exclusive possessor of all He has (comp. Scholten, p. 81). 
And this glory, no doubt, by no means consists of the grace and truth (comp. 
Neander, p. 884, and Beyschlag, p. 170), or of His special fellowship with the 
Father (Gess, p. 561), but in the fulness of all the glorious divine attributes, — 
in particular, of the omnipotence and the omniscience. We have accordingly 
in John not the sharply-outlined Pauline idea of 3: (§ 76, d), but the early 
apastolic one (comp. § 118, ¢, footnote 7). 
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the ever fresh tokens of His divine omniscience, has Jesus 
revealed His glory (ii. 11; comp. xi. 4, xvii. 10) ;* so that 
the Gospel can conclude with the confession of His Godhead 
(xx. 28), and therewith complete its proof that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, ze. (in his sense) the eternal divine Son of 
God. It is true John would not by that say that Jesus 
possessed, even in His earthly life, the Sofa peculiar to Him 
from the beginning (xvii. 5), as Kostlin, p. 150, and even 
Scholten, p. 105, maintain ; for he even speaks of an exaltation 
to glory which awaited Him only after His death (vii. 39, 
xii. 16: SofacOfva). But the Father, who is said to do 
these almighty works and to speak these omniscient words, has 
therewith given to Him a reflection of that glory (xvii. 22), in 
order to bear witness thereby to the world of that glory, which 
originally belonged to Him as the only-begotten Son, and 
which He had laid aside in His earthly existence. Only © 
because it depends on the evangelist so to prove the one by 
the other, the facts of His life, which even the oldest tradition 
in substance knew, appear here. in a light which at times 
seems to deny the actual humanity of the Son of God. 

(6) The Son of God, who at the conclusion of the Gospel is 
addressed as @Qeds (xx. 28), must naturally have been from the 


4 The first of these tokens was like a miracle of creative power, by which wine 
came to be where water had been (ii. 9). The two healings of the sick, iv. 53, 
vy. 8, were done by a simple almighty word, which had effect partly in the 
distance, partly in His immediate presence. In the distribution of the bread 
and the walking on the lake (chap. vi.), Jesus showed a divine lordship over the 
elements. By the healing of the blind man by Jesus only an unheard-of thing 
is narrated (ix. 32), by which a new creation of the sight, denied to the blind 
man, was brought about; and finally, the work of God (v. 21) in the regurrec- 
tion of the dead (xi. 43). Plainly this definite number of seven great miraculous 
works of God are selected in order to point out in each a token of His divine 
omnipotence from another side, as, § 143, 6, there are tokens of His original 
divine nature. The same is true of the proof of His omniscience. Jesus, as 
the heart-searcher (comp. I. iii. 20), knew what is in man (ii. 25), and aries 
this ever afresh (i. 43, 48, iv. 35, v. 42, vi. 15, 61, vii. 19, viii. 40). He knew 
beforehand the most secret development in men (vi. 64, 70, xiii. 11); He divined 
the thoughts of the disciples (xvi. 19), and they therefore acknowledge His 
omniscience (ver. 80 ; comp. xxi. 17). He knew all secrets (i. 49, 51, iv. 19, 29 
xi. 4, 14, 15), and He knew all the future (xviii. 4; comp. ii. 19, iii, 14, vii. 33, 
xii, 35, xiii, 1, 38). The whole history of His suffering is thereupon set forth to 
show how all His words were fulfilled (xviii. 1-3; comp. xiii. 26, xviii. 4-7; 
comp. x. 18, xviii. 8, 9; comp. xvi. 32, xvii. 12, xviii. 10-27 ; comp. xiii. 38, 
Xviii. 28-xix. 16 ; comp. xii. 82, 33, xvili. 32, xx. 8, 9; comp. li. 19) 
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very beginning in the divine nature (eds #v, i. 1). He is 
indeed come into the world for this purpose, that He, who was 
Himself the true God, may make known Him that is true 
(I. v. 20).? But then He must also have been from eternity 
as God Himself (I. i. 2,13, 14: 6 da dpyijs).® No clearer 
evidence can be given for the fact, that the name of son did 
not by itself designate the original nature of Christ (note a), 
than that John searches for a special designation for the nature 
of the Son of God in His eternal existence with the Father, 
and His living mutual fellowship with Him (i. 1: mpos tov 
@cov; comp. I. i. 2). But such a designation can he find 
only in the Old Testament, which, according to his conception, 
had already prophesied of the eternal Son. Here he found 
with God from the beginning His word mentioned in many 
ways as living, operative.’ Nay, since it is even the nature 


° The tautology, which arises from referring the odros to God, is not removed 
by arbitrarily supplying : that is to say, only the Father of Jesus Christ (comp. 
Huther in loc. ), although God has never before been so designated. Rather has 
He, according to the current interpretation, been twice so called, Him that is true ; 
and that by Him that is true, the true God is meant, what is now to be once 
more confirmed has been @ priort presupposed without more ado. But the 
contrast in ver. 21 of </3wa can prove nothing, since what is dealt with in this 
verse is ever how we can come to the knowledge of the true God. But Gess, 
p. 537, reasons from év cg zanéwa, to which, according to the correct interpreta- 
tion, 2v +@ vig is and must be in apposition, because the meaning that the Son is 
the medium of our existence in God runs counter to the whole Johannean use of 
speech (comp. § 149, ¢, footnote 8). 

6 It is to no purpose denied by Reuss (ii. pp. 488, 439 [E. T. ii. 391, 392]), 
that 2% dpxiis is to be taken in the absolute sense. The beginning can be but 
that point of time at which our thinking in general begins. As there is no such 
point,—because to any such point of time another such can be thought of as 
antecedent,—there is involved in it the idea of eternity a parte ante. In another 
way is this expressed in the Gospel by a play on Gen. i. 1: in this way, that at 
the beginning of the divine creation, from which the Scriptures begin, He did 
not in any way come into existence, but He was (i. 1: ty apxa av). But this 
was already given to the evangelist, by the testimony of Jesus about Himself 
(§ 144, a). 

7 It must be regarded as acknowledged, that in all Old Testament expressions 
about that word there is yet no hypostatizing of it implied, but only a poetical 
objectivizing of it (comp. Gess, p. 625f.), Even the term Hy N00 in the 


Targums designates but the revelation which God gives of Himself by means of 
His Word in the world, and which has on that account divine authority (Deut. 

xviii. 19; 1 Kings aie 50) and divine energy (Gen, xxxix. 2, 21; 2 Sam. vi. 7), 
without its being thought of as having an independent life (comp. Gess, p. 658). 
But the way in which the Word of God is here conceived of shows plainly, that 
if John sought in the Old Testament for an attestation of the prehistorical 
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of the Word to reveal the inner mind of Him who speaks, so it 
was easy to find the Son, who by His appearance on the earth 
had been the Revealer of the Father (§ 143, d), designated by 
this Word of God. When now, in the Prologue of the Gospel, 
he will establish the proper point of view to look on the Son 
of God in His historical appearance, he infers from this that 
the Logos was in the beginning with God (i. 1, 2); and when, 
in the Epistles, he will express in one word what the eye- 
witnesses of His life have acknowledged as His original 
nature, he calls Him the Word (I. i. 1)° But everything 
which he, proceeding from the statements of the words of 
Christ, teaches of this Logos, is now taken simply from the 
teaching of the Old Testament about the word of God. As 
the world of God was created by it (Ps. xxxili. 6; comp. 


3 
Gen. i.), so the Logos is the medium of creation, in that the 


world and all which was made was made by Him (i. 3, 10; 
comp. § 79,¢c; 103,6; 118,d). That the materials, in what 
was thus created, are included, is, to be sure, not said; but it 
is not also to be excluded by reflections so foreign as Scholten, 
p. 83, inserts. As, further, the Word of God comes to the 
prophets (Jer. i. 4, 11, 11. 1),—-nay, is seen by them (Isa. ii, 1), 
—then have the prophets beheld the glory of the Logos 
(xii. 41), and He has become the medium of all revelations 
of God generally from the very beginning (i. 4, 9: Td dds 


existence of the Son, whom he had acknowledged as the perfect revelation of 
God, he could find it only in what was there said of the Word of God. The 
experience of the living energy of this Word could not lead to a hypostatizing of 
it ; but if John had learned to acknowledge the Son of God as the independent 
(personal) organ of God’s revelation, the Son who from the beginning was with 
the Father, and from this point of view read the Old Testament (perhaps with 
the former interpretation of the Targums), which was to testify of the Son (John 
vy. 84), then must he have been led thereby to take that living Word of God for 
a designation of this Son of God. If the author of the Apocalypse had designated. 
the exalted Christ as tre Word of God, which makes known the (judicial) will 
of God, while it executes it (§ 134, d, footnote 5), then might the evangelist find 
in the Old Testament Word of God the designation of the nature of the eternal 
Son of God in His prehistorical existence. 

8 The Word of God is in the New Testament often enough called simply the 
Word (§ 46, a ; 89, a; 189, b, footnote 2); and when John wished to express, 
that he did not mean a single word, which had proceeded from God, but the 
(personal) Word having life in Himself (i. 4), such a Word as He had acknow- 
ledged in Jesus (v. 26, vi. 57), he had to designate Him as the Word simply, 
the Word which was not a Asya; O20, but was itself of divine nature (@sds fy 6 
Aoyos: i. 1). 
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Tov avOpérwyv). Therefore is Israel, in which God had His 
specific place for revelation, become the very people of the 
Logos (i. 11; comp. § 79,¢; 118,d). Of the ways by which 
Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews were led by inference 
backwards to the eternal divine nature and working of the 
Son (§ 79, 103, 118), there is in John, whose entire spiritual 
way is otherwise far removed from such reflections (§ 141, d), 
as little any trace as in the author of the Apocalypse (§ 134, d). 
Rather the way in which the Prologue refers & priori to the 
history of creation points plainly enough to the Old Testament 
origin of His ideas. , 

(c) The sending of the only-begotten Son is never by John, 
as with Paul (§ 79, ¢; 103, c), put in the point of view of a 
humiliation ; it has rather helped to reveal Him as to His 


® It is of decisive importance that one be quite clear that the Johannean 
expressions about the Divine Being who was in the beginning with God, so long 
as one allows the evangelist to regard the words of Christ in his Gospel to be 
bona fide the words of the historical Jesus, cannot possibly be the result of any 
d priori speculation about the nature of God, as Frommann, starting from the idea 
that God is love, ascribes (pp. 105, 134-187) to the apostle. Only if one regards 
the Fourth Gospel as a conscious invention of a Christian Gnostic of the second 
century, who puts his philosophical theories into the mouth of Jesus, has one a 
right to ask where he got the idea cf a divine mediatory Being, whose incarna- 
tion he believes he finds in Jesus. But then, moreover, the idea of a God hid 
in Himself, who needs an intermediate being for His activity in the world (comp. 
Kostlin, pp. 85-89; Baur, p. 356), contradicts the idea of the evangelist, who 
ly no means shrinks from assuming a direct activity of God in the world (v. 17, 
21, vi. 37, 44f., 65, xvii. 11), as Reuss himself admits, in that he finds an incon- 
sequent carrying through of the speculative premiss of the Johannean theology 
(ii. pp. 482, 440 f. [E. T. ii. 386, 393 f.]). But for him who holds the words of 
Christ in the Gospel to be trustworthy as regards their essential contents, the 
inquiry has lost all significance, whether it was the Alexandrian doctrine of 
wisdom, or Philo’s doctrine of the Logos—about which even yet it is disputed 
whether it regarded the Logos as really hypostatized and a Divine Being—that 
could have led the apostle to those statements, since the premises for them are 
completely given in what the evangelist regarded as the words and deeds of the 
historical Jesus. It might therefore at most be made a question, as even Baur, 
p. 358, in principle admits, whether the apostle had borrowed the name of 
Logos, which he gives to the Son of God in His prehistorical existence, from a 
philosophy then in vogue (comp. Schmid, ii. p. 368; Lutterbeck, p. 264). To 
be sure, a comparison of the terms used by Philo very little coincides here, since 
in his use of the word aéyss the significations Reason and Word are interchanged, 
while with John only the latter is confessedly admissible. But the current 
assertion, that the way in which John presupposes the name as known points to 
some such borrowing (comp. also Baur, p. 353), overlooks the fact that this 
method of designation must have been known from the teaching activity of the 
author. 
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true nature (I. iii. 8, 5), and thus was He glorified among the 
believers who acknowledged His glory (xi. 4, xvii. 10 ; comp. 
also note a)2° Those who recognised His revelation confess 
now that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh (I. iv. 2; IL 7).” 
For the apostle everything depends on this coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh; for only thereby is the fact on which 
salvation is grounded, the fact, namely, that the Father hath 
sent the Son, become a matter of objective perception (I. iv. 14: 
teOcdueba). But it is not thereby said that the divine Logos 
has clothed Himself only with an earthly material, mortal 
body (Késtlin, p. 139; Scholten, p. 94), far less than with 
an apparent body, which Baur, p. 364, finds in vi. 19, vi. 
10, 15, viii 59 (comp. on the other hand, my joh. Lehro. 
p. 253f). To be sure, the body of Jesus is regarded as the 
temple (ii, 21) in which the divine Logos has made His 
dwelling, as Jehovah once found in the tabernacle a place 


10 As God, because He is a spirit, and therefore bound to no locality (iv. 24, 21), 
therefore cannot be seen with the bodily eye (i. 4, 12, 20), so naturally the Son 
of God also, because He is the divine Logos, and the nature of the Logos is 
self-evidently spiritual (comp. vi. 63), is not in Himself visible. Yet the 
eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus testify that (in consequence of His 
manifestation of Himself and His miraculous works) His eternal Logos nature 
became (I. i. 1) capable of being heard and seen by them (notice the perfects: 
axnnoupsy . . . twpdéxepey) when in the-closest intercourse with Him (ai xéipes 
jipay tpnragnoay), being an object of their attentive contemplation é:%edai, as 
throughout in contradistinction from op¢v, from perception by the senses (comp. 
i, 82, 38, iv. 35, vi. 5, xi. 45, i. 4, 14). 

11 These expressions will not set forth the body of Jesus as a real body in 
contradistinction to a docetic one (comp. Lutterbeck, p. 277) ; they will rather 
prove that in the human person of Jesus, who was on that account called Jesus 
Christ (comp. footnote 1), the Christ or the eternal Son of God is come in the 
flesh, without our being capable on that account, with Gess, p. 509, to put 
Xprdy into the predicate (that He is the Christ come in the flesh), which is 
very doubtful on account of the want of the article. It opposes in that way 
the false teachers, who distinguished between the higher aeon Christ and the 
human Jesus, and would concede only a temporary union between them (as 
Hilgenfeld, p. 244, imputes even to our author), and makes prominent as 
against them that He is come (by baptism) in water and (by His death) in 
blood (I. v. 6), and therefore even before baptism and even in death was He 
the Son of God manifested in the flesh. The odx tv og Paci wévov is simply 
explained in this way, that the false teachers could yet ascribe this in a certain 
sense, and iv ra aizac: was specially decisive. herewith falls the only reason 
which Gess, p. 518, can adduce against this the only interpretation conformable 
to the word and the fact; and that the reference to the baptism which Jesus 


introduced presupposes the most arbitrary assumptions, Gess, p. 519 f., shows 
clearly enough. 
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for His manifestation on the earth @. 14: écxjvocer év 
npiv). But the flesh, which forms the material substance of 
this body, is with John, as everywhere in the early apostolic 
system of doctrine, animated flesh, and the life of this flesh is 
not the bearer only of the physical, but also of the spiritual 
life in man (§ 27, 8, c)."? The Logos come in the flesh is 
therefore become man in the fullest sense (comp. also Bieder- 
mann, p. 255). It is not said that the Logos took flesh 
(which might, perhaps, be docetically misunderstood), but 
that the Logos became flesh (i. 14);’ that He therefore 
became something else than He was before, as also the sub- 
ject of the historical life of Jesus is never designated as the 
Logos, and a Logos extra carnem is never assumed alongside 
the Logos in carne (as Beyschlag, p. 173, would have it). As 
Logos the Son of God was a purely spiritual Being, and He 
became a Being in flesh, ae. a Being who had the earthly 
material nature in His body, and can be on that account the 
object of bodily perception. The evangelist throughout 
speaks without reserve of His earthly home (i. 46, 47, vii. 
41, 52; comp. iv. 44), of His mother and His brethren 
(ii. 1, 12, vil. 3, 10, xix. 25, 26; comp. 1. 46, vi. 42). Then 
adp& is only that which is born of the flesh (ili. 6), and the 


12 To be sure, vi. 63, cap% forms only the earthly material body in opposition 
to the spiritual, and, viii. 15, xara civ odpxa, like xar’ du (vii. 24), designates 
judging according to the outward, external appearance. But, i. 18, a anu is 
ascribed to the cap%, which can only be the fleshly impulse by means of the soul 
(comp. I. ii. 16). Thus, too, a real human shuddering is ascribed to the soul 
of Christ ; and if the same is elsewhere said of His spirit (xiii. 21, xi. 33), then 
this cannot be the wv:dua of the Logos (Kostlin, p. 141; Scholten, p. 113), but 
only the zv:iz constituting the human soul (§ 27, c). On the other hand, as 
little of the specifically Pauline ozp% (§ 68) is found in John as anywhere in the 
early apostolic system of doctrine, as it has often yet without more ado been 
drawn in to iii. 6, where but the bodily birth, which conditions the earthly 
sensuous life, is contrasted with the spiritual second birth. The tmbuyia ris 
cupxos (1. ii. 16) is not the sinful lust as such, but the lust of the flesh in the 
narrower sense, as even its conjunction with the lust of the eye shows. 

13 The incarnation is not here to be described, which indeed (i. 9-12) is pre- 
supposed, since only He who has become flesh can come historically, be in the 
world, can be known and accepted. Rather from the context only those sides 
of it are to be made prominent by which a concrete beholding of the invisible 
Logos can come about (comp. Gess, p. 553). But if raca cape designates every 
man, in so far as he is a fleshly nature (xvii. 2; comp. § 27, a), then capé 
iyévero can but designate that He became a being whose characteristic peculiarity 
it is to have in Himself capé. 
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Logos has become cdp£"* But the identical subject of the 
original Logos-nature (Xpiords) and of the historical flesh- 
nature (Incods) is the only-begotten Son of God. 

(d@) In John, too, the Baptist testifies that he saw the 
Spirit descend on Jesus (i. 32, 33 ; comp. § 18, a); and Jesus 
seems Himself to refer to this consecration of the Spirit at 
His baptism (x. 36: #yiacer).”® Yet it is not to be over- 
looked, that the evangelist explains, iii. 34, even the com- 
munication of the Spirit. narrated by the Baptist, according to 
his conception of i. 32, 33, in this way, that the Spirit comes 
down on Jesus not to unite Himself with Him, but to abide 
upon Him (pévov éx’ adrov), i.e. in order to give Him steadily 
the miraculous help, and the knowledge of what He has to 
speak and to do according to the will of God (§ 144, ¢, d). 
In this sense the saying of Jesus, i. 52, is but another form 
of the idea of that constant equipment and strengthening for 
the exercise of the activity of His Messianic calling, of which 
the incarnate Logos stood in need just as did the Son of man 
of Christ’s words who came down from heaven. To be sure, 


14 Since John knew and presupposed the Synoptic Gospels, it would be 
strange enough to ascribe to him, that he had to enter a protest if Jesus is 
spoken of in the mouths of the people as the son of Joseph of Nazareth, 
if he was not to be a witness against the miraculous birth at Bethlehem. 
For His incarnation the question whether He was naturally or supernaturally 
begotten makes no difference, as the incarnation depends on a fleshly birth as 
such. 

15 Neither is the Spirit the Logos, who in baptism is united with the man 
Jesus (comp. Hilgenfeld, p. 254 f.), nor is that descent of the Spirit set forth as 
a mere vision of the Baptist (comp. Baur, p. 366 f.), to indicate to him that 
Jesus from the first dwelt in the Spirit (Neander, p. 887 ; Messner, p. 366), or 
that it is He who is to communicate the Spirit (Kostlin, p. 144). For, apart 
from the fact that a token cannot designate anything strange or opposed to the 
thing designated, the Baptist designates Jesus as One who had actually received 
the Spirit only without measure (iii. 34). If, then, it is here referred to this 
communication of the Spirit, that He whom God sent speaks the words of God, 
then that seems, at any rate, to involve a contradiction to Jesus’ testimony 
regarding Himself, according to which His higher knowledge comes from His 
prehistorical existence with the Father (§ 144, a), and to the doctrine built 
thereupon of the Logos, who appeared in the man Jesus, having become flesh, 
inasmuch as Jesus’ activity in the execution of His calling is never traced back to 
His higher nature, but to the preparation of the Spirit, which is different from 
the prophetic only in degree. But, closely connected with this, the idea is put 
into the mouth of the Baptist, by which He, who came from above, has seen and 
heard what He has testified (vv. 31, 82), soin the consciousness of the evangelist 
the two ideas at least cannot have been felt to be contradictory. 
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it corresponds neither with the immediate unity of the Son ° 
with the Father (§ 143, c, d), which comes out go strongly in 
the self-testimony of Jesus, to think of the relation of both 
being mediated by the Spirit ; nor could the apostle, with his 
tendency to point out the marks of His original glory as 
Logos given in the historical life of the Son of God (note a), 
have any interest in this to follow further the traces of His 
truly human life in the incarnate One, which made Him 
require such constant activity of the Spirit. Hence these 
doctrinal elements, that rest on a true remembrance of the 
words of the Baptist, or that have come to him by tradition, 
continue with him in a sort of isolation—an isolation which 
almost makes them appear as a contradiction to the ideas 
current with Him, while they yet, although not expressly 
brought about by them, involve to his consciousness no such 
contradiction. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SALVATION IN CHRIST. 


§ 146. Christ the Life of the World. 


As the Messiah, Jesus brings the highest saving blessing, 
which John designates as eternal life, and likes best. to think 
of as now present (a). But eternal life consists in the living 
contemplative knowledge of God, as Christ has had it from 
eternity (5). To bring life to the world by means of this 
knowledge has He been sent, and He therefore calls Himself 
the bread of life (c). But He also imparts this life by His 
quickening word, whose contents form the powerfully energetic 
revelation of God (d). 

(a) Even with John, Jesus begins with the proclamation 
that the kingdom of God is at hand, and it is now therefore 
important to fulfil the conditions under which only can one 
have a share in it (iii 3,5; comp. § 13). If the idea of the 
kingdom of God, as the saving blessing brought by Christ, 
falls latterly entirely in abeyance, and instead of it the idea of 
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life, or of eternal life, comes uniformly in its place,’ then this 
latter, even in the oldest tradition of Jesus’ words, designates 
the salvation prepared for the individual in the kingdom of 
God (§ 34, 6); and it corresponds simply to the tendency of 
John’s writings, directed as these are to the subjective Christian 
life (xx. 31; I. i. 3, 4), if, in the words of Christ, as in the 
Epistles, the highest blessing is brought forward exclusively 
from the side on which it is realized in the individual. But 
as in the synoptical preaching of Jesus the kingdom of God is 
not only future, but even already present (§ 15, c¢), so with 
John also is the eternal life, which the Messiah came to bring, 
not only a blessing of the other and future life, but also of this 
and the present life. The believer has eternal life (iii. 36, 
v. 24, vi. 47, 54, xx. 31; I. v. 12, 13), He has already 
passed from death to life (v. 24; I ii 14). Bodily death 
cannot stop the continuance of this life (xi. 25), for that life 
death is as though it did not exist (vi. 50, 51, 58, viii. 51, 52, 
xi, 26); the resurrection is no more the condition, but the result 
of that life (vi. 40, 54). What has till now been the highest 
promise of God has now been fulfilled (I. ii. 25), This idealism, 
which beholds the ideal already realized in the present, we 
have learned to know in manifold forms as the charac- 
teristic aspect of the method of apostolic teaching (§ 51, c; 
96,6; 104, d; 117, d), but it is implied in the speciality of 
the Johannean theology (§ 141, c), that it here comes into 
stronger prominence than anywhere else.” 

(>) If John had found in the contemplative knowledge of 
Christ, and of the revelation of God given in Him, the highest 

' Only in xviii. 86 does Jesus speak of His kingdom, which is not of a worldly 
kind ; but here there is no thought of the Messianic kingdom, but He has only 
in view thereby an explanation for the Gentile, in which sense Jesus might call 
Himself a king in a spiritual kingdom, which comprehends all friends of the 
truth. By John, fw# in the absolute sense, and fat aidwes, are constantly used 
promiscuously (iii. 36, v. 39, 40, vi. 58, 54; I. i, 2, iii, 14, 15, v. 11-18), as 
§ 34, 6 (comp. in Paul, § 65, d). 

? Since Col. iii. 3 is quite different (comp. § 104, d), so only in John is eternal 
life, according to its true nature, thought of as beginning here, and it forms 
thereby the specific saving blessing. What Peter proclaimed as the second birth 
to hope (§ 50, b), what James as the engrafting of the perfect law (§ 52, b), what 
Paul as justification and new creation by the grace of God (§ 82, 84), what the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the reasiwous in the New Covenant (§ 123), in order to 


characterize the salvation come with Christ for the individual, that appears in 
John as the bestowal of the highest blessing by Him, eternal life, 
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blessedness (§ 141, 6), then must he too see in it the eternal 
life, which the Messiah had come to bring. That is eternal 
life, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ His 
messenger (xvii, 3), he says in a passage where it was 
important to show by a convincing explanation of the eternal 
life how the communication of it (ver. 2) must tend to the 
glory of God (ver. 1). This highest saving blessing was not 
only not yet given to the world, it was not even as yet once 
made known to it. It is true that elsewhere the thought is 
not foreign to the New Testament, that in the vision of God 
the highest blessedness of eternal life lies in the future world 
(§ 34, 6; 99, 6; 126, d; 132, d); but there was as yet 
awanting any view to show how eternal blessed life was given 
with this vision of God. But now the Son of God was come, 
who possessed this highest good; for He had said of Himself, 
that the Father had given to Him to have life in Himself, as 
He Himself only had it in Himself (v. 26, vi. 57). As an 
eternal life was this life made known to the eye-witnesses of 
His earthly walk (I. i 2: ) Con épavepdOn . . . Kal 
amrayyéAXNopev viv tv Conv thy aidviov), as He had 
testified of it as a life from the very beginning (6 Hv ar 
apxis: ver. 1), and therefore also as a life not to be lost, and 
as a blessed life, as it was led in living fellowship with the 
Father (iris av pos Tov watépa: ver.2; comp. John i. 1, 2); 
but what was the essential contents of this life is clear from 
this, that He had again and again pointed back to this, how 
He had beheld God in His original existence with the Father, 
and He traced His peculiar knowledge of God back to this 
beholding Him (§ 144, a).4 But even in His earthly life all 


3 In xvii. 6 the 27a ce D0Zucu of ver. 4 is resumed by ipuvipucd cov rd dvoue, SO 
that here too the glory of God consists in bringing about the true knowledge of 
God. Since eternal life is undoubtedly thought of as spiritual, it was natural 
for John throughout to regard this moment in the spiritual life as the real nature 
of it,—a moment which, according to his individuality, generally appeared to 
him as the ruling central-point of the total spiritual life, and in which he had 
experienced the deepest deliverance from his spiritual needs through Christ, had 
found and laid hold on the highest salvation. 

4 Ordinarily the “‘hypostatized” (?) Zo# in I. i. Lis understood of Christ Him- 
self by a reference to John i. 1; but ver. 1 by no means proves this, but rather 
the opposite, since the words there do not refer to the person, but to what (2) was 
experimentally made known to the eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Christ in 
and about this life. But this is nothing else than the true eternal life which 


’ 
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the blessedness of the eternal life seemed already realized. A 
life in uninterrupted fellowship with His Father, whose highest 
satisfaction was the fulfilling of His will (iv. 34); a life full of 
peace (xiv. 27) and joy (xv. 11, xvii. 13), such as the world 
cannot give nor take away (comp. xvi. 33); a life which is 
ended by a going home to the Father, as it began with a 
coming down from heaven,—that was eternal blessed life even 
here. And what formed the deepest essence of this life could 
be but the one thing, which He always testified He had had 
before all others—His matchless, intuitive, perfect knowledge 
of God. 

(c) Christ had come as the Messiah to impart this highest 
good to men. God has given us eternal life, and that life is 
in His Son (I. v. 11). Christ Himself, therefore, calls 
Himself the life, ze. the life-giver (xi. 25, xiv. 6; comp. 
I. v. 20);° and the apostle, who had recognised Him as the 
incarnate Word, calls Him the Word needful for life (I. i. 1: 
6 Aoyos THs CwHs), because it cannot give life without the 


from the beginning was in Him (John i. 4), which exhibited therefore His 
original existence with the Father not as a restful quiescent, but as a living 
activity. Only the constant movement of His life did not consist in this, that 
He sought to take up everything which separated and distinguished Him from 
God into a unity with Him, as Baur, p. 852, philosophizes into it; but in this, 
that He beheld the Father, as the Father beholds Himself. It is characteristic 
of John’s spiritual tendency, that while elsewhere in the Scriptures the living 
activity of God is the expression for His powerful activity in the world, here the 
living Father (vi. 57), according to the analogy of that which elsewhere the 
apostle regarded as the deepest nature of the true life, is in the first place He 
who beholds Himself in the depths of His self-consciousness. The true life is 
even a spiritual one, which cannot be thought of without this self-consciousness, 
But while a Paul brings forward especially the side on the divine wvsdu«, accord- 
ing to which it is simply the effectual power (§ 84, a, footnote 4), it appears here 
especially from its intellectual side, which is, to be sure, conceived by John 
throughout in immediate unity with the practical (comp. § 141, d). 

5 From this also it is clear that the dros can apply only to Christ, since 
nowhere else is God called f#%. God has life in Himself (v. 26, vi. 57), but the 
Mediator of life can only be Christ, of whom it is said in the beginning of the 
verse that He is come to give us the power to know God, in which eternal life 
consists. That was, indeed, the object of His mission, that He might com- 
municate to the world life (I. iv. 9; comp. John vi. 40, x. 10) in Him (iii, 15: 
read ty wird) or in His name (xx. 31), i.e. if we know Him as He whom His 
name designates (Xpiros = 6 vids cov Orod; comp. § 145, a), we have eternal life 
That was, indeed, the full Messianic power given Him (comp. § 143 b) to Eve 
eternal life to all flesh (xvii. 2), and this life consists in the knowledge of the 
one true God mediated by Him (ver. 8). 
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mediator of revelation. As now the simplest means of 
nourishment which supports the physical life is bread, Christ 
calls Himself the bread necessary for life (vi. 35, 48: 6 dpros 
ths Cons), or the bread which gives life to the world 
(vi. 33, 50, 58).° But He is this, because He is the perfect 
revelation of God (§ 143, d); because the Father is seen in 
Him (xiv. 9), and known (viii. 19); because we have the 
Father in Him (I. ii. 23; II. 9), who can be seen and 
possessed as the highest good in Him. In this way is the 
seeing of God possible to the world, a seeing which the Son 
once had with the Father, and which includes in itself eternal 
life, the highest blessedness. The true knowledge of God, in 
which this life consists, presupposes throughout such a seeing 
of God (xiv. 7, 17; I. iii 6). This seeing is not a higher 
stage of knowledge (Frommann, p. 223); according to § 141, 2, 
John knows only of an intuitive knowledge, which is a 
‘spiritual seeing, and this knowledge can therefore be desig- 
nated as the true life, just because it is no theoretical know- 
ledge, but a living, ze. an effectual grasping of the highest ; 
according to its nature, the whole life is a determinative 
object of knowledge. A pretended knowledge of God, which 
does not. regulate the life, is a lie (I. i. 4), it in truth does 
not exist (I. i. 6, iv. 8; III. 11); only in its working on the 
moral life does one know the true knowledge (I. ii. 3), and 
that one has attained in it, and with it, the true life out of 
‘death (I. ii. 14). 

(d) But the Son, sent by the Father, is not a dead organ 
of revelation, not a means of life such as (physical) bread, 
which can indeed work life, but has not itself life in itself; 
He is the living bread (vi. 51), inasmuch as the living Father 
has given Him, with a view to His mission, to have life in 
Himself (vi. 57, v. 26). He Himself possessed the life of the 
knowledge of God, which He had to communicate by His 
self-manifestation (note c), and He could therefore make 
known God’s name (xvii, 6, 26). He needed but to com- 


6 Even according to the oldest tradition, Jesus, by His appearance, gives satis- 
faction and quickening to the world (§ 21, d ; comp. § 46, c) ; and if this is there 
found in the moral renewal wrought by the saving preaching of Jesus, we will 
-see that here the true knowledge of God communicated by Christ directly settles 
.and renews the whole life. 
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municate what He had seen with the Father (viii. 38), the 
heavenly things which He who came from heaven alone 
knew (iii. 12, 13), He thus glorified the Father, while He 
made known His glorious Being to men (xii. 28, xiii 31, 
xvii. 4; comp. xiv. 13, xv. 18). Looked at from this side, 
the means of revelation which procures for the world the true 
knowledge of God is His word, which He hence designates as 
the living water (iv. 10, 14, vii. 37, 38; comp. § 132, d, 
footnote 6), as the imperishable food (vi. 27). As He is 
Himself the bread necessary for life (I. i. 1), so His words 
are words of eternal life (vi. 68); as He is Himself the author 
of life (xi. 25, xiv. 6), so are His words wy (vi. 63), 
and the preaching commissioned to Him {2 ai@yios (xii. 
49, 50). But the contents of His word are, to be sure, with 
John mainly Himself again, 7.e. the meaning of the revelation 
given in His person and His works (note c).’ 


§ 147. Christ the Light of the World. 


As He who brings the true knowledge of God, Christ is 
the light of the world (a). As such He brings the full 
knowledge of the truth which determines the whole life, and 
is given with the knowledge of the Father in the Son (0). 
But the specific contents of the new revelation of God in 
Christ is comprehended in this, that God is love (c). 

(a) Even in the oldest tradition Jesus represents Himself 
as the giver of the true knowledge of God, who brings to 
men, therefore, the light (in the spiritual sense, § 20, a). But 
this side of Jesus’ activity has to be specially brought for- 
ward in John; for if the highest saving blessing, or the true 
life, consists in knowledge, then to obtain this life is there 

7 In the word of Christ, too, there is no lack of tvrora/ (xiii. 34, xiv. 15, 21, 
xv. 10); but this commanding side of His proclamation does not here come into 
such prominence as in the synoptical tradition (§ 21, b), because to the 
Johannean view true knowledge directly of itself determines the life, and 
inasmuch as His word is but the proclamation of a new revelation of God, it 
even at the same time contains within itself an tvroa4, which of itself works out 
its fulfilment, and it works, therefore, to purify (xv. 83; comp. xiii. 10) and to 
determine the whole moral life. But this it does also in the oldest tradition of 
the words of Jesus (§ 21, c), as the general early apostolic view of doctrine 


coincides with this, according to which the moral new birth is referred to the 
word of evangelical preaching (§ 46, 52, 128), 
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required a means of enlightenment. The light which this 
knowledge brings about, is the light pertaining to life (viii. 12: 
TO Pas THs tos); He only, who Himself has this knowledge, 
can communicate it to others; only the life of the true 
knowledge of God, which was in the Logos, could be the 
light of men (i. 4: 4 Son, scil. } év aitd jy, Fv 1d gas TaV 
ivOpsroy)? As, therefore, the sun, which brings light to the 
world in the physical sense, is called its light (xi. 9), so Jesus 
calls Himself the light, ze. the light-giver, to the world in 
the spiritual sense (vill. 12, ix. 5, xii, 35, 36, 46; comp. 
Matt. v. 14). Whoever enters into connection with this 
light-giver (€pyetas mpds 17d gos) has his whole being 
thereby laid bare (iii. 19-21); whoever follows Him does 
not walk in darkness, because He has a light which shows 
him the way (vill. 12 ; comp. I. i. 6), whereas in the darkness 
one does not see whither one comes in his wandering ways 
(xi 35; comp. I. ii. 11); he is a child of the light (xii. 36), 
4.e. one enlightened (comp. Luke xvi. 8; Eph. v. 8). On the 
ground of this self-testimony, the apostle designates the 
incarnate Logos as the true light which has come into ‘the 
world (i. 9), and now, not conquered by the darkness (ver. 5), 
which it is rather ever more conquering (I. ii. 8), it shines in 
the world. The result of which is, that God, who hitherto 
was hid in impenetrable darkness, so that He could be seen 
by no one, now stands before us in the clear light of revela- 
tion (I. i. 7), nay, is light itself, ie. has come to be through 
and through knowable, so that nothing dark or unknowable 
remains any more in Him (ver. 5). But, inasmuch as all 


1 Gess, p. 545, “‘ prefers indeed” by the life ‘‘to understand the Logos con- 
taining life in Himself ;” but » fa” with the article can refer only to the life of 
which it has just been said that it was in the Logos, and for the idea of the life 
simply to substitute that of the Logos is naturally pure arbitrariness. Comp. 
my joh. Lehrb. pp. 38-41. 

2 To refer this sentence, which, to be sure, according to Kiibel, p. 28, is to 
say (!) nothing specific about the new message, to the holiness of God (comp. 
Messner, p. 346) is impossible, since the holiness of God is already revealed in 
the Old Testament, and cannot be the specific content of the apostolic éyysaia. 
If it is said that this truth represents the essential basis of Christianity (comp. 
Huther in loc.), then our assertion is but confirmed, since that which is the 
basis (i.e. the presupposition) of the proclamation of the Christian salvation 
cannot be its contents. The latter interpretation of g#s has, moreover, no 
support in Biblical symbolical language (comp. my joh. Lehrbegriff, pp. 42-45), 
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true knowledge must necessarily determine the whole life 
(§ 146, c), the fact of a man’s being enlightened (ev T@ darth 
elvat or wepumareiv; comp. I. i. 7) must be known in his 
moral walk (I. ii. 9-11). 

(b) All true knowledge is but a knowledge of the truth, as 
such knowledge is the characteristic quality of Christians 
({. ii. 21; IL. 1; comp. § 107, a). If Christ, therefore, is to 
be the communicator of the life which consists in true know- 
ledge, ther must He be the communicator of the truth (xiv. 6: 
eyo eips 1) aAnOea kal 4 Sw). For this end indeed has 
He come, that He may witness to the world of the truth 
(xviii. 37; comp. viii. 40). But by the truth John by no 
means understands the sum of all that which is true, but the 
actual reality of what we know of God from revelation (comp. 
§ 65, b, footnote 3), therefore the revelation of the adnOuvds 
(I. v. 20).’ If the Logos incarnate in Jesus was Himself full 
of truth (i. 14), and could therefore communicate the truth to 
the world (ver. 17), then is this expressly declared, ver. 18, 
in this way, that He, who as the only-begotten Son stands in 
the highest fellowship of love with the Father, alone could 
show to the world His nature, which had been seen by none 
up till then. Just because the divine nature, which (when 
really known) of itself exercises a determining power over the 


and it makes the parallel clause say nothing at all; nay, in so far as it would 
deny the existence of any unholiness in God, it is almost a blasphemous tauto- 
logy. On the other hand, we have here a natural turn of the symbolism already 
current in the Old Testament (comp. Isa. xlix. 6, and therewith Acts xiii. 47 ; 
Luke ii. 82) and in Paul (§ 102, a, footnote 1, d), on which the figurative 
expression explained above rests. Light is the means of enlightenment (in the 
physical world), and therefore the image of the organ of revelation (in the 
spiritual world) ; but it is also, according to its nature, that which makes itself 
evident, and therefore the image of God perfectly revealing Himself in Christ. 
When Huther asserts that by this interpretation of the passage iv Xpord is 
naturally supplied, then even the evangelical proclamation, according to vy. 1-3, 
treats only of Christ, and it can be intended only to tell of what is given in and 
with Him. 

3" AAvdua is by no means knowledge, but the object of knowledge, and it is 
not therefore identical with Cw# (rightly understood), but the revelation of the 
truth is the presupposition of it. “Aazdem also frequently stands for that 
which perfectly corresponds to the nature of the thing designated (Aayaoptvor iv 
aanbsig: XVil. 9; ayaray ev drnbeia: I. iii, 18; 11. 1; 11D. 1; mporxuvesy ev wAndeion 2 
iv. 23, 24; comp. If. 4; III. 3), and which is elsewhere designated by the 
adjective zanéiwos (i. 9, iv. 23, 37, vi. 32, vii. 28, xv. 1, xvii. 3; xix, So saleii. Sic 
comp. Rev. iii. 7, 14, vi. 10). Comp. vi. 55: aandas Bowsis, 
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life (§ 146, c), is itself the contents of the truth, the truth 
has the power to deliver from the bondage of sin (viii. 32; 
comp. vv. 34, 36), and to work a life consecrated to God 
(xvii. 17).4 That is to say, God is here also, in conformity 
with His nature, as well dccasos, inasmuch as He does right 
at all times (I. ii. 29), and gives to each what is due to him; 
therefore, eg., true to His promise, He forgives sin to the 
penitent sinner (I. i. 9), as He is the simply holy (I. ii. 20), 
as in the Apocalypse (§ 133, a)? It is true that His right- 
eousness and holiness have been already revealed in the Old 
Testament ; but in Christ the righteous One (I. ii. 1; comp. 
xvi. 10), who was pure from all sin (I. iii. 5, 3: dyyvos; 
comp. vill. 46), is that revelation come to full, living view. 
As in the synoptical speeches of Jesus His self-manifestation 
in His walk appears to be for our example (§ 21, d), so is it 
here too (I. ii. 6, iii. 3). The knowledge of Christ as the 
sinless One is of itself normative for our walk, which in that 


* Hence that state of being inwardly determined by the truth (appropriated 
in knowledge), the é ris aAnésias sives, is known not only in all denial of the 
false (I. ii. 21; comp. i. 8), but also in the moral conduct of the individual 
(I. iii. 19; comp. ii. 4). Hence a walk in the truth (III. 4), or a doing of the 
truth (iii. 21; IL. i. 6), can be spoken of. The truth is therefore here, too, a 
moral principle, as with Paul (§ 65, 6, footnote 3); but not inasmuch as its 
contents are the revealed will of God as there, but inasmuch as the true know- 
ledge of God is necessarily determinative of the (moral) life. Closely allied to 
this, 2a#éee stands for subjective truthfulness (viii. 44; I. i. 8; comp. aandis: 
viii. 26, iii. 33—-v. 31, 32, vii. 18, viii. 13-17, xix. 35, xxi. 24; III. 12). 

5 The current reference of rod ayiov to Christ (yet comp. Gess, p. 525), which, 

‘however, is not to be proved by the equally doubtful zirod in ver. 27, is con- 
tradicted by the fact that Christ, while we have John vi. 69: 6 dis rot @zoi, is 
never called the Holy One simply. There is no need of the artificial explanation 
by +d &ywv (Ritschl, ii. p. 101, footnote), since the reason why God is here 
designated as the Holy One is clearly this, that He only as such can consecrate 
Christians with the unction to be His own holy possession. Just so is He, 
John xvii. 11, addressed as rérep eyice, when what is dealt with is that He, who 
has separated Himself from all creaturely uncleanness (comp. § 45, d, footnote 6), 
should preserve the disciples, that they may not be misled and polluted by the 
world. But if He is addressed, ver. 25, as wdérep dixas, the reference then is 
not simply to the perfecting of the salvation of the disciples (Ritschl, p. 117), 
but expressly to this, that He, in virtue of His judicial righteousness, awards to 
believers a different destiny than to the world which has not known Him (comp. 
v. 30, vii. 24, viii. 50) ; I. i. 9, too, does not speak of retribution, but of this, 
that He deals with penitent sinners as such (comp. Immer, p. 542). On the 
other hand, there is nothing in the passage to refer to any struggle after com- 
plete justification, a struggle in which the righteous Judge gives help (Gess, 
p- 523 f.). 
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way must be a sinless walk (I. iii, 5, 6) as soon as Christ is 
known as what He is, the sent of God (xvii. 3, 23), who is 
everlasting like God Himself (I. ii, 13, 14), who, having 
come out from the Father (xvii. 8), in His abiding unity with 
Him (x. 38) reveals the Father (xiv. 9), so that one has the 
Father in Him (comp. I. ii. 23; II. 9). Because this know- 
ledge of the mission of Christ is the condition of that 
knowledge of the truth which delivers and transforms, it 
there forms the direct contrast to the not knowing of God 
(xvii. 25); for he only who has known God has known Him 
(viii. 19). 

(c) But Christ also brings a new revelation of God.° What 
is revealed in the sending of the only-begotten Son, in whom 
God has given up the highest object of His love for the 
salvation of men, is expressly designated, I. iv. 9, 10, as the 
love of God (comp. John iii. 16, 17), the love which on that 
account is named, I. iv. 16, as the object of Christian know- 
ledge (xvii. 23).7 The apostle comprehends the whole con- 
tents of this new revelation of God in the sentence, God is 
love (I. iv. 8, 16); and the knowledge of this Being, who 
reveals Himself in love, shows itself to be livingly effective, 
inasmuch as it necessarily begets love in us (vv. 11, 19). 
That the sending of the Son, who introduces the Messianic 


© This, to be sure, does not consist in new disclosures about God’s transcendent 
being (Scholten, p. 77). It does not therefore teach us to know that He is to be 
thought of as a spiritual and invisible Being, yet as absolute activity (Baur, 
pp. 354-356, 403, after v. 17), or that He is life, as Frommann, p. 91; Késtlin, 
p. 75; Reuss, ii. p. 484 ([E. T. ii. 388], conclude from I. v. 20, although these 
passages, according to § 145, 6, footnote 5; 146, c, footnote 5, do not apply to 
God that He is light, as they assume, following the misunderstood passage, 
I. i. 5 (comp. footnote 2), or that He is a spirit, which Frommann, p. 101; 
Kostlin, p. 77, find in iv. 24. In the latter passage Jesus appeals to a know- 
ledge of God which was common to Jews and Samaritans, as even Reuss, 
ii. p. 483[E. T. ii. 887], acknowledges, but which ought, like all true knowledge, 
to prove itself effectual in this way, that we recognise Him as a spiritual Being, 
and worship Him in a spiritual way (iv. 23, 24); comp. also Biedermann, p. 172. 

7 The knowledge of this new revelation of God, after it has once come, is so 
much the measure for all knowledge of God, that Jesus directly denies that 
those have any knowledge of God who will not know Him as the only-begotten 
Son sent of the Father (vii. 28, viii. 19, 55, xv. 21, xvi. 3). All the great 
miraculous works which God did in Him are, indeed, if they are looked on, 
according to § 143, 6, as pictures of the highest spiritual blessings, nothing but 
revelations of the divine love, which shows itself in the Messianic times by the 
fulness of its distributions of grace (comp. § 20, d). 
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time, implies the perfect revelation of the love of God, is not 
alien even to the oldest tradition of Jesus’ speeches, only it is 
rather implicitly involved there in the proclamation of God 
as the Father of the members of the kingdom (§ 20); as He 
who is here also manifested (I. ii, 15, 16; comp. iv. 21, 23, 
xx. 17), inasmuch as His giving (I. iii. 1) and forgiving love 
(I. 2. 1, 13) is sure to them. But there, too, it is the 
revelation of the Father’s love which moves His children to 
be like Him in love (§ 25, a). And not merely by the fact 
of the sending of the Son, and all its blessed results for us, 
by which it is perfected according to I. iv. 17, is the love of 
God revealed to us; but since here, too, the Father is seen in 
the Son, the highest divine love is known directly in the love 
of Christ Himself (I. iii 16; comp. xv. 9, 13); and as Christ 
does in the synoptical tradition (§ 25, d), so here, too, He 
presents His own humbly ministering love (xiii, 14, 15), His 
self-sacrificing love (xiii. 34, xv. 12; comp. I. iii. 16), to be a 
pattern to us. Here also, as note b, the revelation of God 
given in the exhibition of Himself is determinative for our 
moral life. 


§ 148. Christ the Saviour of the World. 


The other side of ‘the Messianic work is salvation from the 
destruction into which the world, on account of sin, falls at 


8 Just so is the beginning of the fulfilment of the Messianic promise regarded 
by Peter as a gift of the divine favour (§ 45, b), and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the favour and the grace of God are again turned towards His people 
by the setting up of the New Covenant (§ 124, a). With Paul also the love of 
God is the ground and result of the new institution of grace (§ 75, c; 83, a), 
and it is a mistake when Baur, p. 400, says that the Johannean doctrinal idea 
is distinguished from the Pauline; that in the former the love of God is the 
highest idea, while in the latter righteousness stands over against it. For even 
in John the Old Testament revelation of righteousness not only abides, but it is 
perfected in Christ (note 5), as Christianity to him forms no antithesis to Old 
Testament Judaism (§ 141, a). Undoubtedly the apostle of love has seen 
(§ 141, d) most clearly and deeply the perfect revelation of God in Christ in His 
revelation of love. And if from here we look back to the statement that no 
one has seen the Father except through Christ, it is clearly evident from these 
contents of the perfect revelation of God, that it results from no metaphysical 
speculation about the unknowableness of God (comp. Reuss, ii. p. 430 f. [E. T. 
ii. 384]), but that it is the necessary result of this, that the highest blessing is 
given only in the Messianic times, and through the Messiah—the highest good 
which the apostle has regarded as that beholding of the love of God. 
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death (a). This comes about in this way, that Jesus, atoning 
for the world’s sin, purifies men from the stains of guilt by | 
His blood (0). Only when the world has been delivered from 
death by His giving up His life, can it receive eternal life in 
the other world (c). But even in the specifically Johannean 
sense does the death of Jesus, as the highest manifestation of 
love, bring eternal life (d). 

(a) The Johannean speeches of Jesus, like those of the 
Synoptists (§ 22, a), start from this idea, that the Messiah 
had to bring not only the consummation of salvation, but also 
deliverance (iii. 17, xii. 47; comp. v. 34, x. 9), and they 
presuppose the idea of cwrnpia as one well known (iv. 22), so 
that in the deliverance expected in Messianic times, only a 
deliverance from destruction or from death can be thought of. 
Whoever dies in his sins (viii. 21, 24) is lost; unforgiven sin 
leads to death (I. v. 16).1 Doubtless it corresponds to his 
idea of an eternal life already present (§ 146, a), that John, on 
the other hand, designates the destruction which sin brings with 
it directly as death (comp. moreover, even § 28, c), from which 
believers even now pass to life (v. 24), while sinners abide in 
it (I. 11. 14). But the definite distinction begins only after 
bodily death, since we are delivered from it only by the 
resurrection (vi. 39), while those who do not attain to salva- 
tion pass away without hope in Him (I. ii. 17). To be sure, 
the positive idea comes now with John into the forefront, by 
which, to those who have already received the highest good, 
eternal life, bodily death has ipso facto lost all significance 
(comp. § 146, a); but it lies in the nature of the fact, that 
the man, who by the divine judgment has fallen under death, 


’ Our apostle has then kept fast hold of the idea of the cwenpi« rooted in the 
Old Testament, and recurring in all the New Testament types of doctrine, and 
for him the Son sent by the Father, or the Messiah, is the Saviour of the world 
(iv. 42; I. iv. 14). To him, too, this deliverance is a deliverance from 
destruction (aréAua: xvii. 12), since wn dwortcdas and cwivas (iii, 16, 17) are 
convertible terms, or a saving the soul from destruction (xii. 25; comp. 
§ 34, c). He also shares, with the whole New Testament teaching (§ 50, d; 
57, d; 66, d; 122, d), the Old Testament view, according to which death, and 
that even bodily death, is the punishment of sin, which Frommann, p. 308, in 
vain denies. As little, moreover, does he deny the idea that bodily diseases 
are the resuits of sin (§ 32, d, footnote 4). This idea is combated, ix. 3, only 


in a particular instance ; but v. 14, on the other hand, presupposes it in the 
clearest way. 
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cannot receive that life, that therefore deliverance from death 
must go alongside of participation in life. 

(0) “Jolin hag by no means formed any new theory of 
redemption, as Frommann, pp. 450—454, and Kostlin, p. 182, 
ascribe to him, but he here directly connects himself, out and 
out, with the current apostolic type of doctrine. The assertion, 
that the evangelist sets forth with peculiar emphasis Jesus as 
the true passover Lamb, falls of itself no doubt, if the day 
fixed by him for the death of Jesus is historically correct, and 
if xix. 36, as is most likely by far, is to be referred to the 
passage Ps. xxxiv. 20. But the word of the Baptist about 
the Lamb of God (i. 29), a word safely handed down in its 
fundamental principle, does not refer to the Passover lamb 
(yet comp. Scholten, p. 134; Schenkel, p. 384), but to the 
mute, patient lamb of Isa. liii. 7 (comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 68); yet 
the evangelist already explained the idea, borrowed certainly 
originally from Isa, lili. 11, in this way, that the servant of 
God, by His suffering (of death), takes away the sin of the 
world (comp. I. iii. 5)? The way in which this takes place 
he explains substantially in this way, that he designates 
Christ as the author of atonement for our sins ((Aaopos rept 
Tov apaptiov nuov: I. ii. 2, iv. 10), by which His death is 
evidently conceived of under the aspect of a sin-offering 
(Lev. vi. 23, v. 16,18; comp. Kpios Tod itacpod: Num. v. 8); 
His blood has atoning power, and purifies from all stain of 
guilt (I. i 7,9; comp. 123, a; 134; a).2 In particular, 


2 We find the figure of the lamb of Isaiah in Peter and in Revelation (§ 38, d ; 
49, a; 184, a). But aie, according to I. iii. 5, and the ordinary Johannean 
usus loquendt, can be understood only in the sense of taking away, and not in 
that of ‘‘ taking on Himself to take away ” (Gess, p. 522), But it refers not to 
the deliverance from an immoral nature (Baur, p. 396 ; Schenkel, p. 387), but 
to the taking away of the guilt of sin, as even the plural in I. iii. 5 shows, 
because it refers to past sins, which load us with guilt. Only ver. 6 speaks of 
the way in which the revelation of Christ as the sinless One works also actual 
holiness in us, 

3 To refer xadupiZew to deliverance from sin itself (comp. Schenkel, p. 386, 
who, however, speaks of a sacrifice of purification !), or to that along with other 
purposes (Gess, p. 522), is contrary to the text, inasmuch as it deals with the 
past sins (ver. 10) of those who have sin (I. i. 8; comp. ix. 41, xv. 22, 24, 
xix. 11) generally, past sins which are acknowledged as such (ver. 9), and which 
stain men with guilt. For the idea of jaacués, comp. Ritschl, ii. p. 208, and 
Gess, p. 516, who, however, in an incomprehensible way, denies that by this 
covering for sin Christ is thought of as a sin-offering ; while Reuss, ii. p. 495 
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quite as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the sin-offering of the 
great day of atonement is thought of (Lev. xxiil. 27, 28, 
xxv. 9: uépa e€iNacpov), since here, as there, the Son of 
God, as the sinless (I. iii. 5, ii. 1; comp. § 119, d) high priest, 
takes away sin, while He consecrates Himself as an offering, 
in order to put men in truth into the position of unstained 
holiness (xvii. 19; comp. § 121, a; 123, 0); and as the 
intercessor with the Father (7apd«Anrtos: I. ii. 1), He makes 
good before the Father the forgiveness obtained (ver. 2) by 
His atonement (§ 121, c).* Believers have forgiveness of sins 
for His name’s sake, who designates Him as the itacyés and 
mapakArnros (I. ii, 12; comp. 1 9). 

(c) Inasmuch as Jesus atones for sin by His blood poured 
out in death, and thereby delivers the world from the destruc- 
tion which death brings on the sinner, He dies for the good 
of (dmép) men (xi. 51, 52);° and the apostle interprets the 
word of Caiaphas as a prophecy by which one has to die, so 
that the whole nation may not perish (xi. 50; comp. xviii. 14). 
As, according to § 22, c, Jesus gives His life to be a Avtpov, 
‘so does He present Himself as the Good Shepherd, x. 11, 
14, who gives His life for the good of the sheep, and that 
they may not become the prey of the wolf, may not fall into 
condemnation (ver. 12), 2.e. that they may not lose their soul 
in death (xii. 25). In this sense Jesus gives His flesh (in 
death) for the life of the world (vi. 51). As meat and drink 
sustain life, so His flesh and blood, which seem to be so sepa- 
rated by a violent death (§ 27, 6), become the means by which 
the world, which has fallen under abiding death, is maintained 


[E. T. ii. 443], and Schenkel, p. 386, footnote 11, combat any reference of 
‘Awowos to atonement and reconciliation. 

‘ The peculiar connection in which I. i. 7, cleansing by the blood of the Son 
of God, is introduced with the xowviz, reminds one of the way of looking on it 
as the blood of the covenant (§ 22, c; 49, c; 121, d), only that this way of 
looking at it is not followed out. Only in Christian fellowship (xomaviav Zyouev 
ver’ adAndAwy nal x.7.d.) has any one a share in the Messianic saving blessing of 
purification from sin by the blood of Christ, and the connection with ver. 6 
teaches that we can have fellowship with God only thus, with whom indeed no 
one stained with sin can enter into full covenant fellowship. 

° In the second half of xi. 52 the gathering together the children of God from 
among the Gentiles is not an effect of the death of Jesus, but the intended result 
of it, inasmuch as it is conditioned by the exaltation of Jesus from the bonds of 
the earthly life (comp. xii. 24). 
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‘in life (vi. 55). In both images there is nothing said of any 
bearing of punishment, but of a service of love, which Jesus 
discharges to the world by giving His life, while He thereby 
delivers it from death and keeps it in life. But it is natural 
not to think here of life in the specifically Johannean sense 
(§ 146, as Kostlin, p. 183, does), but of eternal life in the 
current sense (v. 39; comp. § 34, 6), which begins after the 
resurrection (ver. 29), and confers blessing for ever (iv. 14, 36, 
vi. 27).© To be sure, he who even here possesses eternal life 
has, as is self-evident, eternal life in this sense; but he could 
not have it, unless to the salvation given him in Christ, a sal- 
vation which gives him the former (§ 146), there was also 
connected deliverance from death through His death, who took 
away from us our guilt (note 6), and therefore made the 
communication of life in the former sense possible (note a). 

(d) One can only be struck by the way in which, at times 
in passages in which Christ’s death is spoken of along with life 
in the other world, a life which seems especially to be the 
fruit of that death, eternal life in this life is also spoken of, 
the reception of which, to be sure, is also made possible by 
that death, but it is brought about apparently in quite a. 
different way. Thus is it between vi. 51 and ver. 55, 
according to which Christ’s death works life in the eternal 
sense, irrespective of the true life in this world preceding the 
resurrection, a true life which is obtained directly by the 
appropriation of Jesus’ bloody death (vv. 53, 54); thus the 
eternal life which, according to ili. 14, 16, is produced by 
Jesus’ death, is evidently regarded, ver. 15, as a life possessed. 
immediately by faith.’ But this is explained in this way, 


6 It is clear, vi. 58, that the eternal life which the eating the bread of life in 
the sense of vv. 51, 55 gives, forms the contrast to the dying of the patriarchs. 
In this sense life follows, xii. 25, on the resurrection, and stands, I. v. 16, in 
contrast to death, as eternal life, x. 28, stands in contrast to destruction (comp. 
ver. 10), in which God’s wrath abides on men (iii. 36). In this sense the raising 
on the cross, typically foreshadowed by the brazen serpent (Num. xxi. 8, 9), 
brings about the obtaining eternal life (iii. 14, 15), which, ver. 16, forms the 
express contrast to destruction (comp. xii. 25). Only by a very forced exegesis 
can we bring these passages to the specifically Johannean idea of eternal life, as 
the attempt of Reuss, ii. p. 551 [E. T. ii. 494], sufficiently shows. 

7In I. y. 16, life, in contrast with death as the punishment of sin, is spoken 
of, although plainly (vv. 11-13) he had been speaking of life in the specifically 
Johannean sense. But this is easily explained there, because the knowledge, 
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that the death of Christ is but the climax of the revelation of 
the love of God (in the sense of § 147, c), whether one now 
regard it as the necessary consequence of the gift of the only- 
begotten Son for the salvation of the world, as that deliverance 
could be achieved only in that way, or as the fulfilment. of 
the divine loving will (x. 17, 18), which gave Him this cup 
(xviii. 11). Just so is it the climax of this revelation of 
love, in so far as it is seen in the love of the Son, which 
shows itself in the sacrificial death in the most striking way 
(xv. 13; I. iii, 16). In this sense the death of Christ is 
connected with His self-manifestation, which brings about the 
new revelation of God, as without it full salvation (eternal 
life) would not be objectively procured, and therefore the love 
of God would not be perfectly revealed; so thus without its 
subjective appropriation the revelation of God cannot be 
perfectly known, and therefore eternal life cannot in this life 
be perfectly obtained. From this point of view His death 
is the highest glorifying of God (xii. 28; comp. xvii. 4, 
xiii. 31, 32), as it is the highest glorifying of Christ Himself.® 


which is the true life, strictly excludes sins (§ 146, c); where these nevertheless 
enter, life can be restored only through the victory over them. Similarly, 
iii. 86, to continue under the wrath of God is regarded as the contrast to eternal 
life, because unbelief, which excludes life, is there regarded as disobedience to 
the divine demand of faith (I. iii. 23). It creates no difficulty, finally, if, 
according to x. 9, 10, he who has been delivered by Jesus from destruction finds 
pastures which afford him true nourishment in the positive sense. Thus the 
reason of this double sense of @w% lies in this, that John has taken the one from 
the current apostolic doctrinal of speech, but has coined tke other independently 
(comp. § 141, a); so little reason can there be in this, accordingly, to speak of 
“unclear thinking” or of ‘‘uttering himself,” since it is throughout clearly 
intelligible of what life he speaks. 

8 Only one must not, with Baur, pp. 379-881, find the latter indicated in a 
twofold signification of dotedas (iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32), or in the sense of 
doktCerbas (xii. 23, xiii, 31), since the former points to His exaltation to heaven, 
which was brought about by His death; but the latter to His acknowledgment 
on the earth (comp. xi. 4, xvii. 10, and therewith § 145, a),—an acknowledgment, 
to be sure, which, if it is to be general, presupposes His death (comp. footnote 5), 
but is not occasioned by it. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE APPROPRIATION OF SALVATION. 


§ 149. Faith and Fellowship with Christ. 

Faith, which forms the condition for the appropriation of 
salvation, because it alone perfects knowledge, is the confident 
conviction that Jesus is the Son of God (a). To reach faith 
there is needed a testimony of the object of faith, and this 
testimony must be willingly accepted, and therefore assumes 
a longing receptiveness (6). While the believer by the know- 
ledge of God through Christ receives a life rooted in Christ 
alone, he becomes conscious of being in Christ, and the 
important thing now is to continue in Christ (c). Then 
Christ abides in him, and becomes in him ever anew the 
spring of the blissful knowledge of God and of the new moral 
life (d). 

(a) The subjective condition on which the obtainment of 
eternal life (ii. 15, vi. 47, xx. 31), as also deliverance from 
death depend (viii. 24), is most commonly designated as 
faith simply.. The idea occurs much more frequently in 
Jesus’ mouth than in the synoptical speeches; but as there, 
it is used almost entirely (comp. Mark xi. 31, xiii. 21) of the 
confidence with which the word of another is accepted as 
true He is believed, as Moses was (v. 46; comp. vi. 30, 

1 Thus God is believed (v. 24) when we accept the testimony as true which 
He gives (I. v. 10); the Scriptures are believed (ii. 22), or the message (xii. 38, 
according to Isa. liii. 1), or the spirit of a prophet (I. iv. 1). Comp. § 40, ¢; 
139, 6, footnote 2. It seldom stands for trust in God generally (xi. 40, xiv. 1), 
as it does so often in the earlier evangelists (§ 29, ¢); and even, xiv. 1, the 
parallel siorevere e's tue is at once changed in what follows into trust in the 
infallibility of His word, inasmuch as, according to ver. 2, Jesus would not have 
said what He had just said had it not been true. Nor, xiv. 29, is it trustful 
confidence in Christ that is spoken of, as it there refers to faith in Him in the 
ordinary sense, in whom they might have been mistaken by His going away, 


had He not told them beforehand. Moreover, vicrevew stands, ili, 14, 15, in 
the sense of trust in reference to the parallel bye man, Num. xxi. 9, since the 


tert. compar., as John gives it, and expressly emphasizes it by the anteposition 
of pwr, lies simply in the salvation- bringing sYwdaves (against Huther, 
p. 25f.). The assertion that the moment of trust in the love of God is the 
tuling idea in the Johannean faith (Frommann, p. 557), wants any sort of 
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viii. 31), when His words are believed (v. AY x. 25° ‘conip. 
v. 44); He is believed when what He says is regarded as 
true (iii, 12, iv. 21, v. 38, viii 45, 46, x. 37, 38, xiv. Lee 
If this faith refers to the facts which His word announces, 
then it is the confident persuasion of the truth of those facts 
(iii. 12, xi. 26; comp. ix. 18, xx. 8). Thus Jesus demands 
faith in His divine mission (xi. 42, xvii. 8, 21), in His 
coming from the Father (xvi. 27; comp. ver. 30), in His 
origin from above (viii. 24; comp. ver. 23), in His oneness 
with the Father (xiv. 10, 11), in His Messiahship (xiii, 19 ; 
comp. vi. 69, xi. 27, xx. 31, I. v. 1,5); and the apostles 
confess faith in the love of God (I. iv. 16), which is revealed 
in His mission (ver. 9). But as the object of faith is here 
more exactly defined by the contents of Jesus’ self-testimony, 
so the speeches of Christ in our Gospel go beyond those of the 
Synoptists in this way, that faith is joined directly with Jesus’ 
person.” Faith, then, is the persuasion of this, that He is who 
He will be,'and its result, the confession that He is the 
Christ (ix. 22, xii. 42), or the Son of God (I. iv. 15, it. 23; 
comp. I. iv. 2,3; IL 7). The reason why, with John, the 
element in the idea of faith, which, with Paul (§ 82, d), and 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, a), forms but one side 
of it, as it has come into exclusive use only in the Apocalypse 
(§ 135, 0) and in James (§ 52, c), evidently lies in this, that 


exegetical basis. In the passage ii. 24, it is said, sored tavrsv: to trust 
oneself to any one. 

2 Thorsvesy els tw (vi. 35) occurs nine times, and soredew cis wdedy (ii. 11) 
twelve times. Yet itis quite wrong when Neander, p. 893; Frommann, p. 560; 
Messner, p. 850, assert that in this way the element of the mystical union with 
Christ is introduced by the idea of faith. Faith in the Son of God (iii. 16; 
xviii. 36, vi. 40; comp. I. v. 10) is, according to the connection of ix. 35-38, 
nothing else than the confident persuasion, that Jesus is the Son of God 
(comp. vi. 29), on which account faith, in the name of the Son of God, is inter- 
changed with it (iii. 18; comp. i. 12, ii. 23, I. v. 18). Since this formula can 
but say that we firmly believe of Jesus, what the name of the Son of God 
expresses of Jesus, it is then clear from this, that in the union with ¢is, ¢. acc., 
there is indicated no other fundamental meaning of the word, pointing to a 
personal relation to Christ. In the passage xii. 44, faith in the sender just as 
faith in the sent is included, as v. 24: mioredew oo rtp Paver (comp. footnote 1). 
Iorevi rg@ Oc is, according to I. v. 10, a mioredew eis chy Peaprupiay avrod, and 
morsiuy cis +d dvoun, I. iil, 28, is exchanged, as synonymous with merely eo 
évouers (comp. vill. 31 with ver. 30). In the formula sicreves els +3 Qae (xii. 36), 
it is at any rate clear that it can but refer to a being persuaded of the quality of 
Jesus, expressed by rd gas. 


\ 
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to him the life of the true knowledge of God is the highest 
good (§: 146). Knowledge, that is to say, is only perfect if 
there comes confident persuasion of the truth of what is 
known, so that everything which (§ 147, 2) seems to be the 
object of knowledge must, from the above, be also the object 
of faith. A knowledge won by reflection or in a syllogistic 
way is, to be sure, ever evident of itself; it carries in itself 
the evidence for its truth, and therewith its confident 
certainty. It is not so with intuitive knowledge, of which 
the apostle speaks, whose object is the revelation of God seen 
in Christ. This knowledge is immediate, and may therefore 
rest on a delusion; and this possibility has to be excluded 
for the consciousness, while confident persuasion comes if the 
knowledge is to be perfect (xvii. 8; I. iv. 16). Only by faith 
can it be so perfectly appropriated, that it really becomes an 
element in our spiritual life, nay, according to § 146, ¢, the 
special fundamental power, the living principle of it.’ 

' (0) That we may reach a persuasion of the truth of the fact 
of salvation, sure, excluding any thought of deception, we 
need a witness for it (i. 7). Only if other plainly trustworthy 
witnesses confirm the fact, that they have seen what each 
individual believes, that he has seen intuitively, can he himself 
be confidently sure of the truth of this knowledge.* In this 


3 Now knowledge is an advancing process, it penetrates step by step, deeper 
and ever deeper, into the secret of the revelation of God in Christ, although at 
each stage knowledge (§ 141, c). It can but advance, if it is to become at each 
stage a real knowledge, z.e. a knowledge joined to faith. In this sense each 
advance of knowledge is again conditioned by faith (vi. 69, x. 38), But along 
with knowledge, faith too must advance, inasmuch as it appropriates the deeper 
knowledge, and makes believers confidently certain of their possession. There 
are then stages in faith as in knowledge, although it is called, likewise, faith at 
every stage. The disciples already believed (i. 42, 46, 51), yet they reach a 
higher stage of faith, ii. 11. Peter confesses their faith (vi. 69), and yet Jesus 
seeks to lead them to faith, xi. 15, xiv. 10, 11 (comp. xiii. 19, xiv. 29). They 
finally protest that they have attained to faith (xvi. 30), and come only later to 
full faith (xx. 8; comp. ii. 22, xx. 29) The nobleman believes in one way 
iv. 47, in another sense iv. 50, and in yet another ver. 53; the people of 
Jerusalem believe (ii. 23), yet they do not believe in a higher sense (iii. 12), 
There are disciples who, as such, believe, but, according to Jesus’ judgment, 
do not believe (vi. 60, 64); one is the foundation-laying faith of Christians 
(I. iii. 23), another is the world-conquering (I. v. 1, 4). Nevertheless, at each 
stage faith works directly eternal life (6 wioredwv txts Cony aidwov), because at 
each stage it makes knowledge to.be truly living, in which eternal life consists. 

4 Elsewhere, too, waprupeiv designates such a testimony from one’s own éxpe- 
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sense has the Baptist, who was sent of God (i. 6, 33, ii. 28), 
and is hence trustworthy, given witness to the truth (v. 33), 
or to Jesus (iii. 26), because, through the onwetov given him 
at His baptism (i. 32-34), he was fitted for such paptupia 
(i. 7, 8, 15; comp. iii, 11). In this sense Jesus witnesses to 
the truth ae 37), because He testifies only what He has 
seen with the Father (iii. 11, 32), and His testimony is true 
(viii. 14), as every one may know from His unselfishness and 
sinlessness (vii. 18, viii. 45,46). Finally, the Father Himself 
witnesses for Him, partly in the Holy Scriptures (v. 37; 
comp. ver. 39), and partly by the works which He gives Him 
to do (viii. 18; comp. v. 36, x. 25, vi. 27) Such a testi- 
mony can work faith, but it works it by no means by any 
constraining necessity. Generally, those only who are driven 
by an inner necessity (vii. 37; comp. Matt. v. 6) to come to 
Jesus, or continuously to follow Him,’ first hear His word ; 
while the unreceptive are never once in a position to hear 
Him (viii. 43-47); and this hearing can lead but to faith and 


rience (ii. 25, ili. 28, iv. 39, 44, vii. 7, xii. 17, xviii. 23, xix. 35, xxi. 24, iii. 3, 
6, 12). Only, in spite of Gess’ denial, p. 519, the testimony of the water and 
the blood, I. v. 7, 8, is spoken of figuratively, inasmuch as the former testifies 
by the miracle at His baptism, of which the Baptist testifies (i. 32-34), and 
to the latter by the correspondence between Jesus’ death and the prophecies 
relating to it, as testified by the apostles (xix. 85-37). But fundamentally both 
these are testimonies by God (I. v. 9), who gave the vision to the Baptist, and 
by the other occurrences has shown forth Jesus as the promised Messiah. In 
the early apostolic preaching, too, the testimony of what they had experienced 
with and in Jesus was the special task of the apostles (§ 42, a; 1 Pet. v. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 16). But it is only in the Apocalypse that testimony comes to be so 
full of significance as here, in that Christ is the witness of future things, and 
revelation is called His testimony (§ 185, d). Comp. Rev. ii. 18, xi. 3, xvii. 6; 
ob poeprupes "Incod (comp. i. 2, xxii. 18). 

* Jesus is to be believed for the sake of His own word (iv. 41), and we will 
believe Him, if we are not to render ourselves guilty of an unpardonable sin 
(xii. 48, xv. 22). But, because His testimony is essentially about His own 
Being, and the significance of His own person, if any one will apply to Him the 
maxim, which is true in human things at any rate, that one ought not to bear 
witness of himself (v. 31, viii. 13), then Jesus can appeal to this witness, whose 
testimony is unconditionally true (v. 32), and who can witness of Him because 
He knows Him (x. 15). Later His disciples bear witness of Him, for they have 
seen His revelation of Himself (xv. 27; I. i. 2, iv. 14; comp. i. 14, xix. 85; 
I. i. 1, iii. 5, v. 7, 8) and the Paraclete (avs 26% Live 6), who likewise is fitted 
for this by direct observation (xvi. 13). Finally, every believer has God’s testi- 
mony in himself, inasmuch as he has experienced that God has given to him 
the true life by faith in His Son (I. v. 10, 11). 

® Jn addition to the fact that those who felt in any way drawn by Jesus came 
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love (v. 24); but it by no means leads to this necessarily. 
To many, even among His wa@nrai, His word is too hard, too 
offensive (vi. 60); they cannot receive His word, or they will 
not keep it as their possession (xii. 47). Only where there is 
the capacity and the willingness to hear Him or His word 

° A a io) > a 
(dxovew tis povis abdTod: v. 25, x. 3, 16, 27, xviii. 37; 
Rev. iii. 20; comp. vi. 60, x. 20; I. iv. 6) is His word or His 
testimony received (ill. 32; comp. Mark iv. 20), and now 
come faith and knowledge (xvii. 8, iii 11, 12). But as the 
rejection of His word, which essentially testifies of Himself, is 
a rejection of His person (xii. 48), so the acceptance of the 
same is an acceptance of His person (v. 43, xiii. 20; comp. 
§ 29, 6), and that, according to xvi. 27, directly involves love 
to Him, and this acceptance is the presupposition of faith 
(i. 12), without which there is no knowledge (vv. 10, 11). 
The confident persuasion of the truth of intuitive knowledge 
can be forced on no one, it comes to pass only on the ground 
of the longing receptivity, by the free act of personal appropri- 
ation of what is heard and seen.’ 

(c) Because the contents of that knowledge that blesses is 
the revelation of God in the person of Christ, there arises, by 
the personal appropriation of it by faith, a relation of person 
to person; and here begins the peculiar mysticism of the 
Johannean view of doctrine. As Jesus is conscious within 
to Him (i. 48, iii. 2, 26, iv. 30, 40, vi. 5, x. 41), that coming to Him is the 
expression for that longing susceptibility which is the first predisposition for 
faith, lying (iii. 20, 21, v. 40) in the free self-determination (vi. 35, 37, 44, 45, 
65). When their longing is satisfied, then that coming is perpetuated; it 
leads to a following of Him (vi. 2, viii. 12, x. 27), the token of abiding disciple- 
ship (wadnrai: vi. 66, vii. 3; comp. § 29, a). 

7 And therefore this is figuratively set forth as a drinking of the living water 
(iv. 10, 14, vii. 37), i.e. as a reception of the word of Jesus (comp. § 146, d), or 
as an eating of the bread of life (vi. 50, 51, 57, 58), ae. as a reception of His 
person as the organ of the revelation of God (comp. § 146, c), or as an eating of 
His flesh and a drinking of His blood (vi. 53-56), i.e. as an appropriation of His 
life given up in the sacrificial death as the means of our salvation’ (comp. 
§ 148, d). Just because believing knowledge comes to pass only by such an act 
of living, personal laying hold of the salvation given in Christ, can it be a 
living power even for the whole personal life, nay, eternal life itself. It is clear 
from this that faith, at any rate in the Johannean sense, cannot be without a 
‘¢turning of the heart” to Christ and to God (the revelation of whom He 
brings); but in the first place this turning is not trust, and in the second place 
it is not involved even in the idea of faith, but is the preliminary condition of 
it (against Huther, p. 28 f.). 
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Himself that He is in the Father, because His life is rooted 
in Him (§ 143, c), so the believer in Christ, because he is 
conscious that he has received his true life from Him in the ~ 
believing. susceptibility to receive His testimony of Himself. 
In contrast to the world, believers are in the Son of God, who, 
because He is Himself true, has given them the power to 
know Him that is true, and thus He has become the author 
of eternal life to us (I. v. 20). With the springing up of 
this knowledge in believers is this new relation to Christ 
given them of itself; the believer is in Christ, as the branch 
is rooted in the vine-stock (xv. 1, 5).? But as faith comes 
into existence only by a free personal act of acceptance 
(note 6), being in Christ can abide only in so far as, like 
Christ’s being in God, a conscious and willing act, it realizes 


® Not merely does the linguistic harshness (§ 145, 6, footnote 5) of the current 
interpretation force us to take év rd via aivod as in apposition to iv rg dAntig, 
but also the course of thought. Then, indeed, the being in God is really the 
result of the true knowledge of God (I. ii. 83-5), but it was not formerly said 
that we know God, but only that the Son of God has come and given us the 
power to do this. But the reason of our opposition to the world lies not in that 
(v. 19), since Jesus has come to the whole xécxzes, but in this, that we have 
received Him in faith, and now are in Him, while the world is and continues to 
be ty ca xovnpa. The point of the passage lies even in this, that Christ has 
communicated to us that capacity of knowledge (:dzoev), not by any one doctrine, 
but by His person, which as to its nature is identical with the zanéies, as the 
concluding sentence expressly explains, And even on that account is He the 
author of life for us, because only by His person does He communicate to us 
the blessed knowledge of God (comp. § 146, c, footnote 5). Comp. xiv. 20, 
according to which the disciples, when they have come to the full knowledge of 
the relation of Christ to the Father, know that they are in Him, inasmuch as 
they have the life given in that knowledge from Him alone (ver. 19). 

® The truth results from this, as does the mistake from the current idea, 
according to which faith in the Johannean sense involves mystical living 
fellowship with Christ (comp. footnote 2). Every believer is in Christ; but 
faith in Christ and being in Christ are as different as belief in the light (xii. 36) 
and being in the light (I. ii. 9), With as good right might we assert that the 
idea of knowledge involves that living fellowship, since, according to xiv. 20 
I. v. 20, the latter is given directly with the knowledge which brings life with: 
it. Faith is the subjective condition of being in Christ, but that comes only 
when the blessed results of faith come, even the eternal life which Christ 
communicates to the believer. The analogous expression, which expresses the 
oneness of the Son with the Father, designates also what is involved in the 
relation of the Son to the Father, only that there that relation is at the same 
time thought of as something known and desired by Him, because the Son 
always willingly and joyfully acknowledges and holds it fast; with Him 
therefore, there can be no distinction between being and abiding in ae 
(comp. § 148, ¢). 
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itself ever afresh in steady personal self-surrender to Him 
from whom the believer has received his new life. Hence 
Jesus exhorts to abide in Him (xv. 4). Whoever does not 
abide in Him will not always afresh receive life from Him 
alone, he has burst the bond which bound him to Christ, the 
new life expires, and he falls under condemnation (ver. 6).1° 
The continuing in Him is not faith, but it presupposes faith, 
as the being in Him presupposes the having become believing. 
It is the personal surrender. to Him in whom the new relation 
to Christ, which faith has brought about, is steadily afresh 
with conscious self-determination perfected, and it can there- 
‘fore, according to § 141, d, be designated also as love to Christ 
(xiv. 15, 21, 23, 24; comp. xvi. 27, xxi. 15-17). Only 
when the believer, by such a loving self-surrender, is willing to 
receive from Christ, and from Him alone, can the life continue, 
which he receives in the knowledge mediated by Him. 

(d) If the believer abides in Christ, then Christ promises 
to abide in him (xv. 4); Christ’s being in him is the correla- 
tive idea of the believer’s being in Christ (xiv. 20), as God is 
in Christ, because Christ is in Him ($ 143,c). Even on that 
account, abiding in Him is the condition of the continuance 
of eternal life, because only on this condition abides He in 
us, and gives us ever afresh the life of the true knowledge of 
God." We have received Himself as the perfected revelation 


10 But as true discipleship, the result of which is to be in Christ, arises and 
is maintained only in this way, that we receive and keep the words of Christ 
' (xii. 47), so neither can we abide in Him, if His words (xv. 7), or the gospel 
preaching, which imparts it yet more fully (I. ii. 24), abide not in us, since the 
knowledge of the revelation of God in Christ is communicated by means of them, 
—the knowledge which works everlasting life. In this sense Jesus declares, 
viii. 31, the abiding in His words, which is but the correlative idea to the 
abiding of His word in us, to be the sign of a real, é.e. a true, stedfast disciple- 
ship; only it is clear here yet more directly, that, with the abiding in His 
words, of which He is Himself the chief object, we abide in Him. And as 
eternal life, with which the being in Christ is given, can be thought to spring 
up only by believing appropriation of the life of Christ given in death (vi. 54), 
then this continuing in Him, according to ver. 56, depends on the ever renewed 
appropriation. Inall this we have only the Johannean expression for true sted- 
fastness in the bonds of discipleship, which Christ demands even in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 30, 0). : 

11 The sense of the expression, vi. 57, is, according to the connection with 
ver. 56, expressly explained in this way : Whoever eats me, and so abides in 
me, shall live, because I abide in him, and communicate constantly to him my 
life. Ifthe abiding in Him was always connected with His words abiding in 
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of God in Him, and just because this highest object of 
intuitive knowledge is, at the same time, a living person, 
Christ becomes the spiritual centre of life in us, who deter- 
mines all life, even the moral, by His effectual power. He 
only who abides in Christ can bring forth fruit by a new 
moral living activity (xv. 4), because He, without whom we 
can do nothing, then abides in us and works this fruit 
(ver. 5). And so he sins not (I. iii. 6) who abides in Him, the 
sinless One (ver. 5); and to sin is the sign that one has not 
seen Him, and by intuitive knowledge has received Him into 
his innermost life, because He must be the living power in 
us determining our whole life, excluding all sin (ver. 6). 
Thus John, while he puts Christ’s being in us side by side 
with our being in Christ, introduces by a general Christian 
form of expression (§ 62, c, footnote 4) his mystical method 
of view (§ 141, d), according to which that surrender to the 
revelation of God in Christ, coming from the centre of the 
whole personal life, is looked on as a relation of person to 
person, and he gives it in that way quite a new significance.” 


us (xv. 7; comp. footnote 10), then, indeed, He Himself, who reveals Himself in 
His words, abides in us in them. If we have by these words known Him, and 
therewith the revelation of God given in Him, then is the truth in us (I. ii. 4); 
if He has made known to believers the love of God revealed in His mission 
(xvii. 25, 26), then is He in them (vv. 23, 26). 

12 Even in Paul, Christ’s being in us appears side by side with our being in 
Christ (§ 84, 6); but while with him the latter is brought about by the former, 
with John, on the other hand, abiding in Christ is the condition of His being in 
us. It is, however, connected with this, that there the living fellowship with 
Christ is thought of as brought about by the communication of His Spirit, and 
the mystical directness of the Johannean idea is so thoroughly awanting to it. 
This intervention of the Pauline idea has, without more ado, often enough been 
imported into the Johannean idea (comp. too, Biedermann, p. 262), but incor- 
rectly. Not the possession of the Spirit, but instruction by the Spirit, in so 
far as that instruction teaches us ever better to know Christ as what He is, 
namely, as the complete revelation of God, brings about the abiding (not in 
Christ, but) in God, according to I. ii. 27. It is connected with this, that, by 
Paul, we are never exhorted, as here, to abide in Christ, because the being in 
Christ, brought about by the communication of His Spirit, must ever be realized 
on all sides, but, according to the nature of the case, can be only conditioned by 
the conduct of the believer, but not wrought. by it. Only in John has it come 
to be a mystical union with Christ, to a oneness of person with Him. Hence it 
happens that the Johannean doctrine goes quite beyond the Pauline in this 
respect, that it advances from a being in Christ to a being in God (§ 150). 
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§ 150. Fellowship with God and Sons of God. 


In fellowship with the Son we have, at the same time, a 
fellowship with the Father, according to which we are and 
abide in Him (a). The continuance of this fellowship is 
shown in this way, that God abides in us by His Spirit, and 
enables us really to hold fast to our confession (b). From the 
other side, the working of the revelation of God received in 
Christ, which determines the whole moral life, is represented 
as a birth of God, in consequence of which we are in Him (c). 
The result of this is sonship of God, or moral likeness to 
God (d). 

(a) As Christ is, and will be nothing else than the revela- 
tion of God, and therefore is constantly in the Father, and 
the Father in Him, we may be at the same time in both 
(xvii. 21: xaos od tratip év éuol Kayw év col iva Kab adtol 
év huiv @ow). What we see in coming to Christ, and the 
perfect appropriation of the revelation given in Him 
(§ 149, b), is yet, at the same time, the living God Himself, 
the seeing of whom is eternal life. In whomsoever the gospel 
proclamation, held fast by faith, abides, a proclamation which 
convinces us that we have the Father at the same time in the 
Son (I. ii, 23; comp. II. 9), he abides not only in the Son, 
but at the same time in the Father (ver. 24), as also, 
vv. 5, 6, the abiding in the Father is the interchangeable 
_ idea of the abiding effective knowledge of God (éyv@xaper : 
vv. 3, 4); he merges himself in Him with his whole spiritual 
life, as he sees Him in Christ; he wishes but to live in this 
seeing of God, and that already involves love to God, as the 
ever new personal surrender to Christ is love to Him 
(§ 149, c). Thus abiding in God is, to be sure, especially the 
simple result of this, that we abide in the Son; but as this 
constantly demands a free surrender afresh to Christ, so can 
we be exhorted to this, too, on the supposition that the Spirit 
constantly teaches us to know the full revelation of God in 
Christ (vv. 27, 28). But since this abiding in God is a con- 
tinual sinking of oneself in the highest object of knowledge, it 
brings with it directly, continuously, the enjoyment of eternal 
life. It is therefore said, I. ii. 25, that to abide in the Son 
and in the Father is the promise which He has given us, 
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when He has promised us eternal life’ But doubtless this 
fellowship with the Father? is not thought of as a oneness so 
immediately personal as the mystical living fellowship with 
Christ, inasmuch as it is constantly brought about by the 
latter, and by the revelation of God given in it. Therefore the 
truth of the assertion, that we have fellowship with God can 
be measured only in this way, whether a man walks in the 
light of the full revelation of God that has appeared in Christ 
(I. i. 5), or yet walks in darkness (vv. 6, 7). 

(6) But fellowship with God has yet another side. If the 
Father is in the Son, and the Son is in believers, then the 
consummation of their unity aimed at thereby (xvii. 23) con- 
sists in this, that with the Son the Father, too, is in them, 
wherefore it can be inferred from this, I. iv. 4, that He who 
works in them is stronger than he who rules in the world 
(the devil). But the abiding of God in us is throughout the 
result of our abiding in God (L. iii. 24, iv. 13) It is now 
said, to be sure, I. iv. 12, that in this abiding of God in us 
His love is perfected in us, because no higher evidence of it 
can be given, than if the living God Himself makes His 
abode in us. But yet, on this side, fellowship with God is 
not thought of as one so directly personal as that with 
Christ ; for, according to ver. 13, we know that He abides in 
us by this, that He has given us His Spirit (comp. also 

1 Tf we would not break all connection, a#rn must be referred to what precedes 
(comp. Haupt in loc.), so that it is defined, in general, by the predicate follow- 
ing. But thus is explained the attraction of apposition to 4 trayyeaia, which 
appears in the accusative, after this idea has come to be the object in the relative 


sentence, while it is unbearably harsh if 4 fa % ai@vos were the predicate of the 
sentence, prepared for by airm, and thereby the special main idea to which the 
words tend. 

2 What, xvii. 21, is designated as a being in Christ and God is called, I. i. 3, 
fellowship (xo1vevie) with the Father and the Son ; and as it was the object of the 
gospel, according to xx. 31, to bring about this eternal lifé by faith in Christ 
(as the full revelation of God), so, according to I. i. 8, is it the object of the 
apostolic preaching to bring about fellowship with those who already have 
fellowship with the Father and the Son, in order that they may be in them 
(xvii. 21). According to this, therefore, this fellowship, too, brings the enjoy- 
ment of eternal life with it immediately. ; 

8 This is the case also, iv. 15, where the relation is only apparently inverted, 
because by keeping fast hold of the confession of Christ, which is but made 
possible to us by the abiding working of God in us, it is reasoned @ posteriori 
first to the cause, and then to the presupposition of that cause, which is given 
by our abiding in Christ. 
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I, iii. 24). God abides, therefore, not immediately in us, but 
by His Spirit; and because this Spirit teaches us ever more 
to know Christ as the full revelation of God (I. ii. 27; comp. 
iv. 1-3, where the rule of the Spirit of God is known in the 
right confession of Christ), this dwelling of God in us, which 
is brought about by His Spirit, can keep us firm against 
antichristian false doctrine (I. iv. 4), and can preserve us in 
the right confession (ver. 15). That abiding of God in us, 
which corresponds to our abiding in Him, is shown even in 
this way, that our moral life is moulded according to His will 
(I. iii, 24).* But for the specific form of expression for this 
working of the revelation of God appropriated by faith, John 
has. Paned another form of expression, 

(c) That our whole fnoral life may be formed according to 
the will of God, there is required a divinely -constituted 
beginning of it, which gives to it its specific character as a 
life born of God, just as the bodily birth gives character to 
the bodily life (comp. John iii. 6). Only he who, with his 
whole spiritual life, merges Himself in God as revealed in 
Christ, can be ruled by God in the ultimate grounds of his 
life, or be of God (I. iv. 6).2 Thus to be of God (1. v. 19) 
means only that we are determined in the deepest principles 
of our life by the nature of the true God (ver. 20), a nature 
which has become known to us on the ground of our being in 
Christ, in Him that is true. As God is righteous, so every 

one who is born of God does righteousness; righteousness 
(1. ii. 29; comp. iii. 10), like love, constitutes the nature of 


4 As the correlative idea of the continual loving sinking oneself in God (note a) 
designates the abiding of God in us, nay, even the living presence of the highest 
object of knowledge in the centre of our whole spiritual life ; and as all true 
knowledge of God is a knowledge determinative of the entire moral life 
(§ 146, c), inasmuch as the being of God seen in Christ is necessarily normative 
for us (§ 147), so must the knowledge of the full revelation of God in Christ, 
opened up to us ever more richly and deeply by the existence of the Spirit in us, 
become a living power in us in the practical territory. 

> Wherefore the apostle, I. ii, 28, 29, from a man’s abiding in God, directly 
draws the conclusion that he has been born of God, as the latter is the necessary 
conclusion from the former ; and, I. iv. 7, from the fact that a man has been 
born of God, he concludes d@ posteriori that he knows God; and that knowledge 
is steady, lasting, only to him who abides in God. The seeing of God, III. 11, 
also, which has continued since its first beginning in the past (notice the perf. 
tdpaxev), and the being in God which is the result of this new birth, are inter- 
changeable ideas. 
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God, and so one knows by love that he has been born of God 
(L. iv. 7). He only who does good, and so imitates the good 
he sees in God, is of God (III. 11); for he who is born of 
God cannot sin (I. iii. 9; comp. v. 18), because no one can be 
regulated by God and at the same time by what is opposed to 
God. This being born of God, which accordingly determines 
the whole conduct of the individual, is a work of God (I. v. 1: 
6 yevvyioas); but as by God’s being in us (note 0), God is 
not thereby regarded as personal'y active, but what is specially 
operative is the revelation of God known in Christ; but that 
revelation agrees, to be sure, with His nature, and is called the 
truth (§ 147,0). But as right moral life, therefore (I. iii. 19), 
-and the confession of Christ (comp. footnote 6), which forms 
the contrast to the lies of the false teachers (I. ii. 21, 22), 
may be referred to one’s being of God, so also to one’s being of 
the truth. And therefore even the truth of God, which makes 
sinning impossible, is regarded as brought about, I. iii. 9, by 
the powerful abiding of His o7épya in us, ze. of the word of 
God. For the abiding of the word of God in them is indeed 
that which gives to the little children, I. ii..14, the power ever 
anew to overcome the wicked one; and that it does this by 
the new-born power of God, I. v. 4 shows, according to which 
it is only what is born of God that overcomes the world. This 
word, which makes known to us the will of God, and which 


§ Connected with the form of life which is right and acceptable to God, are 
also the confession of Christ as the perfect revelation of God,—therefore the 
apostles are of God (I. iv. 4), as they confess Christ, in opposition to anti- 
christian error, Christ as come in the flesh (ver. 2),—and likewise the continuous 
listening to the proclamation of that revelation; wherefore those only who from 
knowing God are of Him, listen to it, and by God’s abiding in them (comp. 
note 6) are put into a position to overcome false doctrine (ver. 4). If it is only 
said in this passage, that they have overcome false teachers in consequence of 
their being of God, and if, further, the reason of this is that God is in them,— 
which, according to note 6, is brought about by His Spirit,—then it is clear 
that the latter is but the right enlightenment which exposes all lies, but the 
former is that determination by God which alone makes one capable and willing 
to appropriate the revelation received, and to produce its fruits in life. For all 
that is born of God overcomes the world (I. vy. 4), out of which the temptations 
to what is contrary to God come to us, whether these be lusts leading to sin or 
an inclination to false doctrine ; and so the faith which overcomes the world 
(ver. 5), or has already, according to ver. 4, overcome it, cannot be the beginning 
of faith, which is the condition of all saving experience, but only faith as proved 
in the conflict with temptation, a faith which springs from being born of God 
(ver. 1). 
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hence, by the truth contained in it, is to preserve us (I. i. 8, 10) 
from that self-deceit which leads us to deny our own sins, has, 
like the truth itself (§ 147, 6), which also abides in us (II. 2), 
a delivering, a morally-determining power (comp. § 146, d), 
by which God comes to be Himself powerful in us,’ 

(d) Those who are born of God are called children of God 
(réxva Tod Oeod: I. ii. 12, 13),—perhaps intentionally,—never 
sons of God, so as not to approach in appearance the peerless 
position of the only-begotten Son of God, just as the idea of 
being born of God is never applied to the latter (§ 145, a, 
footnote 2). There is in this way nothing to prevent the 
perfect sonship of Christ likewise presupposing a perfect moral 
likeness to God, as the sonship of believers does a relative 
likeness. Christ is evidently called, I. iii. 8, the Son of God 
on account of His sinlessness (ver. 5), or positively on account 
of His divine righteousness (ver. 7; comp. ii. 29). And the 
name Son of God also seems, I. i. 7, to point to His sinlessness. 
But what is true of Him according to His original nature, is 
wrought in them by their being born of God, the result of 
which, as it determines the whole moral life by the revealed 
nature of God, can be only likeness to God in moral nature. 
Sonship to God is known by not sinning, by righteousness 
(I. iii. 9,10).° To be sure, this ideal is not even once realized. 


7 The word of God, therefore, is regarded, as by Peter (§ 46) and James (§ 52), 
as the seed from which the new (moral) life is produced. With this, however, 
we are not to confound the current combination (comp. Frommann, p. 191 ; 
Kostlin, p. 223; Messner, p. 351),—which, however, does not occur at all in 
John,—by which the birth from God is the beginning of the eternal life in the 
specifically Johannean sense. According to what has been said, footnote 5 in 
reference to I, iv. 7, III. 11, the birth from God is realized only in the result of 
the knowledge of God, in which the believer has eternal life directly (§ 146, c) ; 
it has to do, therefore, simply with the new determination of life, in which the 
salvation received in the knowledge of God (the Gan eidvos) works and shows 
itself outwardly. The Spirit, on the other hand, is not by John looked on as 
He who brings about this working of God ; rather the Spirit of Truth is known 
in this way, that His testimony is heard by those who are of God (I. iv. 6). As 
the whole idea of a being born of God is specifically Johannean, so the idea, 
occurring in the speeches of Christ, of a being born of water and of the Spirit 
(iii. 5) is nowhere further realized by the apostle. What is peculiar to him is 
distinguished, moreover, from the Petrine idea of the second birth (§ 46), and 
from that of the Pauline new creation (§ 84), by this, that it never goes back on 
the past that had to be changed. Even the dywdev yevndnvas (ill. 3, 7), with its 
‘from before,” points back only to the beginning of life laid in the first birth. 

* It is clear from this that sonship with John does not designate, as with Paul 
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To those who accept Him by faith, Christ has given not son- 
ship itself, but the power (comp. xix. 10, 11) to become the 
sons of God (i. 12); the last and highest realization of this 
ideal, a realization for the present fathomless, lies only in the 
future consummation (I. iii. 2). But as certainly as salvation 
in Christianity is never a merely future thing, but always an 
already-present thing, this ideal is realized by the truth from 
God, in the abiding é« rod Ocod civar. As those in whose 
world-conquering faith® the being born of God is verified, 
Christians know themselves as children of God (I. v. 1, 2); as 
those born of God, who even now do righteousness (I. ii. 29), 
are they even now children of God (I. iii. 2), who can quite 
well be distinguished from the children of the devil (ver. 10). 
But they know also that they have not become so of them- 
selves, but that God, as their Father, has made them to share 
His highest love in His highest revelation to them (in Christ), 
in order thereby to make them children of God (I. iii. 1; 
comp. iv. 12). And thus even here in the idea of sonship to 
God there is not lacking the consciousness of fatherly love 
(comp. § 147, c), but it is realized only in moral likeness of 
nature with the Father. 
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That which is necessary for the attainment of salvation is 


(§ 88), the Christian’s new standing in grace; it is not an objective relation to 
God (comp. Frommann, p. 626, who confounds sonship to God with eternal life ; 
comp. on the other hand, footnote 7), but a subjective quality, in which the 
world as little knows the children of God as they do God Himself (I. iii. 1). 
This is the sense in which Jesus, even in the oldest tradition, presents sonship 
to His disciples, as the ideal (§ 21, c) which must be no doubt reached, since 
God has revealed Himself to them as their Father. Elsewhere, too, in Christ’s 
speeches in our Gospel, the idea of sonship is taken in this metaphorical sense of 
moral likeness of nature. The right to call themselves children of Abraham is 
decided by the fact that one does the works of Abraham (viii. 39, 40); and those 
who do the works of the devil (viii. 38, 41) are called his children (viii. 44). 

° It is but an apparent contradiction if faith is, i. 12, but the condition by 
which only the power is received to become the child of God, and, I. v. 1, at the 
same time the sign of the birth from God accomplished, or of the sonship given 
therewith. For in the former case faith in His name is but the first stage of 
faith, which is sufficient in consequence of the receptive acceptance of Christ 
($149, a, footnote 3); in the other case, faith in His Messiahship is the proof of 
that faith, which has overcome the temptation to false doctrine (I. v. 4, 5). 
Comp. footnote 6. 
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also set forth as a fulfilling of God’s commandments from love 
to Him, and these require faith and brotherly love in par- 
ticular (a). But this fulfilling of them, and the loving mind 
from which it proceeds, are begotten ever afresh by the 
revelation of God given in Christ (0). The fulfilling of the 
commands of God in the actual reality of Christian life 
continues, no doubt, imperfect, and in that way it may result 
in the deadly sin of falling away (c). And so to secure its 
normal development it requires an impulse, and that lies in 
the prospect of retribution (d). 

(a) If the knowledge of the revelation of God given in 
Christ, and gotten by faith, produces, by its power to regulate 
the life, the being born of God, which tends to moral simi- 
larity of nature to Him, so, just as in the speeches of Christ 
in the synoptical Gospels (§ 21, ¢), the progress of the Chris- 
tian life seems to be accomplished by an inherent necessity, 
and the need of a law to regulate it seems to be taken away. 
Yet Reuss, ii, p. 485 [E. T. ii. 435], mistakes an essential 
side of the Johannean view of doctrine when he denies that 
here too, and very frequently, everything needful for the 
realization of salvation is put, quite as in the Old Testament 
way, under the point of view of the fulfilment of a divine 
command. Quite as in the synoptic tradition (§ 21, 6), Jesus 
requires the keeping, 7. the doing of His words (viii. 51; 
comp. I. ii. 5: tnpely tov doyov), which is identical with the 
words of God (xiv. 23, 24, xvii. 6), or the keeping His com- 
mandments (tnpely tas évToAds: xiv. 15, 21), which is at 
the same time a keeping of the commandments of God 
(xv. 10; comp. L ii. 3, iv. 3, xxii. 24, v. 2, 3; IL 6), quite 
as in the Apocalypse (§ 135, a; comp. § 136, 6)’ The 
fulfilling of the will of God, as it is expressed in these com- 
mandments, is accordingly the one condition of salvation 
(I. ii. 17; comp. xiii. 17); and this fulfilling, as in the Old 
Testament, is the doing of righteousness (I. ii. 29, iii. 7, 10; 


1 In this sense evangelical preaching (I. i. 5: ayyza/z) even contains a com- 
mand (I. iii. 11) ; it is even said, I. ii. 7, of the commandment drawn from the 
sum of evangelical preaching (i. 5), that it is the word which they have heard 
from the beginning, inasmuch as it is ever necessarily given with it. Moreover, 
all sin remains for the Christian to be a freeing oneself from the commandments 
of God (I. iii. 4: 4 apapria eoriy 4 dvouia), and every deviation from this rule 
(dixie: I. i, 9 comp. vii. 18) sin (I. v.17: wtiou ddinia cpmapria izciy). 
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comp. § 24, a). But John comprehends the contents of this 
divine will, I. iii. 23, in the command to believe on Christ, 
and to love one another” It is self-evident that God must 
require faith as the condition of all appropriation of salvation 
(§ 149, a); and although love is the necessary effect of the 
perfect revelation of God (§ 147, c), yet Jesus so announces 
it as the new commandment (xiii. 34, xv. 12, 17; comp. L 
iv. 21), the fulfilment of which is the sign of His discipleship 
(xiii. 35), and it is therefore characterized quite, as § 25, 0, 
as the chiefest commandment. But even if the thought, that 
all fulfilling of the divine commandments must proceed from 
love (comp. § 25, 6), is not foreign to the Old Testament, yet 
is this here brought into the greatest prominence, and every 
demand on the Christian is summed up in a loving mind 
towards God, as in the synoptical speeches of Christ, to seek 
after the kingdom of God or after righteousness, is but the 
expression for love to God (comp. § 26, d, footnote 3). 

(6) This comprehension of all the commandments in the 
unity of love to God, is now the means with John to adjust 
the more legal view of the condition of salvation with that 
view of the development of salvation which is peculiar to 


2 Moreover, from the connection of I. v. 4 with ver. 3, it is clear that faith is 
included in the commandments of God (comp. § 150, ¢, footnote 6). As it 
never comes except by the free action of the individual (§ 149, 6), it is the work 
required of God (vi. 29), a keeping of His word (xvii. 6; comp. vv. 7, 8); the 
refusal of that faith appears as culpable disobedience (iii. 36; comp. § 44, c ; 
82, d), nay, as specially sin (xvi. 9, ix. 41; comp. § 125, d). On the other 
hand, brotherly love is the commandment given (I. iv. 21) by God (II. 4) 
through Christ (I. iii. 22). And hence brotherly love (I. ii. 9, 10) is the clearest 
mark of belonging to the kingdom of light (ie. to the fellowship of the 
disciples), iii. 10, the chief part of dxasoodvn, ver. 11, the commandment given 
from the beginning along with evangelical preaching (comp. ii. 4-6), iii. 14, 15, 
the mark of the true iife and of being of the truth (vv. 18, 19). 

8 As the fulfilling the divine commandments in the case of Christ sprang from 
love to His Father (xiv. 31), so here, too, doing the divine will (I. ii. 17) is but 
the result of that love to the Father which excludes all love to the world 
(ver. 15; comp. Jas. iv. 4). As fulfilling the commandments of Jesus is the 
result of love to Him (xiv. 21), so the fulfilling of the divine commandments is 
the result of love to God (I. v. 2), a love which consists in a walk according to 
His commandments (II. 6), and makes the keeping of them easy (I. v. 8); in 
keeping His word is love to Him perfected (I. ii. 5); for here, too, to think of 
God’s love perfecting itself toward us (Ritschl, ii. p. 374) contradicts the 
whole context, which speaks simply of the confirmation of the knowledge of 
God in believers (comp. note 0). 
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him; and in this way, too, his mysticism preserves its 
practical character throughout, and is preserved from quietistic 
and even antinomian vagaries. As, according to § 149, ¢, 
that mystical abiding in Christ is at bottom one with love to 
Him, from which, according to footnote 3, keeping His com- 
mandments results of itself; so, according to § 150, a, to 
abide in God is such a loving losing oneself in Him, from 
which the keeping His commandments must come necessarily. 
It is hence said, I. ii. 5, that we, by becoming perfected in, 
that love of God which is shown in keeping His command- 
ments, know that we are in Him, and that the abiding in 
Him must be verified by imitation of the walk of Christ as 
our example (ver. 6). That this love to God, that is to say, 
is perfected in us, is the direct effect of the revelation of God 
in Christ which is apprehended by faith, and of the fellowship 
with God produced thereby, inasmuch as we know His love 
in the former, and in the latter experience it in a way which 
must necessarily produce love in us.’ We love, only because 


4 Whilst, therefore, according to the mystical view, Christ’s abiding in us 
must correspond to our abiding in Him, and this abiding of Christ in us by His 
gracious work makes us capable for all moral activity of life (xiv. 4, 5; comp. 
§ 149, d), so this activity is here the (psychological) effect of love to Him, and 
likewise the fulfilling of the divine commandments is the necessary (psycho- 
logical) result of love to God (xiv. 21); as, on the other hand, the abiding in 
God, identical with the latter, on account of the appropriation of the full know- 
ledge of God given with it in Christ, an appropriation ever fresh and living, of 
itself creates the new moral life, according to § 146, c; 147. 

5 In order to show the necessary connection of faith and love, John proceeds, 
in the second principal section of his Epistle, from the fact acknowledged in 
I. ii. 5, that it can be said only of him who keeps the commandments that he 
abides in God, but he now adds the new element that God abides in him (comp. 
§ 150, 6), as is known from the Spirit which He has given us (I. iii. 24). After 
he has now established how this Spirit may be known from this, that He con- 
fesses the incarnation of Christ (iv. 1-3), he can show, that he who has been 
taught by this Spirit knows God as He is manifested in the sending of His Son, 
knows Him according to His nature as Jove, and as he is regulated by this 
nature (born of God) in the deepest elements of his nature he must himself love 
(vv. 7-10). But not merely in the sending of the Son is God’s nature made 
known to us ; we know Him whom no one hath seen according to His nature 
of love perfectly in this way, that He perfects His love in us, while He, abiding 
in us, works godlike love in us (ver. 12; comp. with this Ritschl, ii. p. 372), and 
that love makes us (§ 150, d) to be children of God (comp. iii. 1: roraarny dydany 
bdwxev nusy 6 cds). For that it is He who abides in us if we abide in Him, we 
know from the Spirit He has given us, whose testimony of Christ agrees with 
that of the apostles (vv. 13, 14), so that the confession of Him is wrought by 
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He has first loved us (I. iv. 19), naturally, in the first place, 
His own self, who anticipated us with His love (ver. 10), but 
along with Him who begot our new life of love, him also 
who is begotten of Him (I. v. 1). Accordingly, just because 
the new life of love, which is begotten in us by the complete 
revelation of God, is in its deepest roots love to God, that 
perfect revelation of God creates ever afresh in us that mind 
of love which is the condition of every step forward in the 
life of salvation,’ as also in the moral life. God therefore 
here, too, only requires from us (as § 21, c) what He has 
Himself created in us by His highest revelation. And there- 
fore it is said, I. v. 3, that the commandments of God, in the 
doing of which léve to God is occupied, are not hard, 
because he who is born of God (ver. 4), 7c. who is determined 
in His innermost being by the revelation of God’s love, feels 
himself driven of himself to love Him in a way which makes 
love to the brethren, and therewith the fulfilling of His 
highest commandments, to be a loved and an easy duty. 


God Himself by His Spirit in us (ver. 15 ; comp. § 150, 6). But as we have 
known God’s love to be His peculiar nature, so we know, that to abide in love 
(which, indeed, is identical with love abiding in us) is nothing else than to 
abide in God and God in us, that the former is not in any way a result brought 
about by the latter, but is itself given along with the latter (ver. 16), because 
by it the love which forms God’s nature is perfectly realized among us (ver. 17). 

6 It is said expressly, ver. 2, that we know by this, ie. that it follows from 
the general statement in ver. 1, that we love the children of God whenever, é.e. 
as soon as we love God, and we show this love by doing His commandment. The 
current explanation of this sentence, by which he would say, that the love of 
God is likewise the sign of brotherly love, as the latter is the sign of the 
former, must, if it is to have any sense, introduce the thought that we know 
brotherly love as right if it is exercised in the way prescribed by the command- 
ments of God, and it overlooks the fact that it is not t¢v which is used, as is 
always the case in similar turns (comp. ii. 8), but dra». 

7It is true that the beginning of the life of salvation by faith in Christ 
cannot come without a longing for the divine (§ 149, 6), in which the germ of 
love to God ever lies ; out this germ is made ever more richly fruitful, and is 
unfolded in the development of the life of salvation by the revelation of God in 
Christ, just as it cannot reach any such development without surrendering itself 
lovingly ever anew to this revelation of God; but this latter is ever given of 
itself by the love to God which is begotten in us. It is characteristic, that for 
the apostle of love (§ 141, d) everything on which the normal development of 
the Christian life depends is in the end comprehended in love to God and 
Christ, as with Paul it is in faith (§ 86, d); and yet this confident self-surrender 
to the grace which procures all our salvation is something essentially distinct 
from that loving merging oneself in the revelation of God in Christ, which 
brings all salvation with it. 
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(@) If one looks at the Christian life from the ideal point 
of view, according to which it depends on the revelation of 
God in Christ bi aduett od aijew life, it is perfected at a stroke. 
As the believer has eternal life directly, so the birth from God 
also comes with the believer's being in God, that birth which 
makes all sin impossible. He who is born of God, and abides 
- Christ, sins not (I. v. 18, iii. 6), nay, he cannot sin (I. iii. 

; comp. §150, ¢). He who yet sins, has not as yet received 
.. himself that revelation of God by the knowledge of 
Christ (I. iti. 6, iv. 8; III. 11; comp. § 146, c), he is not yet 
in the condition. eS one enlightened (I. ii, 9-11; comp. 
§ 147, a). But whenever the Christian life is iogarded rather 
from the legal point of view, according to which a constant 
fulfilling of the divine requirements is necessary for its normal 
development (note a), then the possibility exists continually, 
that it is not sufficient for development, and this possibility 
is ever again realized (comp. § 30, 0).8 Even the fruit- 
bearing branch requires further cleansing (xv. 2; comp. xiii. 
10); the believer is ever yet sinning (I. i. 8,10, 1. 1), and he 
hence needs ever cleansing and forgiveness (I. i. 7, 9; comp. 
xx. 23), intercession with the Father (I. ii. 1, 2), and brotherly 
intercession (I. v. 16); he needs to be ever cleansing himself 
afresh from all stains of sin (I. iii. 3: adyviGeev; comp. 1 Pet. 
i. 22; Jas. iv. 8). According to this rather legal view, 
which cannot be dispensed with for the consideration of the 
actual reality of the Christian life, just as in the Old Testa- 

“ment (comp. § 42,0; 44,¢; 115, 6) a distinction is drawn 
between sins of infirmity, which do not destroy abiding in 
Christ (xv. 2), in which God, who is greater than our 
hearts, knows our deepest being in truth, although our heart, 
on the other hand, is ever conscious of fresh shortcomings 
(I. iii, 19, 20), and deadly sins (I. v. 17; comp. Num. 


8 The believer needs ever again to be exhorted to continue in Christ and in 
God (xv. 4; I. ii. 28), not to sin (I. ii. 1), but to continue in love (I. iti. 18, iv. 7; 
comp. xv. 17) ; he needs ever to be reminded of his Christian duty (I. i. 6, 
3, 16, iv. 11: é@eiaes; comp. xiii, 14); he has to be warned against the love 
of the world (I. ii. 15), and against being misled (I. iii. 7; comp. ii. 26). 
Although he that is bern of God keeps himself conformably to his nature 
from all sin (I. v. 18), yet Jesus has to ask the Father to keep the disciples 
(xvii. 11, 15). 

9 This so often misinterpreted passage does not speak of a silencing our 
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vill. 22: mand non) ; for the doers of such even the otherwise 
general commandment to intercede is no more required (ver. 
16), because God cannot hear such prayers (ver. 14), because by 
not abiding in Christ one falls irrecoverably into condemna- 
tion (xv. 6, and therewith § 149, c).” 

(d) If from an ideal point of view the Christian life is 
developed by an inherent ‘necessity, then, to secure its 
normal development, it needs no special motive; and 
if the believer has eternal life immediately, then the 
point of view of retribution, which for present service deter- 
mines only a future reward, seems to be quite shut out. 
But whenever the process of Christian life is regarded as 
a continuous doing of the divine commands (note a), what 
is necessary for the attainment of salvation appears as a 
service, for the achieving of which there is need of a 
powerful impulse, in view of the danger of the sin of falling 
away which threatens it, according to note ¢; and from this 
point of view, everything which was given in the progress 
of the process of salvation was given necessarily in the begin- 


hearts, because sei/ey can never designate that, not even in contrast to 
xareywoorey (comp. Huth. im loc.). Since, indeed, one angry may be per- 
suaded to allow his indignation to go, and so to silence it (comp. Matt. xxviii. 
14); but even the persuading the heart (which is certainly not meant), that it 
cease from its self-condemnation, cannot certainly be called a silencing of it. 
It can therefore only be said, that, if we know from our true hearts (ver. 18) that 
we are of the truth, if we keep up, as it were, our dialogue in the presence of 
God, and deal with Him therefore in the matter, how we will stand in His 
judgment, we will persuade our heart, that if our heart condemn us, God is yet 
greater than itis. Naturally, this cannot proceed from His forgiving love, as it 
is explained by a reference to His omniscience, nor from the strictness of His 
judgment, about which we dare not persuade our own hearts, when condemning 
us, but only from this, that He knows our innermost depths x +7: dAnbelus eva, 
even though it is not so verified outwardly, as it ought to be verified. 

10 The sin unto death is not here, therefore, as in the synoptical speeches of 
Jesus (§ 22, b), and in Peter (§ 42, b ; 44, c), final hardening against Christ, but, 
as in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 125, d), that falling away from Him by 
which the being in Christ is simply broken off. If one, who has already had 
eternal life by faith, ceases to be in Christ, and thus has not eternal life abiding 
in Him (I. iii, 15), then that is specially a contradictio in adjecto. The 
apostle explains this fact, which stands in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
ideal view of the Christian life, in this way, that members who fall away from 
the Church had never been her true members (I. ii. 19). They have therefore 
never in full reality appropriated the revelation of God in Christ, and no con- 
clusion can therefore be drawn from their falling away against its specific 
effectual power (comp. § 80, ¢). 
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ning of it, and may be put in the point of view of a reward, 
which is to be the motive for securing the human service 
necessary for the appropriation of salvation.” If in many 
such statements (footnote 11) only the earthly consummation 
of what is sought in service is the promised reward, yet may 
its future consummation as such also be kept in view, as 
§ 32, ¢, since John, according to § 148, c, distinguishes from 
the eternal life already present its future consummation. In 
this sense, to look at the reward coming at Christ’s Parousia - 
becomes a motive to abide in God, inasmuch as only this 
latter can give us confidence in reference to the final decision 
then to be made (I. ii. 28). Even on this account must love 
be perfected in us (in abiding in love, which is identical with 
abiding in God), that we may have confidence at the day of 
judgment, because we then, though still in the world, yet like 
Christ Himself already stand in complete fellowship with the 
Father; and love then becoming perfect drives out all fear, 
since fear carries in itself its own punishment, as it is but the 
expression for the relationship of love to God, that has been 
disturbed (and therefore not yet come to perfection), a relation- 
ship which must be the deepest ground of our new life of 
love (I. iv. 17, 18).% But as abiding in Christ or love to 


11 One is reminded quite of the way in which Jesus, according to § 32, 6, 
emphasizes the equivalence of reward and service, when He here promises to 
abide in us, as the reward of our abiding in Him (av. 4), although it is but 
according to its nature that the revelation of God received by faith should 
become effectual in us. He likewise promises His love to us as the reward of 
our love to Him when proved by obedience (xiv. 21; comp. xv. 10, 14),—that 
love to us which brings about the highest gift of the Spirit (xiv. 15, 16), or the 
love of the Father (xiv. 21, 23), which, from the connection with xvi. 27, assures 
us of the hearing of prayer (ver. 26 ; comp. ver. 23); and this hearing of prayer 
with the apostle is a result of obedience in fulfilling His commands springing 
from love (I. iii. 22; comp. ix. 31). Thus even Jesus Himself, according to 
§ 144, d, footnote 9, looked at the receiving of that which belonged to His 
nature and calling as the reward of His conduct on earth. 

” From the connection of I. iv. 17 with ver. 16, as explained footnote 5, it is 
clear that %» rode» can but point backwards (comp. Haupt in loc.), and that 
uso nay (comp. II. 2) is connected with rereaciwras. The same thing follows 
from this, that the clause with ‘va gives no sense, if it is to explain the 
zy rode, as then even Ritschl, ii. p. 374 f., understands it rightly as a purpose 
clause. But it is not possible by 7 éyéan to think with him of the love of God, 
because the of cerercioras-ty +9 dyéan in its correlation with rerercinra 1 
ayaxn cannot possibly be understood of the perfecting of our confidence by the 
divine love. Moreover, Haupt has, on the other hand, pointed to the parallelism 
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God proves itself by keeping His commandments, Jesus could 
set before the individual, v. 29, at the resurrection a destiny 
corresponding to his works; and, xii. 25, 26, to His servant, 
not shrinking from self-sacrifice for his humble service, quite 
in the way of the Synoptists (Matt. x. 39; Luke xiv. 11, and 
therewith § 32, 0), he could set an equivalent reward in his 
being honoured by the Father. In view of the glorious 
prospect which Christian hope opens up (I. iii. 2), the apostle 
in this sense exhorts to strive after purity from sin (ver. 3), 
as every stain of sin excludes from this blessed goal; and he 
warns them against being seduced to fall away, by pointing to 
the loss of the full reward threatened in the future life (II. 8: 
wa... poor mAjpn aroddBnre). 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HISTORICAL REALIZATION OF SALVATION. 


§ 152. The Preparatory Revelation of God. 


Israel possessed a revelation of God in prophecy, the last 
bearer of which was the Baptist, whose task it was to bear 
testimony for Christ (a). This testimony had an abiding 
significance, inasmuch as it was to lead to faith in the Son 
of God (0). The law, too, although it was already abrogated 
for the apostle for the present, is a revelation of God. It 
makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, and 
thus serves as a positive preparation for the latter (c). But 
the majority of the very people of the Logos has not received 


with the passage I. ii. 28, where also confidence at the day of judgment is made 
dependent on abiding in God, and it hence then follows necessarily that the 
tert. comp. with Christ’s abiding, which, as iii. 3, 7, can only be placed in the 
character of this abiding, is to be sought in His continuous abiding in God, and 
this, it is self-evident, excludes any fear before the judgment. But the same 
thing is shown ver. 18, but from the other side, according to which, by the 
abiding in love, which is identical with abiding in God, the nature of divine 
love is perfectly realized in us. Fora ceasia déyaorn, as it drives out all fear, is 
just the dydan rersdsmutvn in ver. 17 ; and if it is here spoken of love generally, 
then we also saw, note b, how indissoluble the love to God is from love to the 
brethren, so that the application can quite easily be made to the latter. 
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the salvation, although that salvation found receptive souls in 
the heathen world (d). 

(a) Even Judaism possessed a knowledge of God, in com- 
parison with which that of the Samaritans is designated as a 
not knowing of God (iv. 22);* there must therefore have been 
given even in Old Testament times a revelation of God, a 
thing which Késtlin, p. 88, wrongly denies. Doubtless, it is 
even said in the Old Testament itself (Ex. xxx. 20) that there 
was then no direct vision of God, such as the Son had with 
the Father (vi. 46), and as Christians can have by Him; yet 
the word of God came to individuals (x. 35; comp. ix. 29), 
or they saw a form of God (v. 37) in vision or in a 
theophany.? But the prophets could testify of Him from 

» personal experience too; for they had indeed beheld even the 
glory of the Logos (xii. 41; comp. § 145, a), and heard Him 
speak, as is plain from this, that, according to the Messianic 
interpretation of the apostle, they often introduce Him speak- 
ing G@i./17, xu..38, xiii, 18, xv. 253 comp. §.74,'¢ 116, c). 
On that account it is self-evident that the passage x. 8 can 
refer only to the contemporary leaders of the people, and not 
to the prophets of the Old Testament (comp. also, Scholten, 


1 The knowledge of God possessed by the Jews is, to be sure, only a relative 
knowledge, and it ceases to be a knowledge of God as soon as God is perfectly 
revealed in Christ (vii. 28, viii. 19, 55, xv. 21, xvi. 3; comp. § 147, ¢, foot- 
note 7); but so long as it corresponds to the stage of the revelation of God 
given, it is a real knowledge, and every stage of it is designated as knowledge 
simply (§ 149, a, footnote 3). Even the Samaritans had a knowledge of God ; 
but because, by their rejection of prophecy, they had excluded themselves from 
the higher stages of the revelation of God in Israel, Jesus calls it an odx sidévas. 
Even the revelation of God in Christianity is yet, according to I. iii. 2, not the 
highest, but as that which corresponds to the revelation of God in Christ, it is 
spoken of throughout simply as knowledge. 

2 If Jesus denied to the nation in His time both forms of prophetic revelation 
(v. 37), because prophecy had been silent for centuries, yet He will in that way 
confirm the truth that His contemporaries yet possessed the word of God, 
though only in the written records of those earlier revelations (ver. 38). Never- 
theless, it was a mistake if they thought that by the possession of these writings 
they already had (ver. 39) eternal life, i.e. the real saving blessing, as it was 
given only by the perfected revelation of God (§ 146), and if on that account 
they would not come to Christ, in order to receive it from Him alone (ver. 40). 
For these writings had their essential significance only in this, that they (i.e. 
God in them) but testified of Christ (ver. 39; comp. vv. 37, 46) or of His fate 
(xx. 9), and this was here done in many ways by the typical histories embodied 
in them (iii. 14, vi. 32; perhaps also i. 52). Comp. § 73, ¢. 
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p. 149; Immer, p. 539). As the last of these prophets, for 
the apostle the Baptist comes into notice (§ 149, 6), and 
exclusively as regards his yaptupia (i. 19); since he, too, had 
heard a voice of God (ver. 33), and had seen a form 
(vy. 32, 34), in consequence of which he could testify of the 
Son of God. But his significance must cease when the Light 
Himself had come into the world (vv. 7, 8 ; comp. iii. 29, 30).° 
For in spite of this, its testimony of the Logos prophecy is 
yet by no means a Christianity in the midst of Judaism 
(comp. Kostlin, p. 53), it rather ever testifies of the Bearer of 
the perfect revelation of God who is coming; this revelation 
it cannot give itself. Of earthly origin and of earthly nature 
the prophet, too, can but speak what is earthly, what refers to 
the earthly appearance of Messiah (iii, 31); and if Jesus 
comprehends His own testimony, so far as it had to do with 
what was earthly, with that of the Baptist (ver. 11), yet He 
only who has come from heaven can declare heavenly things 
(vv. 12, 13; comp. vv. 32, 33). But He can do this only 
after He has appeared in the flesh (comp. § 145); the perfect 
revelation of God and Messianic times come only with the 
incarnation of the Logos. Abraham had rejoiced in joyful 
hope at the day of Messiah, but only when the Messiah 
appeared on the earth had he seen Him (out of Hades);) and 
his hope had received its fulfilment (viii. 56). 

(0) The testimony of prophecy has its significance by no 
means exclusively for Judaism (comp. Késtlin, p.133). It is 
not merely to unbelieving Jews that Jesus points to the fact 
that the Scriptures testify of Him (note a); He shows even 
to the disciples how the Scriptures are fulfilled in His fate 
(xiii. 18, xv. 25, xvii. 12), and He does it with the express 
design, that they may be led thereby to believe that it is 
He of whom the Scriptures prophesy (xiii. 19), But the 


3 He was a lamp, who might have led His contemporaries to the knowledge of 
the truth (v. 35), and Jesus holds his testimony to be valid, as it could work | 
faith, and therewith salvation in them (ver. 34). But He needs no more any 
testimony of man’s, since He had received from the Father the testimony of His 
works (ver. 386), To be sure, He distinguishes from the human testimony of 
the Baptist the testimony of God in the Scriptures (vv. 37-39), a testimony 
which was yet given only by the prophets; but only because the divine origin 
of these was generally acknowledged, while the divine mission of the Baptist 
was not. 
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Gospel shows, above all, how weighty this testimony of the 
Seriptures is for the apostle, and also for believing readers. 
If, alongside the witness for Christ, he does not quite so 
strongly emphasize the promises of prophecy, that does not 
prove that it is done by him strictly only as an accommoda- 
tion for Judaism (Kostlin, p, 134; comp. Reuss, ii. p. 477 
[E. T. ii, 427]); but it is connected with this, that the 
Messianic salvation is for him essentially a revelation of God 
given in the person of Christ, for the believing reception of 
which there is required, according to § 149, 6, no testimony 
as regards His person, Yet even Jesus Himself sees, vi. 45, 
vii. 38, the blessings of the Messianic times prophesied in the 
prophets, and it is pointed out by the Gospel, with a design 
like that of but one of the Synoptists, that He is the bringer 
of the saving consummation promised in the Old Testament 
and looked for by the people. Even in the coming of the 
Baptist the popular questions about the Messiah are at once 
raised (i. 20, 25, iii. 28). Even the first disciples confess, on 
the ground of the testimony which the Baptist gives of His 
being the Son of God (in the Messianic sense) (i. 34), that they 
have found in Jesus the Messiah (ver. 42), of whom Moses 
and the prophets wrote (ver. 46), the Son of God, appointed 
to be the King of Israel (ver. 50). Jesus Himself makes the 
Samaritan woman know Him as the looked-for Messiah (iv. 
25, 26; comp. vv. 29, 42), and the people wish, since they 
_ have recognised in Him the prophet promised Deut. xviii. 15, 
to proclaim Him king (vi. 14, 15). Here, too, the faith of 


4 He sets forth emphatically how the disciple, in the holy zeal with which 
Jesus purified the temple (ii. 17), and in the entrance into Jerusalem 
(xii. 14-16), had seen a fulfilling of Scripture ; he points out in the story of the 
erucifixion a series of fulfilments of Old Testament words of Scripture (xix. 24, 
28, 36, 37; comp. I. v. 7, 8, and therewith § 149, b, footnote 4), and he finds 
in Isaiah the key to explain the unbelief which Jesus found among His people 
(xii. 88-40). The quotations are by John almost always introduced as simply 
words of Scripture (<iwev 4 ypaga: vii. 88, xix. 37; comp. xiii. 18, xix. 24, 28, 
36: ta i ypuda xrnpubas yeypapmpsyoy 2oriv: ii, 17, vi. 31, xii. 15, sometimes 
with the addition 2v +a vsum, or ty roils xpodAras: x. 84, xv. 25, vi. 45). Only 
in i. 28, xii. 38, 39, is Isaiah introduced as speaking (comp. § 74, a; 186, b, 
footnote 5). With the exception of two quotations from Zechariah, they are 
taken from the Psalms and Isaiah; and he follows, except in those two cases 
(xii. 15, xix. 87; comp. Rev. i. 7), the text of the Septuagint, and in part they 
are dealt with very freely (xii. 15, 40, xiii, 18, xv. 25, and especially the scarcely 
recognisable vii. 38 ; comp. § 74, 4). 
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the disciples is tested at a crisis by Peter’s confession, that 
He is simply the consecrated One of God, ie. the Messiah 
(vi. 69). In the lively popular scene in the seventh chapter, 
the question discussed both by the doubters (vv. 26, 27, 
41, 42; comp. xii. 34) as also by the believers (vv. 31, 41; 
comp. ver. 48), is, whether the signs of the Messiah agree with 
Him. The whole of chap. ix. turns on this, how the members 
of the Sanhedrim, since they have decreed excommunication 
for any one confessing His Messiahship (ver. 22), try to tun 
the man born blind, who had been healed by Him, away from 
believing in Him, and how Jesus leads Him to believe in His 
Messiahship (ver. 38). Once more the Jews ask of Him a 
frank confession of His Messiahship (x. 24), and, although 
He gives them more than they had asked, He yet evidently 
proclaims Himself to be the Son consecrated and sent by God, 
ae. to be the Messiah (ver. 36). Even Martha replies to Him, 
on the occasion of His deepest revelations, by the simple 
confession of His Messiahship (xi. 27). On the occasion of 
His Messianic triumphal entrance, He allows Himself to be 
saluted by the people as the King of Israel (xii. 13); and in 
the presence of Pilate He admits His Messianic kingdom 
(xviii. 37; comp. also xix. 19-22). Even for his believing 
readers it must have been, in the view of the evangelist, a 
matter of abiding significance for the strengthening and 
perfecting of their faith, that Jesus wished to be the fulfiller 
of Israel’s promise. 

(c) It is altogether a mistake when Késtlin, p. 135, asserts 
that John simply rejects the Mosaic law,°as in the synoptical 
Gospels (§ 24, c) Jesus acknowledges the whole law to be 
binding, in that He condemns the transgression of it (vii. 19). 
He argues from the supposition that pre-Mosaic circumcision 

5 It is a simple evasion when Baur, p. 398 f., asserts that the Jewish name of 
Messiah is introduced only as an antiquarian designation; that the Davidic 
descent of the Messiah is brought forward as a popular Jewish idea (vii. 42) ; 


that the entrance into Jerusalem appears to be but an accommodation on the 
part of Jesus. 

* As Moses is acknowledged to be a prophet in the sense of note a (i. 46, 
v. 46), then the law given by him (vii. 19, 23 ; comp. i. 17) can but belong to 
the revelation of God given by him ; and if the ypa@7 is acknowledged simply in 
its inviolable authority (x. 35), then the véu0; also belongs to it; indeed, its 
name, moreover, can but designate the whole Scriptures (x. 34, xv. 25; comp. 
i. 46), when it is used as the fundamental principal portion of the Scripture. 
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and observance of the Sabbath have equal authority (vii 
22, 23). He regards the temple as God’s house (ii. 16) ; He 
repairs to Jerusalem to the feasts, and He abolishes the 
worship at Jerusalem by worship in spirit and in truth, only 
for the future (iv. 21), not for the present (ver. 23).8 For 
the apostle, to be sure, who, moreover, regarded the high- 
priestly dignity as so high, that he looked upon the bearer of 
it as the (unconscious, to be sure) organ of divine prophecy 
(xi. 51), the abrogation of the Old Testament law was decided 
to be an event divinely willed by the fall of Jerusalem (comp. 
§ 141, a). The objectivity with which He speaks to the Jews 
of purification (ii. 6), feasts’(v. 1, vii. 2), the Passover (ii. 13, 
vi. 4, xii. 55), shows plainly that these Jewish customs (comp. 
also xix. 40, 42) found in his circles no longer any observance: 
for him the hour has already come, when worship in spirit and 
in truth takes the place of worship at Jerusalem (iv. 21). 
Yet he knows but the commandment, which is involved even 
in the evangelical message, and which even already has 
become old (I. ii. 7, iii, 11; IL. 5). But that even in the 
law of the Old Testament, which also indeed reveals God as 
the righteous and holy One (comp. § 147, 6), there is a reve- 
lation of truth, if it is but a partial one,—corresponding to 


7 Only on this supposition has the justification of His observance of the 
Sabbath any sense, inasmuch as Jesus defends it on this ground, that even the 
anciently holy ordinance of circumcision requires an exception from the Sabbath 

rest. If He, v. 17, will have the divine Sabbath rest, of which the human is 
to be a copy (Gen. ii. 3), not to be so understood as to exclude every divine 
working, then He here but explains the law from the Scriptures themselves, 
as § 24, b, inasmuch as He assumes that the ceaseless working of God is 
known from them—that working of God on which He proceeds. In this 
passage, moreover, He vindicates for Himself the right to do as the Father 
does, only in virtue of His peculiar relation to the Father (comp. § 148, 3, 
footnote 3). 

8 When arguing ea concessis with Jews He speaks of their law (viii. 17, x. 34), 
or with the disciples, He shows that even the law, on the ground of which they 
hated Him without a cause, condemns their hatred as groundless (xv. 25), it 
does not follow from this that He who, according to iv, 22, knew Himself quite 
as a Jew, will have nothing to do with this law. It is true that He proclaims a 
new commandment for His disciples (xiii. 34; comp. § 151, a), but not as 
though the command to love were strange to the Old Testament (comp. § 25, 0), 
but because the love which He requires is perfect love, practised after His own 
example (comp. § 147, c). Here, too, the new commandment which brings the 
perfect revelation of God is but the perfect fulfilling of the Old Testament 
(comp. § 24). 
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the preparatory stage of revelation,’—is clear from this, that 
Jesus finds even in the territory of the law those who do the 
truth (iii. 21), and are of the truth, because they are deter- 
mined by it (xviii. 37); and that the law was a revelation of 
God analogous to that of the New Testament, is clear from 
this, that those who do the truth are in God (ili. 21), and 
from God (viii. 4'7), quite as those in whom the New Testa- 
ment revelation has become operative (§ 150). The law 
also is, accordingly, a preparatory revelation, just as prophecy. 
If the latter, by its testimony, fulfils the first condition for the 
originating of faith, the former fulfils the second (comp. 
§ 149, d), in that it works that inner state of mind, which 
alone makes one receptive of the revelation of God in Christ. 
He only can know the divine in Christ who is willing to do 
the divine will (vii. 17), and he only who loves God will do: 
that truly. If the love to God, which is the abiding condition 
for the normal development of the sacred life, is produced 
even by the revelation of God in Christ (§ 151, 0), then must 
that love to God, which leads to the first knowledge of God, 


analogously be produced by the preparatory revelation of 
God." 


(d) Israel was the place for the revelation of God, which 


9 If John puts the revelation of law by Moses in contrast with the communi- 
cation of grace and truth by Christ (i. 17), the former is not thereby designate 
as something unreal and not of God (comp. Késtlin, p. 54), but only in contrast 
to the commanding revelation of law the perfect revelation is characterized by 
this, that it brings the gifts of grace to full reality. But, that between the 
partial truth, which, however, as it rests on divine revelation, involves no 
untruthfulness, and the perfect truth, there is no distinction expressed, results. 
from the Johannean peculiarity, explained § 141, c (comp. footnote 1). Besides. 
this passage, which reminds one of the Petrine use of the word (§ 45, b, foot- 
note 3), the idea of xdéps occurs, just as in Revelation (§ 135, c), only in the 
stereotyped prayer for blessing at the beginning of the Epistle (II. 3). 

10 Tt is even presupposed that the Jews might have been the children of God 
(viii. 42), and might have been able to love Him (y. 42), had they used aright 
the Old Testament revelation of God (ver. 39) ; indeed, this must have been the 
case, if they had wanted to be receptive of the revelation of God in Christ, for 
only those who do the truth in God come to the light (iii. 21) ; only those who. 
are of God and of the truth hear the word of Christ and receive it (viii. 47, 
xviii. 37), come therefore to faith. 

11 But love to God is, in fact, the fundamental demand of the law (comp. 
§ 25, 6), and in whomsoever the law had not constantly quickened the opposi- 
tion of the natural man, as it had done in Paul (§ 58, b), that man must it have 
driven to strive after a fulfilling of the known will of God (vii. 17), as it had 
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was given in prophecy and in the law, and which, as all 
revelation of God (i. 4, 9), was brought about by the Logos. 
Israel is therefore the very people of the Logos (i. 11),? and 
here, too, the saving historical significance of Israel is thereby 
firmly retained, for which it was prepared by His revelation of 
God. Because the Messianic salvation comes from the Jews 
(comp. Rev. xii. 1-5, and therewith § 130, c, footnote 4), they on 
that account possess the knowledge of God (iv. 22). In order 
that the Messiah may be revealed to the people of Israel, John 
comes to them with his baptism with water, to prepare for 
Him the way (i. 31; comp. ver. 23). Jesus confines, quite as 
in § 28, d, His earthly activity to Israel (comp. xi. 51). 
Briefly, when activity in Samaria was forced on Him rather 
than sought by Him, He turned at once to His artpis (iv. 44) ; 
and when He was told that the longing to see Him had arisen 
among the Greeks (xi. 22), He sees the hour of His glorifica- 
tion come—a glorification which is to become His only by 
death (vv. 23, 24). His earthly activity was by a divine 
destination connected with Israel; only after His death could 
His glorification begin among the Gentiles; only when He 
has been exalted could He seek to draw all unto Him 
(ver. 32). But, no doubt, He here concludes His activity 


done to our apostle, and it must have positively prepared him for the revela- 
tion of God in Christ ; while in the case of Paul, the law could prepare for 
Christ only negatively, while it showed that there is no salvation without 

Him (§ 72, 6). In James, too (§ 54, a), and in a certain sense even in Paul 
(§ 88, c), we found, moreover, love to God, inasmuch as it made receptivity 
for salvation sure, made to be a condition of salvation ; and that the religious 
moral striving, quickened by the preparatory revelation of God, made one ready 
to receive the message of salvation, even Peter teaches (Acts x. 34, 35). But 
while John designates the working of the preparatory revelation of God by the 
same expressions as those of the perfect revelation in Christ, he sets forth in the 
strongest way the essential affinity of the two (comp. § 141, a), without in any 
way thereby prejudicing the specific significance of the salvation given in Christ, 
since He also designates the nature of the thing, at the most diverse stages of 
development, by the same expressions (§ 141, c). 

2 If Israel is called ra 7d of the Logos, as the apostles are called the 
oi 4ds0s of the incarnate One (xiii. 1), then it is therein implied that he has 
chosen the former as well as the latter (xv. 16) ; and as there is no clear distinc- 
tion between what belongs to the Father and the Son (xvii. 10), Israel is here, 
too, the very chosen people of Jehovah, as in the Old Testament. Only under 
another Old Testament image they appear as the flock of Jehovah (comp. § 45, a), 
which He has enclosed in the fold of the Old Testament theocracy (x. 16), and 
then even as His household (viii. 35 ; comp. § 117, 0). 
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with the result that all work among the people who had been 
prepared throughout sacred history for His coming was lost, 
because this preparation had not in the least attained its end 
(i. 11).% This world-historical fact, which even then was 
tragically confirmed, had emancipated the apostle inwardly 
from his people (§ 141, a). He speaks of the Jews (ot 
"Tovéaio), but only as the representatives of unbelievers. On 
the other hand, He assumes that rays of light which the Logos 
had from the beginning distributed among all men (I. iv. 9), 
had fallen also on the heathen world, had been there received, 
and had become effectual. In consequence of which there were 
here and there scattered, like a dispersion of the true people 
of God, even children of God there, who require only to be 
gathered together (xi. 52) and put under the guidance of the 
Good Shepherd, to whom in their innermost being they belong 
as His sheep (x. 16). The question finally to be dealt with 
by Christ is not the distinction of Judaism or heathenism, but 
is this, whether here and there the preparatory revelation of 
God, which the Logos had given, had been received, and had 
restored the inner preparation, which makes one receptive 
of the perfect revelation of God, and which is shown in 


the contrast of woveiy riv adjOeav and gatrda mpdocew 
(iii, 20, 21), 
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Humanity, as a whole, is appointed to salvation, and 
requires it, because they are under the dominion of the 


18 The present generation of Israel had not appropriated the word of God 
(v. 38), as all revelation has to be appropriated if it is to become effectual 
(viii. 87). And therefore it had not produced in them love to God, and had 
not made them the children of God (vy. 42, viii. 42). They were no doubt 
Abraham’s seed (viii. 37), but not the true children of Abraham in the sense of 
moral similarity of nature (ver. 39); they did not really belong to Jehovah’s 
flock, which He had given to the chief Shepherd; they were not His sheep 
(x. 26), which He knew at once as such (vv. 14, 27). They therefore knew Him 
not when He came to feed His flock (ver. 14), and they believed not (ver. 26). 
There were no doubt some among them who really belonged to God (xvii. 6, 9), 
as they had allowed themselves to be made receptive by the preparatory revela- 
tion of God, who, as Christ’s sheep (x. 14), heard His voice (ver. 3), and fol- 
lowed Him (ver. 27), while they heard (ver. 8) not the voice of false leaders 
of the people, who would alienate them from Him. But the very people of the 
Logos, in whole and part, received not Him who came inte the world (i. 11). 
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devil (a). The devil is the author of sin, in that he, whose 
nature is bloodthirsty and false, seduced men to sin, to bring 
them to destruction (0). Those who surrender themselves to 
the inworking of the devil, and are his children, are unre- 
ceptive of the revelation of God in Christ, and fall under the 
divine judgment of hardening, which Jesus Himself by His 
appearance accomplishes (c). Beyond this circle Christ has 
broken the power of the devil, and those who believe on Him 
conquer him (d). 

(a) As the election of Israel in the sacred history does not 
prevent the Logos from working even in the heathen world, 
so the whole world of men in general’ is the object of the 
divine love, which has been revealed in the sending of the 
Son (iii. 16). God has sent His Son to them (iii. 17, x. 36, 
xvi. 18; I. iv. 19), and He has come to them (i. 9, iii. 19, 
vi. 14, xi. 27, xii. 46, xvi. 28, xviii. 37 ; comp. I. iv. 1; II. 7), 
and speaks to them (viii. 26), finally to leave them again 
(xvi. 28). Humanity as a whole is appointed therefore to 
salvation, a fact which Scholten, p. 58 f,, without reason 
denies. Christ is the atonement for the whole world (I. ii. 2), 
and the gaining of them continues the final goal of His prayer 
(xvii, 21, 23; comp. xiv. 31). But humanity as a whole 
needs salvation, because they have sin (i. 29); they need 
light (viii. 12, ix. 5), life (vi. 33, 51), deliverance (iii. 17, 
iv. 42, xii 47; I. iv. 14). The reason of this lies in this, 


1 The idea of the xécwos is accurately defined by John, as with Paul (§ 67, a), 
while elsewhere in the early apostolic type of doctrine, apart from the Gospels 
(§ 188, c, footnote 8), there is indicated a transition to the Pauline conception 
only in Heb. xi. 7, 88. Only rarely does 6 xécwos stand for the universe (xvii. 5, 
24, xxi. 25), or for the earthly world (xvi. 21; I. iii. 17 ; comp. elsewhere, y7 : 
iii, 81, xii. 32, xvii. 4), which in most cases is more closely designated as 
6 xoopos ovros (ix, 39, xi. 9, xii. 25, xiii. 1, xviii. 36). The formula ty cg xoopw 
civas forms its transition as a designation of the people in this world (i. 10, ix. 5, 
xiii. 1, xvii. 11; I. iv. 3; comp. xvi. 33, xvii. 18). This also is clearly evident, 
when the great mass of men as such is called 6 xocpos (vii. 4, xii. 19, xiv. 27, 
xviii. 20), and thus é xéewos comes to be in the end a technical term for the 
world of men asa whole. On the ground of this steady wsws loquendi, even in 
the passage I. ii. 15, which reminds one so much of Jas. iv. 4, 6 xo7~os may be 
but the world of men; at the same time mention is made, ver. 17, of their txupla, 
and 6 roy +o béAnua cov @zod forms the contrast to it, while the worldly mind, 
ver. 16, is designated as 7d tv r@ xeauy. Yet here there is no thought of the sum 
of all individual men, but of the world of men in their God-opposing attitude 
(comp. § 156, c). 
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that the devil here, as § 23, a, rules men as a whole (xiv. 30: 
6 dpywv tod Kécpov). This condition of matters is, to be 
sure, not necessary in itself, it is only established that it 
presently exists. Hence the devil is designated as 6 dpyev Tod 
xéapou TovTov (xii. 31, xvi. 11); and the world, in so far as in 
its present condition it is the territory ruled by him, is called 
6 Koopos odtos (viii. 23, xii. 31; I. iv. 17). It is the power 
of the devil, therefore, by which men are ruled when sin 
enslaves them (viii. 34); then, that this slavery to sin is the 
result of men’s fleshly birth (Schmid, i. p. 241; Frommann, 
p. 323); of this the passage iii. 6 says nothing, according to 
§ 145, c, footnote 12. 

(6) The devil (6 dedBondos: viii. 44, xiii. 2; I. i. 8, 10; 
6 catavas: xiii. 27; 6 qovnpds: xvii. 15; I. ii, 13, 14, 
iii. 12, v. 18, 19) is not originally an evil being in the 
dualistic sense, as Scholten, p. 92, yet assumes, following 
Hilgenfeld (pp. 143, 177). If he sinned from the beginning 
(I. iii. 8), according to the context, it is only thereby meant 
that he sinned before men, and hence became the author of 
their sins, which are designated as his works. Just so may 
he be the slayer of men from the beginning (viii. 44), inas- 
much as he brought about the slaying of men, when his 
temptations (comp. Rev. xii. 9) brought death on men, death 
the result of sin (§ 148, a). Further, he tempted Cain to 
commit murder (I. iii, 12), and murder, which he is ever seen 
to devise, is his work (vill. 38, 41). There is no mention of 
a fall of the devil, when it is said, viii. 44, that he stands 
not in the truth; this but expresses the fact that the truth 
is not the element of his life, by which in his speaking and 
acting he regulates himself./ But when the reason for this is 
given by saying, that there is no truth (comp. § 147, b, foot- 
note 4), ze. no love, no impulse to truth in him, as among 
the Jews, who did not believe on Jesus, and wished to kill 
him, on this account, that He told them the truth (viii. 40, 
45), then evidently a moral reproach is to be made prominent, 
It is therewith then given, that what is peculiarly his own 
(7a idva), according to which he speaks only lies (ver. 44), 
belongs to him in no metaphysical sense, but is his own self- 
condemned moral state. But whether this was in him from 
the very beginning of his existence, or was established in him 
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at some one definite moment by his fall into sin, of this John 
says nothing, and it is altogether foreign to his nature to 
think on this. But the idea of a strict dualism is simply 
precluded by his Old Testament monotheism (v. 44, xvii. 3; 
comp. also Biedermann, p. 131). 

(c) Although the devil is the ruler of the world, yet has he 
not the same influence by any means on all men. While the 
children of God, begotten by means of the preparatory revela- 
tion of God, are under his influence, only in so far as they 
have sin, but otherwise in their deepest nature are ruled by 
God, there are those also, who, in their deepest being, allow 
themselves to be ruled by the devil.* But the contrast to 
these two classes of men is not one originally metaphysically 
determined (Hilgenfeld, p. 141; comp. on the other hand, 
Biedermann, p. 197 f.); for as to be without God is the 
result of a historical working of the preparatory revelation of 
God (§ 152, ¢), the continuance of which was occasioned by 
the conduct of the Jews to the word of revelation (v. 38, 39), 
so to be the children of the devil is the result of a historical 
working of the devil, to whom they have given themselves, 
and which makes them unreceptive of the word of revelation 
(viii. 47). No doubt they cannot now hear the word of Jesus, 
and cannot, therefore, come to knowledge (viii. 43) and to faith 
(xii. 39), because the prophecy of the divine judgment of 
hardening (Isa. vi. 9, 10) must be fulfilled in them (ver. 40). 


4 As Cain, whose works were evil, 2 +0d xovnpoo 7» (I. iii. 12), so is every one 
2x gov dsaoac0v, whose nature it is to do evil (ver. 8). As the Jews are the 
devil’s children (viii. 44), because by their desire to kill (vv. 37, 40), and their 
lies (ver. 55), or their hatred of the truth, they are essentially like him who is 
a murderer and a liar from the beginning (vv. 38, 41), so the children of God 
are in general distinguished in their conduct from the children of the devil 
(L. iii. 10). 

5 Even the conception of their unreceptiveness as a judgment of hardening 
presupposes their own guiltiness (comp. Mark iv. 11, 12, and with that, § 29, d), 
and excludes the supposition of an original difference of nature. In their not 
being able is ever executed but the divine judgment on account of their not 
wishing (vy. 40), the psychological reason given for which, and which condemns 
it, their want of love to God and their ambition (vv. 42, 44), has no meaning, if 
it were based on an essential quality of their nature. When it is said, 
xii. 37, 38, that they believed not, in order that the prophecy of the nation’s 
unbelief (Isa. liii. 1) might be fulfilled, it is at any rate implied by this, that 
the fact of their unbelief was foreseen in the divine purpose, and had accord- 
ingly to come ; but the context of the quite analogous passage, xv. 25, shows 


° 
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Nay, it is Jesus Himself who executes this judgment of God 
by His appearance (ix. 39) ;° but he explicitly states before- 
hand that this judgment comes upon them on account of their 
own sin (ver. 41). But if those who do evil, because they do 
not wish to be convicted of their sins, hate the light that has 
come into the world, and flee from it (comp. vii. 7), then is 
that their judgment (iii. 19, 20), inasmuch as it is therewith 
decided in their case that they cannot attain to faith, and 
thereby to salvation (ver. 18). And if the Son gives life to 
whom He will (v. 21), and if, in complete harmony with the 
divine will (vi. 40), He gives it only to those who hear His 
voice and believe (v. 24, 25), then does He in that case 
exercise the power to judge committed to Him (ver. 27), 
while He condemns the unreceptive, who heard not His voice, 
to exclusion from salvation, Finally, here, too, it is but the 
divine rule, according to which the simple, because they are 
receptive of the light, are led on by Him to knowledge, the 
wise are hardened in their unreceptive darkness (Matt. xi. 25; 
comp. § 29, d); by this rule does He execute the judicial 
decision as to the fate of men (ix. 39).” 

(d) If God, by means of the preparatory revelation, seeks 
to make men His children, and the devil by means of his 
temptations seeks to make them his children, then even 

a 
that their hatred thus predicted remained inexcusable, and therefore self-con- 
demned sin (vy. 22-24). Even in the betrayal of Judas a divine purpose had 
to be executed (xiii. 18, xvii. 12), and yet that deed abides a work of the devil 
(xiii. 2, 27), which Judas did, because he had made himself the organ of the 
devil (vi. 70). 

‘Indeed, Jesus brings here into sharpest prominence, as in the synoptical 
tradition (14, d), that He has not come to execute the Messianic judgment 
(iii, 17, xii. 47 ; comp. vili. 15). But yet, ina certain sense, He must execute 
this Messianic work, even during His earthly life, in order to show Himself to 
be the Son sent by God, z.e. the Messiah (§ 148, 6), as He also executed God’s 
judgment of hardening, according to Mark iv. 11, 12. Moreover, since Jesus 
does not cease to care for unbelieving Jews, and since the evangelist repeatedly 
mentions that He yet gained over many of them (xi. 45, xii. 11, 42), it is clear 
that the unreceptiveness of the children of the devil is yet nothing unconquer- 
able, and hence cannot be metaphysically accounted for. Even with Paul, this 
divine judgment of hardening is nothing final and unchangeable (§ 91, d). A 
child of the devil can cease to be a child of the devil, and can thus become 
receptive of salvation. But a metaphysical difference of nature between the two 
classes of men is even shut out by the designing of all men to salvation (note a). 

7 In this way the common idea is explained, according to which the appear- 
of Jesus brings a crisis, in the sense of a separation, between the two classes of 
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throughout the pre-Christian times there goes on a struggle 
between God and the devil. Christ is come to lead this con- 
flict to victory, in that He destroys the works of the devil 
(I. iii. 8). The world’s ruler finds in Jesus, who at all times 
did His Father’s will from love (xiv. 31), no room for his 
lordship (v. 30); Jesus does not in the least belong to the 
world ruled by him (viii. 23, xvii. 14, 16). Thus is the 
curse of his rule thereby broken (comp. § 23, c), and from 
this one point may the region ruled by him be reconquered 
step by step. Jesus has conquered the world that was 
hostile to Him (xvi. 33), in that He, in spite of all its 
opposition, has organized a fellowship of disciples, who no 
more belong to the world, as the territory ruled by the devil 
(xv. 19, xvii. 14), and has preserved them from the devil 
and the destruction which he brings (xvii. 12).8 One only 
surrenders himself to the devil (vi. 70), and while the devil 
inspires him with the thought of treachery (xiii. 2), and gives 
him opportunity to carry it out (ver. 27), he comes to destroy 
Jesus in death (xiv. 30). But while Jesus in the free 
obedience of love goes to face death (ver. 31), and now through 
death returns to the Father, He is proved to be the righteous 
One (xvi. 10), and the devil is judged because he has slain 
the “ae One (v. 11), not as though the devil had even 
now ceased to rule the world. The world in its antagonism 
to the community of the disciples (xiv. 17, 19, 22, xv. 18, 


men (Frommann, p. 660; Kostlin, p. 185 f. ; Reuss, ii. p. 499 [E. T. ii. 446]). 
Such a separation doubtless comes, in that the children of God accept the salva- 
tion He brings, while the children of the devil are hardened, and are deprived 
of salvation. Thus their contrasted positions are made clear, in that they, in 
the decisive crisis which Christ’s appearance introduces, deal with it in opposite 
ways, and therefore experience opposite results from it. But xpi, in John, 
does not on that account designate this separation, but always the judicial 
decision brought with it, as to the fate of men, as even Scholten, p. 126, footnote, 
acknowledges. 

8 Otherwise expressed, Jesus brings the light, and although the darkness, 
produced by the ruler of darkness, sets itself in hostile opposition, to destroy 
His work (xii. 35), yet it cannot overcome the light (i. 5), rather it is bit by bit 
conquered by it (I. ii. 8), inasmuch as a condition of light has been established 
on the earth in the community of believers. The world, on the other hand, has 
in whole and in part not known Him (i, 10, xvii. 25 ; comp. of dvdpuaa: ili, 19, 
and therewith even § 33, c, footnote 5), inasmuch as it has surrendered itself 
to the dominion of the devil, and hates Jesus, who brings its sin to its conscious- 
ness (vii. 7). 
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19, xvi. 8, xvii. 9, 14-16; IL. i, 15-17, iii. 1, 13, iv. 5), ae. 
go far as it is and continues to be the world, remains his 
kingdom, he is and works in it (I. iv. 4), as God and Christ 
do in believers ; they are quite in his power, without wills of 
their own (I. v. 19). But there is and continues also in the 
world a holy place, where he can no more disturb the fellow- 
ship of those who are born of God, who are inaccessible to 
his influence (ver. 18), but not by any essential determination 
of nature, but because they always keep themselves, having 
been born of God. It is true he ever seeks even yet to 
destroy them, but God keeps them at Christ’s intercession 
(xvii. 15), and they themselves, being made strong by Jesus’ 
word, overcome the devil (I. ii. 13, 14) and the world united 
with him (I. iv. 4, v. 4, 5: vexay, quite as in Rev., § 138, 5), 
the world which is judged with him by Christ’s death (xii. 31). 
But in the proportion in which the exalted One extends His 
activity to all (ver. 32), there opens up the prospect of a final 
conversion of the world (xvii, 21, 23), which, at least so far 
as the divine destination is concerned (note a), is unlimited, 
and in that way the complete subjugation of the devil is 
presented to view.’ 


§ 154. The Church of the Disciples.  —~ 


Those, who by means of the preparatory revelation of God 
had been made receptive, were given to Christ by God, while 
God leads them to Him, and teaches them to know Him (a). 
Thus the circle of the first disciples is formed, those disciples 


9 Quite as in Revelation, the history of the Messiah and of His Church is a 
history of the conflict between God and the devil, who in the end is driven 
entirely out of his kingdom (xii. 31), only that here he rather looks back to the 
beginning of that conflict, while in the other the final decision of that conflict 
is especially kept in view (§ 133, d). This point of view is not awanting even 
in the speeches of Jesus as in the oldest tradition. But if there the contest 
with daemons as the organs of Satan is rather kept in view (§ 83, c), here, where 
everything is traced back to its deepest principle (§ 141, ¢), this rather external 
side of that conflict is repeated, only that one has no right on that account, 
with Frommann, p. 329, to deny that the apostle believes in daemons, Here, too, 
Jesus denies that He is possessed by a devil (viii. 49 ; comp. Mark iii. 22, 30), 
as He had been charged (vii. 20, viii. 48, 52, x. 20; comp. ver. 21). The 
general Old Testament belief in angels likewise is as little awanting in the 


Gospel (xx. 12, i, 52; comp. xii. 29), even though v. 4 is undoubtedly a false 
addition. 
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whom He had chosen, and appointed to be His messengers, 
that they may carry forward the work begun by Him to 
wider issues (0). He promises to see them again after His 
resurrection, to make them sure of their indissoluble union 
with Him, the Living One, and of His abiding gracious 
presence (c). But that they may be able to perform their 
work, they receive the promise that their prayers will be 
heard for everything they ask in His name, and they get also 
the power to forgive sins (@). 

(a) Those in whom the preparatory revelation of God has 
achieved its object, and who on that account really belong to 
God (§ 152, d), God gives to Christ (xvii. 6, 9), that He may 
give them eternal life, and keep them from destruction (xvii. 
2, x. 28, 29; comp. vi. 39). The evangelist describes in the 
apparently accidental finding of the first disciples, how God 
leads receptive souls to Christ (i. 42, 44, 46); for what God 
gives Him, comes to Him (vi. 37), sees the Son and believes on 
Him (ver. 40 ; comp. with ver. 39). But this is not so to be 
regarded as though God begot faith in them by an irresistible 
inner impulse, since, ver. 40, their faith is regarded as expressly 
brought about psychologically by their seeing. No one, it is 
true, can come to Him, if the Father does not draw him 
(ver. 44); but this drawing, according to § 149, d, takes place by 
the effectual testimony necessary for the production of faith, 
which the Father gives to the Son in the Scriptures and in 
the works, and by the fact that He teaches men to know 
Christ as what He is In this divine giving there is there- 
fore no divine predestination meant, in virtue of which God 
leads individuals irresistibly and irrevocably to salvation, 


1 Such a teaching is expressively characterized as the drawing of the Father 
(vi. 45). Butwhether in conformity with the prophecy (Isa. liv. 13) He equally 
teaches all, and so those only who on the ground of the receptivity (xvii. 6, 9, 
x. 27) wrought in them, according to § 152, c, hear such teaching and learn, are 
really drawn to Christ and come to Him (vi. 45). But as God leads souls to 
Ohrist, so He unloosens the bonds of their outward fellowship with Him, when 
the evident want of an effective result from the revelation of God given in Him 
shows that they inwardly do not really belong to Him, or that they do not 
abide in Him (xv. 2; comp. vv. 5, 6). There comes a time when those even 
outwardly depart from Him (vi. 66), of whom Jesus had from the beginning 
known that they did not belong to Him in truth, although they seemed alike 
to believe on Him (vi, 64), and even this separation is traced back to a divine 
.destination (I. ii. 19: iva Qavepudacw). 
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when He works in them receptivity to believe (comp. Kostlin, 
p. 156), for the whole world is indeed appointed to salvation. 
It refers only to this, that every result is given to Jesus by 
God (iii. 27 ; comp. xix. 11), because He depends on the 
working of God, a working, however, which does not exclude 
human receptivity, but presupposes it (comp. § 29,d).? Jesus 
therefore comforts Himself in the absence of any result by 
this, that it is not given to every one to come to Him (vi. 65) ; 
but not with a view to deliver from guilt those that fall away, 
but, according to the context, to establish the fact, that it does 
not depend on Him and His words, if they believe that they 
are made to stumble by that word (ver. 60). 

(6) Those whom the Father has given to the Son are His 
own true possession (xiii, 1: of iSvor), as Israel was originally 
the peculiar people of the Logos (i. 11). As was the latter, 
so are they chosen (vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16), and thereby 
taken out of the whole world of men, to which they too had 
once belonged (xvii. 6), so that they no longer now belong to 
it (xv. 19; comp. xvii. 14, 16).2 No doubt all believers are 
given by God to Christ, and that also is true specially of all 
panrat in the wider sense (§ 149, 6, footnote 6). Butin our 
Gospel the Twelve are at the same time the representatives of 
believers generally (comp. vi. 67); what is special them 
consists only in this, that they are the first circle of the 
disciples ; that by them the salvation brought by Christ is to 
be historically realized more widely in the world. They are 
to carry forward His work on the earth;* Jesus therefore 


2 To be sure, we are not to say, with Frommann, p. 242, that John has satisfac- 
torily solved the problem of the apparent contradiction between man’s freedom and 
his dependence on God. It is rather that, as Reuss, ii. p. 507 [E. T. ii. 453], 
has properly remarked, that question has not in any way been presented to his 
consciousness. His conception of salvation as the perfect revelation of God 
involves even in all its stages of development an act of God, as it likewise 
demands a reception on the side of the individual. 

* That this choosing, too, like that divine giving (note a), is not irrevocable, 
vi. 70, xiii. 18 show, according to which even Judas was a chosen one, one 
given to Jesus by God (xvii. 12 ; comp. § 135, ¢), which Schenkel, p. 390, denies 
without reason. This giving by God seems in itself to exclude any free selection 
on the part of Jesus. But, by the unity of the Son with the Father in the sense 
of § 148, ¢ the tormer will choose none other than him, whom the Father brings 
to Him, as He casts none away whom the Father brings to Him (vi. 37). 

4 Jesus has therefore led them on by degrees from servants with no will of 
- their own, who have to follow their Lord without knowing why He commands 
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sends them out into the world as the Father has sent Him 
(xvil. 18, xx. 21). By their word the world is to be brought 
to believe (xvii. 20), while their testimony comes in the place 
of His testimony, since they have been with Him from the 
beginning (xv. 27; comp. § 149, b, footnote 5).2 But their 
activity will be much more comprehensive than was His own 
during His earthly life. They will reap what He has sown 
(iv. 37, 38), they will do greater works than He has done 
(xiv. 12). His earthly activity was confined to Israel. Only 
when death had loosed these restraints, will He, like the seed- 
corn which perishes, bear much fruit (xii. 24), and extend 
His activity to all (ver. 32); only after His death can the 
gathering together of the scattered children of God begin 
(xi. 52). Both can naturally after His death take place only 
by His disciples, but the speeches of Christ in our Gospel as 
little contain a direct commission for missionary work among 
the heathen as does the oldest tradition (§ 31, a, footnote 2). 

(c) To enable the disciples to fulfil the task appointed for 
them, Jesus promises them that, after the short painful 
separation by death, they would see Him alive again, and He 
them (xvi. 16, xxii. 14, xviii. 19). This second appearance 


them, to be His friends, to whom He has entrusted the whole purpose of the 
Father, that had been made known to Him (xv. 15), that they may not cease 
to be deAo, but that they may begin to be His arécroru (xiii. 16). For this 
end Jesus, by the word of God, which He has declared to them, has made known 
to them God’s name, i.e. His whole nature (xvii. 6, 14); and as He has kept 
them during His earthly life in this name, i.e. in the full knowledge of His 
nature (ver. 12), so will God do Himself henceforth (ver. 11). He will'thereby 
keep them not only from the devil (xvii. 15), but will also consecrate them to 
their calling, as He has consecrated the Son (x. 36), in the power of His word, 
the contents of which is indeed the full revelation of God, dav: (xvii. 17), 
since Jesus by His sacrifice has taken care that they, because cleansed from sin, 
may be put into the position of real consecration to God (ver. 19, and therewith 
§ 148, 0). 

5 That they may be able to certify this testimony of theirs (comp. § 40, a), 
Jesus has given (xvii. 22) them the glory of miracle-working, which was given 
to Him, in order to make Him known to the world (§ 145, a); and as He has 
glorified the Father by His work on earth, which was nothing else than giving 
the perfect knowledge of God (xii. 28, xiii. 31, xvii. 4), so will He do the same 
also by the advancement of His work by means of the disciples (xv. 8; comp. 
xiv. 18, xvii. 1). 

6 The current perversion of these passages to a coming of Christ in the Spirit 
has as a consequence Baur’s idea, according to which the Gospel of John generally 
knows of no appearances of the Risen One, but only of a return of Christ in the 
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of His, which will be given only to the believing disciples, 
but not to the world (xiv. 19; comp. Acts x. 41), and will 
certify to them that His life has come back from death, will 
also quicken in them a new life (comp. 1 Pet. i. 3), in that 
they only now quite know that He is in the Father and the 
Father in Him, because their new life is rooted in Him 
(xiv. 19, 20; comp. § 143, ¢, footnote 8; 149, c, footnote 8). 
This promise was fulfilled after His resurrection, when Jesus, 
in virtue of the authority resting on the divine command, had 
taken again His bodily life (x. 17, 18), that had been given 
up in death (§ 148, c), and now appeared bodily to the 
disciples, in order to assure them of this corporeity of His.’ 

The joy on this account, once kindled (xx. 20), could no more 
be taken from them (xvi. 22). They could now no more feel 
orphaned (xiv. 18), because the union with Him who, as the 
Risen One, was exalted above the limits of finiteness, was 
subject to no change nor to any more separation. Now would 
the hour come when He ascended again and returned to the 
Father (vi. 62). Then was He taken away from remaining 
on the earth; but when they now kept fast hold of the newly 
established fellowship with Him in love to Him (§ 149, o), 
then must He ever again make Himself known to them, 
though in another way than heretofore (xiv. 21). The promise 


Spirit (pp. 382-384) ; or the idea of Schenkel’s, by which the Spirit is nothing 
else than the continued activity of the glorified Christ (p. 395). Comp. on the 
other hand my joh. Lehrb. pp. 2738, 279. : 

7The passage x. 17 f. does not exclude an actual resurrection, since Jesus 
on the divine command resumes His body, as even ii. 22, xxi. 14 show, passages 
which on that account Scholten, p. 170, declares to be not genuine. To be 
sure, He had not any more a concrete body, since the body of those raised, 
according to New Testament teaching generally, and His own too, was no 
longer bound by the conditions of earthly matter (xx. 19, 26 ; comp. ver. 17). 
But these concrete manifestations were onysiz (ver. 30), which was to make them 
sure of this, that He had risen to a real life (to which, according to the New 
Testament idea, even a body belonged), as it must have been, according to the 
Scriptures, if He was really the Son sent by God, é.e. the Messiah (ver. 9). The 
passage ver, 17 does not affirm that He ascended on the day of the resurrection 
(Kostlin, p. 190; Baur, p. 381), as even Scholten, p. 174, acknowledges ; but 
that He, so lone as He yet appeared bodily on the earth, was yet ready to 
ascend, His appearances are here therefore not appearances of the exalted 
Christ (as § 138, 6), but of the Risen One (ver. 14), who is ready to ascend, but 
yet lingers on the earth, in order by these appearances to complete His work in 
the disciples. Only when He no longer appears in this sense, is He taken 
away, and His earthly activity quite concluded. 
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must be fulfilled which Jesus, even according to the oldest 
tradition, had left to His Church (Matt. xviii. 20; comp. 
§ 31,d; xxviii, 20), that He, and in Him God Himself, would 
make abode with them (xiv. 23; comp. Rev. iii. 20). 

(d) The appearance of the Risen One was not to restore 
any more their earlier intercourse with Jesus, in which the 
disciples with all their cares came pleading to Him, and He 
gave to them, or by intercession with the Father got for them, 
what they required. On that day they will no more ask 
anything of Him, but they will turn directly to the Father, 
who will give to them in His stead (xvi. 23). But what 
they will have to ask after His departure, that is the result 
of the work entrusted to them, a work which, as with Jesus 
Himself (note a), is a gift of God, and hence must be got by 
prayer (xv. 7, 8). But in order that they may obtain only 
what Jesus, so long as He was upon the earth, obtained for 
Himself (§ 143, c, footnote 7), and what He, in that He 
commissioned them with the carrying forward of His work, 
will for the future have obtained, they will ask henceforth in 
His name, ze. in His mission, in His stead (xv. 16, xiv. 
13, 14). But this asking in His name can naturally only 
begin when His earthly work is ended (xvi. 24). If Jesus 
now promises always a complete hearing to this praying, 
whether it be that God hears them directly (xv. 16), or 
whether it be that He mediates it for them (xiv. 13, 14), it is 
naturally thereby declared that they ask only in the mission 
and in the stead of Him, who was always sure that His 
prayers were directly heard (xi. 42). It is this prayer which 
is the specific prayer of the disciples, with which fruit-bearing 
has to do in the advancement of the work of Christ.? For 


8 By this perfect inward fellowship of believers with Christ, there appears 
to be no need of this promise of His gracious presence and help. We have 
even here a true reminiscence of Jesus’ words, which are somewhat strange in 
the specifically Johannean circle of thought (§ 140, d), if it is not even irrecon- 
cilable with it. Jesus also, in spite of His complete oneness of being with the 
Father, so long as He as the Son of man is in the world, needed the divine help 
(§ 144, ¢). 

* In this sense this promise reminds one of the promise in the oldest tradition, 
of the hearing of the Church’s prayer when assembled for the confession of His 
name (§ 81, d), If, then, a hearing in general is promised to the prayer of faith 
(§ 20, 0), é.e. to the confident trust in God, then the Church has even with John 
this confidence towards God (I. iii. 21). If it here seems to be connected with 
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this advancement of His work it is important not only that 
new believers be won (xvii. 20), but that they be kept in 
faith. Since fresh sins are ever occurring, even in believers, 
which threaten to destroy their possession of salvation, there 
is no higher object for prayer than the conversion and forgive- 
ness of the sinning brother, by which life is gotten for him 
(I. v. 16; comp. Jas. v.15). Thus it is important to know 
whether such a prayer is yet permissible, or whether the 
deadly sin has been committed, which leaves no more room 
for any hope of forgiveness (I. v.16; comp. § 151, ¢). For 
this end has the risen Christ given (xx. 22) to the apostles 
His Holy Spirit (comp. § 145, d), that they may be able to 
distinguish between sins of weakness and deadly sins, and 
that they may be able to announce forgiveness, or refuse it 
accordingly (ver. 23)."° 


obedience to the commands of God (ver. 22; comp. ix. 31), then it is clear from 
the connection with ver. 19 that this comes into notice but as a token that they 
are of the truth, and therefore stand in the place of disciples (comp. Ritschl, ii. 
p. 878), as even in the Synoptists only the members of the kingdom (i.e. the real 
disciples) receive that promise. In the passage J. v. 14, 15, this confidence appears 
connected with this, that we ask according to the will of God, which amounts 
again to the prayer of the members of the kingdom, inasmuch as their whole 
efforts are directed to the realization of the divine will (§ 26). But neither is 
acceptable prayer generally, nor is prayer in the name of Jesus, regarded as 
conditioned by the gift of the Spirit ; for even xvi. 26, 27 is not prayer in the 
name of Jesus as such, but its directness and confidence connected with the 
consciousness of the divine love, which is the result of the believing reception 
of Christ, and this consciousness, if we refer xvi. 25 to the gift of the Spirit, 
is only in so far brought about by this gift of the Spirit, as it carries forward and 
perfects the revelation of God given in Christ (comp. § 155). 

1° Tf, according to the oldest tradition, Jesus gave to the community of the 
disciples in the wider sense the power of absolution (§ 31, c), the exercise of 
this is here connected with the apostles (Matt. xvi. 19, as also specially with 
Peter) sent out by Him (ver. 21) plainly in the sense, that their decision as to 
the distinction between sins of infirmity and deadly sins, may remain for that 
regulative, 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CONSUMMATION OF SALVATION, 
§ 155. The Paraclete. 


When Christ had finished His work, the Father sends the 
Holy Spirit as His substitute to believers, to carry forward 
His work in them (a). As the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit is 
represented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the 
Gospel, without this idea being assimilated with the Johannean 
system of doctrine (0). This task is, to keep to believers the 
revelation of God given in Christ, and evermore to appropriate 
it (c). He can testify of the truth to the world only by the 
instrumentality of believers, and in that way lead it from the 
sin of its unbelief (d). 

(a) On His going to the Father (xvi. 7), and the heavenly 
glorification thereby given Him (vii. 39), the apostle makes 
the sending of the Spirit depend, as Jesus Himself does, and 
this, to be sure, not because during the earthly life of Jesus 
the independent activity of the disciples was repressed 
(Neander, p. 891; Immer, p. 523), nor because the Spirit 
was as yet connected with His human personality (Frommann, 
pp. 465, 466 ; Baur, pp. 384, 385), but because His earthly 
work was completed only by His final departure to the Father 
(comp. § 154, ¢, footnote 7), and room was thereby made for 
the new epoch of the history of salvation, which commences 
with the sending of the Spirit. It is clear from this, that 
the promised sending of the Spirit cannot be intended by the 
breathing on the apostles of the Risen One, when He appeared 
to them (xx. 22). For as long as Jesus was seen on earth, 


1 This breathing on them cannot, therefore, be strictly the gift of the Spirit 
(Késtlin, p. 206, and even Kiibel, p. 294), or the beginning of it (Schmidt, 
i. p. 201), because the disciples received it, not as the representatives of 
believers generally, but as His messengers in particular (ver. 21), while the gift 
of the Spirit seems to be connected not with one particular calling, but only 
with faith (vii. 39) and the confirmation of discipleship (xiv. 15, 16; I. iii. 24, 
iv. 13), and hence it is not given simply to the apostles, as is clear from 
xy. 26, 27. Even the want of the article shows that it was not the Spirit in 
the solemn sense that was given to the apostles, but of the Holy Spirit of 
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He had not yet gone home to His Father (xx. 17); moreover, 
He nowhere promises that He will give the Spirit directly, 
but that He will send Him (xvi. 7) from the Father (xv. 26), 
which, according to xiv. 26, can only be so understood that 
the Father will send Him at His request (ver. 16); wherefore 
even in the Epistle the Holy One, from whom Christians have 
the anointing (I. ii. 20, 27), is God Himself (§ 147, b, foot- 
note 5). Quite as little, to be sure, is the gift of the Spirit, 
as elsewhere in the apostolic preaching (§ 41, a; 84, a), 
expressly connected with baptism, of which ui. 5 does not 
speak. Regard is only had to the fact, that after Christ’s 
departure the Father sends the Spirit in His stead (xiv. 26). 
The Spirit is to carry forward the work begun by Christ during 
His earthly life on believers, as His substitute, who needs to 
be replaced no more by a new one, as He abides for ever in 
the disciples (xiv. 16, 17; comp. I. ii. 27). The final epoch of 
the history of salvation begins with the sending of the Spirit. 
(6) As Christ’s substitute, the Spirit is throughout repre- 
sented as a person in the speeches of Christ in the Gospel, as 
Christ Himself is. He is the other advocate and patron 
(mapakAnrtos, advocatus), whom God after Christ's departure 
(who is Himself, IL ii 1, called mapdaxdnrtos) gives to 
believers as their abiding help (xiv. 16), or sends (ver. 26), 
as He has given and sent the Son into the world (iii. 16, 17). 
He proceeds from the Father (xv. 26), and comes to them 
(xvi. 7, 13), as does the Son (xvi. 28); He is received 
(xiv. 17), as ‘Christ is (xiii, 20), and is in them (xiv. 17) 
as Christ is in them. He proclaims (xvi. 13-15), testifies 
(xv. 26), and teaches (xiv. 26), like the Son, nay, His 
teaching depends on a hearing and receiving (xvi. 13, 14), 
as do the words of Christ. Jesus speaks of Him throughout, 
as of Him who carries forward His work in believers, and 
who stands in a position of complete equality with Him? 
But there is nothing therewith said of an eternal existence of 
Christ, and that, according to § 154, d, for a quite special object. Yet it must 
be admitted that this special equipment of the Spirit is as little expressly 
brought about by the circle of the other Johannean ideas, as is the descent of 
the Spirit on Christ Himself at His baptism (§ 145, d), and it therefore belongs 
se ae certainly to the real reminiscences of the evangelist (comp. 
: 2 Hones; also, He stands throughout in equal dependence on the Father, as. 
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the Spirit with the Father, or even of an inherent relation to 
the Father and the Son. We may from this infer as a logical 
consequence an ontological trinity, but we are not to seek to 
infer it from the speeches of Christ, which speak throughout 
only of the saving historical sending and activity of the Spirit. 
But if Reuss so represents it, as though in the doctrine of the 
personal Paraclete, the idea of Christ’s fellowship with believers 
were gradually hypostatized, and this rather speculative way 
of looking at it only had not yet quite got the better of the 
popular (ii. pp. 528-533 [E. T. ii. 469-477]), he overlooks 
the fact, that fellowship with Christ is certainly not thought 
of as brought about by the Spirit (§ 149, d, footnote 12), and 
that the idea of the Spirit as the personal substitute of Christ 
is quite exclusively peculiar to Christ’s speeches. In the 
Epistle is the Spirit the chrism (comp. Ex. xxix. 7), with 
which those who have really given themselves to God 
(§ 152, d) are consecrated to be entirely God’s (I. ii. 20, 27; 
comp. § 44,6; 54, d)3 

(c) The Spirit is Christ’s substitute, because He is the 
Spirit of truth (xiv. 17, xv. 26, xvi. 13; I. iv. 6), ae. because 


does the Son, to whom He is in no way subordinated (against Kostlin, p. 110). 
What He hears He hears of the Father, as Christ does (xvi. 13); and what He 
hears is the possession of Christ only (ver. 14), in so far as all possessions are 
common to the Father and the Son (ver. 15). That He comes to testify of 
Christ (xv. 26), and to glorify Him (xvi. 14), is involved in the very object of 
His mission, but it testifies of no subjection to Him. 

3 If a teaching activity is ascribed even to the chrism, that is likewise a simple 
personification, as when, I. v. 6, 7, along with the water and the blood, the 
Spirit too is regarded as testifying (+é waprepody). Quite as with Paul (§ 84, a, 
footnote 4), and in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 124, b, footnote 8), is the Spirit 
thought of, therefore, as a divine power, of which God gives by measure (iii. 34 ; 
I. iv. 18; comp. i. 33, vii. 39; I. iii. 24), as the Spirit, which comes from God, 
but is not a person, but only speaks as the divine power in those who are 
inspired (I. iv. 1, 2; comp. § 150, 6). We have here, therefore, the case that 
a method of representation handed down in the speeches of Christ, has not been 
so far assimilated by the apostle as to come to be regulative for his own peculiar 
method of doctrine (comp. § 140, d). Butif he has not kept fast hold even of _ 
the personal character in the representation of the Paraclete, yet has he trans- 
ferred the recognition of the idea given with Him in the time of the saving 
historical consummation in so marked a manner to the spirit given to believers, 
that it appears, vii. 39, as though He did not formerly exist at all. In con- 
formity with this the apostle has also nowhere traced back the preparatory 
revelation of God to the Spirit, as it yet happens elsewhere (§ 46, a ; 116, c, foot- 
note 4; 127, 6), and the communication of the Spirit to Christ is accepted only 
traditionally, according to § 145 d. 
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He possesses the full knowledge of God, or because He is the 
Truth itself, ze. the communicator of it (I. v. 6), as Christ. was 
(xiv. 16; comp. § 147,0). He can have, therefore, but the 
task to communicate further to believers the revelation of God 
which had appeared in Christ. He reminds the disciples of 
all which Jesus had said (xiv. 26); and since abiding in 
Christ, and therewith the working of the revelation of God, 
which had appeared in Christ, depends on keeping the words 
of Christ (§ 149, c¢, footnote 10), so the continuance of the 
- salvation given in Him is secured only by the Spirit.* But 
the Spirit is not only to preserve Christ’s work in believers, 
He is to advance and perfect it. Jesus had not yet been able 
to tell them much in general, because they were not yet able 
to bear it (xvi. 12); but the Spirit will teach them all things 
(xiv. 26), will be their Leader into the whole truth (xvi. 13) ; 
so that they now know all things which belong to the full 
truth, ze. to the full revelation of God (I. ii. 20, 21), and 
they need no other teacher (ver. 27). Not as though Christ’s 
work were in that way reduced to an imperfect work. All 
enlightenment of the Spirit will help only towards this, to 
glorify Him, while it teaches to know Him ever more per- 
fectly (xvi. 14); and it is in that way clear, that the full 
revelation of God has been already given in Him (ver. 15), 
and everything which the Spirit announces is but taken from 
what is His (ver. 14). The new epoch of saving history, 
beginning with the sending of the Spirit, brings no perfecting 
of the revelation of God given in Christ, but only an ever 
fuller appropriation of it. If the Spirit is but He who carries 
forward the work of Christ, then His whole activity is to be 
regarded as the maintaining and perfecting of the revelation 
of God given in Christ, and it must hence be but a revealing 


* In particular, everything which they came fully to comprehend later (ii. 22; 
comp. § 140, c), the Spirit will have but recalled to them. Much of what Jesus, 
during His earthly life, had spoken to them of His Father, but in figurative 
dress, is proclaimed to them in the Spirit, without figure or veils (xvi. 25), as 
what had been meant in the synoptical speeches of Christ by the figurative 
announcement of God as the Father (§ 20), the apostle, on the ground of the 
enlightenment by the Spirit, without figure and veil, now designates as the perfect 
revelation of the love of God (§ 147, c), Even according to I. ii. 27, it is the 
xpioua which by His teaching, in so far as that teaches to know Christ ever 
anew as the perfect revelation of God, brings about our abiding in God. 
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activity.” Such an activity also does He exercise finally, when, 
as in Revelation (§ 135,d; comp. 139, d), He is regarded as the 
giver of prophecy in the narrower sense (xvi. 13: Ta épyoueva 
avayyeret dyiv). . 
(d) As the coming of Christ is conditioned by faith (foot- 
note 1), this coming has no immediate relation to the 
(unbelieving) world.© If, now, He says that the Spirit con- 
victs the world of this, that their unbelief is sin, because 
Christ has by His return to the Father been shown to be the 
Just One, and its ruler has been thereby judged (xvi. 8-11; 
comp. § 153, d), as Jesus during His earthly life had convicted 
the world of its sin (aii. 20, vii. 7), then this can take place only 
indirectly, in that the Spirit is in believers (I. iv. 2), and by 
them testifies. Jesus says expressly, that in consequence of 
the gift of the Spirit (vii. 39) streams of living waters shall 
come from believers (ver. 38), that a life-giving proclamation 
is therefore exercised by them, as He had exercised it. This 
life-giving proclamation is therefore by no means a prerogative 
of the apostles ; rather the testimony which the Paraclete gives 


> On the other hand, the Spirit is never, as exclusively with Paul (§ 84, a), 
regarded as the principle of the new moral life, since, according to the funda- 
mental view of the apostle (§ 141, d), the perfect knowledge of God, given by 
Him, of itself works the new moral life (§ 147, c). In this way it is explained 
why. Jesus’ expression, recorded iii. 5, which points to the Messianic outpouring 
of the Spirit (i. 33), and regards it as the starting-point of the moral new birth, 
is no further appropriated and turned to account (§ 150, ¢, footnote 7). The full 
joy of believers is not, as with Paul (§ 8&3, c), a work of the Spirit, but a result 
of abiding in Christ (xv. 11), of their own prayers being heard (xvi. 24), and of 
Christ’s intercession (xvii. 18); and while the Master, when departing, only 
promises the Spirit to the disciples (xiv. 26), He bequeaths to them directly His 
peace (xiv. 27, xvi. 83). Elsewhere sipivn occurs in the sense of a Jewish good 
wish (xx. 19, 21, 26; II. 3; III. 15; comp. § 83, b). If the Spirit, vi. 63, is 
the life-giving One, then this life is, in the specifically Johannean sense, the life 
of the true knowledge of God ; and there is no mention of the Paraclete, but of 
His words, life-giving from their very nature (§ 146, d). 

6 If God wished even to send His Spirit to it, it could not yet receive Him 
(xiv. 17), since the fact that it had not received Christ establishes its unrecep- 
tiveness for the revelation of God. If it has not learned to see and know Christ 
as what He is, so still less will it be able to see and know the Spirit as the 
Spirit of Truth, who is the organ of the revelation of God ; while by believers, 
who know indeed from Him, according to I. iv. 18, that God abides in them, 
He is known immediately as what He is,—namely, as the Spirit of God,— 
because in the fact that He now abides with those, and in those, in whom He 
tinds the right receptivity, they have the immediate experience of His existence 
(dewpeiv), and so know His nature intuitively (xiv. 17). 
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by believers as such (xv. 26) is expressly distinguished from 
the testimony of eye-witnesses (ver. 27).’ If there are those 
only, to be sure, who have believed through the apostolic 
word (xvii. 20), then this distinction ceases. They have 
believed the eye-witness of the apostles, without having seen 
Jesus (xx. 29), and given it, further, as they have received it: 
it has become in them, connected with the testimony of the 
Spirit, to be the confession that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, or that He is the Son of God (I. iv. 2,15). Thus may 
all believers be fellow-workers in the service of the truth 
(III. 8). 


§ 156. The Fellowship of Believers. 


According to its nature, the fellowship of believers forms a 
living unity, in virtue of their fellowship with God and 
Christ (a). Love, as Christian brotherly love, is realized in 
it, without being therein exhausted (b). From the hatred of 
the world it is threatened with its deadly enmity, and from 
its sin and falsehood with seduction, which endangers the 
love in it (c). The world ever the more sternly withdraws 
from the fellowship of believers, so that little more is to be 
hoped for them (d). 


(w) From the fellowship of the chosen eye-witnesses there 
grows up through their preaching the fellowship of believers 


7 Apart from the breathing on them, meant for a special object (xx. 22, 23 ; 
comp. § 154, d), John, as does also the rest of the New Testament, knows nothing 
of a special apostolic inspiration. It is true the single promise of the Spirit, in 
the synoptical tradition, has reference specially to an activity of the apostolic 
calling (§ 21, c, footnote 1), But the activity of the Spirit in the proclamation 
of the gospel is, § 41, d, 46, a, by no means confined to the circle of the 
apostles, even with Paul (§ 89, 0, footnote 8), only in a sense which does not 
exclude the inspiration of others (§ 92, b). Even in I. v. 6 (comp. ver. 5) it is 
believers by whom the Spirit, which is Truth, as the first Witness, bears witness 
of the divine sonship of Christ, as Christ Himself once, by the offering of Him- 
self in word and work, had borne witness (§ 149, b); but the witness of the 
water and the blood must be added to it (vv. 7, 8), i.e. the witness of those who 
have even seen the miracle of the baptism (i. 34), and of the death on the cross 
(xix. 35), that witness may be thereby borne (I. v. 6) not only to the nature of 
the Divine Son, but even to His manifestation in the flesh, in its whole compass 
(§ 145, c, footnote 11), as a historical fact. And, I. iv. 14, the witness of the 
eye-witnesses, in its agreement with the witness of the Spirit (comp. § 151, d 


footnote 5), appears explicitly as an evidence that God Himself by this Spirit 
dwells in us. 
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(I. i 3: Wa Kat tpeis Kxowwviay eynte pe? Hudv). The 
community of the disciples, that is to say, forms a unity 
(xvii. 11) to which believers, won by the truth; then join 
themselves (vv. 20, 21, 23). But this unity is not only a 
being united in love, or a likeness of mind; for it is produced 
by this, that the disciples are kept in the full knowledge of 
God (é€v 7@ dvowatt cov); and as this unity is true life 
(§ 146), that unity is a unity of life which corresponds to the 
living unity of the Father and the Son (ver. 11: xa@as Kat 
npeis, scil. &v éopev ; comp. ver. 22). The more their fellowship 
with the Father and the Son is realized, the more completely 
is their unity with one another perfected (ver. 23: ta dow 
TeTeAcopévor eis év),\ and the joy of believers becomes 
thereby ever more perfect (xv. 11, xvii. 13). Thus John has 
from his own peculiarity (§ 141, c) characterized what else- 
where in the New. Testament is called the é«x«drnoia, only 

according to its deepest nature, while, on the contrary, no 
hints are given by him as to its outer organization.? In the 


1 As the Father and the Son are one, because the life of the full knowledge of 
God is common to them (vi. 57, v. 26), so are believers one, because this revela- 
tion of God in Christ, which the eye-witnesses have further proclaimed, has 
made this life common to them. Only if believers walk in the light of the 
knowledge of God (which brings with itself the true life, and therefore fellow- 
ship with the Father and the Son) have they fellowship with one another 
(I. i. 7), and in this fellowship of theirs is realized fellowship with God and 
Christ (ver. 3: 7 xowavia 4 hyertpa [scil. xowwria] wsrr rod wurpds nul werd rod 
vied aveod). As the unity of the Father and of the Son depends on this, that the 
Son is in the Father, and the Father in the Son, so the unity of believers 
depends on this, that through their mystical union with Christ they are in the 
Father (xvii. 21), and that the Father, who is in the Son, is in them (ver. 23). 
But even the perfected unity of believers with God (in Christ) is not even, or 
that account, to be put on a level with the unity of the Son with the Fathér 
(§ 148), because this latter is an immediate unity ; the former is mediated by 
the Son, on which account it is nowhere expressly said that they are one being 
with God. But it follows in general from § 141, c, that even the similarity. of 
expression (as it occurs, at least, in believers being in God, and God being in 
them) in no way justifies us in putting both on the same level. 

2The name zxxanci« occurs, III. 6, 9, 10, of a local church. The Kupia, to 
which the Second Epistle is addressed (II. 1), and which is without doubt a 
church, is called, as by Peter (§ 44, a), elected (ver. 13), inasmuch as every 
single church, like the first church of the disciples (§ 154, 6), is chosen out of 
the world. The assertion that in the Fourth Gospel Peter is put after John 
from a tendency, becomes void of itself if the Gospel is apostolic, and if the 
beloved disciple has put into it his dearest memories. In the appendix to the 
Gospel (xxi. 15-17) the apostolic office of shepherd is given anew to Peter when 
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speeches of Christ in the Gospel, the church of believers is 
the vine-stock which God has planted (xv. 1), as the Old 
Testament theocracy was once the vine-stock (Ezek. xix. 10; 
Jer. ii, 21; Ps. lxxx. 9), and God’s flock, whose shepherd is 
Messiah (x. 1-15; comp. § 45, a); but even here the per- 
fecting of it lies in this, that there is one flock and one 
shepherd (ver. 16). In this fellowship, which is in this way 
the perfected theocracy, just as in Revelation (§ 130, o), 
believers possess the Messianic blessing of the forgiveness of 
sins through the blood of Christ (I. i. 7; comp. § 148, 0, foot- — 
note 4). The giving of this by means of baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper is nowhere expressly thought of,’ only we 
are not to venture to conclude from this, with Messner, 
p. 357, any abolition of these two external means of partici- 
pation in salvation. These retain their full significance, even 
if the tendency of the apostle to look at the innermost centre 
of the spiritual life (§ 141, d) allows him but to inquire 
after the process of the appropriation of salvation there being 
completed. 


(6) In the fellowship of believers, in virtue of fellowship 
with God there abiding in their unity, is realized the nature 


he has been converted again to love to Christ after his deep fall, without any 
chief leadership of the Church being implied in the expression, such as was 
believed to be given him, § 41, d, footnote 4. It is only, in the first place, 
implied by the figure, as x. 9, 10 shows, that he feeds the Church with the word 
of life (comp. § 106, a, footnote 4), As Peter calls himself the cuzrpsoBirepos of 
the elders (1 Pet. v. 1), so John calls himself simply the xpecBurepos (II. 1 ; IIT. 1), 
and upholds his authority against ambitious strivings (III. 9, 10). The way in 
which, I. ii. 27 (comp. ver. 21), every special office of teaching seems to be 
excluded, reminds one very much of Matt. xxiii. 8-10 (§ 31, c), and of the pro- 
phecy Jer. xxxi, 34 (comp. Heb. viii. 11, and therewith § 124, d). 

3 The Gospel speaks of the continuation of John’s baptism by Jesus, or rather 
by His disciples (iii. 22, iv. 2); but the expression, iii. 5, applies neither to 
John’s nor to Christian baptism, but with an allusion to Old Testament promises 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27) demands a complete renewal, by the purification from former 
sins, a purification of which water is the symbol (xiii. 10), and by the Messianic 
baptism of the Spirit (i. 88). The Gospel as little has any express command of 
Jesus to believers to perform this rite of baptism as the oldest tradition has 
(§ 31, 6, footnote 4). It does not record even the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. To refer the words vi. 53-56 to the Supper is simply forbidden by 
the fact, that the words refer not to the cam«, but to the cape of J esus, and 
eating and drinking the flesh and blood is enforced as necessary for begetting the 
new life (ver. 53), a life which in the Gospel throughout comes immediately 
with faith (comp. § 146, a). In the passage I. v. 6 (comp. § 145, c, foot- 
note 11), one must not think of the two sacraments at all. 
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of sonship to God, or of moral similarity of nature to God, 
whose nature is known in the perfect revelation of God as 
love (§ 147, c). But the love which Jesus demands from 
His disciples on the ground of this revelation, is, after His 
own example, self- sacrificing love towards one another 
(xiii. 34, 35, xv. 12, 17: dyardte dddjprovs), and the com- 
mand of Christ is likewise characterized by the apostle as 
geve to one. another: (Lo dij hl .235 ive. Tcl LoL dsoIB 5), 
Believers, that is to say, are brethren to each other (KiatigU3i; 
TIT. 3, 5,10; comp. xx. 17, xxi. 23); and the demand of 
brotherly love (I. ii 9, iii, 10, 14-17, iv. 20, 21) is 
expressly based on this, that their being born of God works 
necessarily, with love to God who begets, love also to those 
who are begotten (v. 1, 2). To be sure, love is also spoken of 
simply as the fruit of God’s revelation of love (I. iv. 16, 19; 
comp. ver. §); and since God has revealed His love even to 
the «écpos (John iii. 16), then love in its nature is not to be 
confined, as by Kostlin, pp.. 233, 234; Reuss, ii. p. 543 
[E. T. ii, 486], to brotherly love, as then, too, the hater of a 
brother incurs punishment not only as a killer of the brother, 
but even as a killer of men generally (I. iii. 15). But the 
exhortation is doubtless confined to brotherly love as such, 
because in it the full nature of love can be unrestrainedly 
realized (comp. note c). If in the New Testament throughout 
love is the cardinal Christian virtue, yet in the apostle of 
love (§ 141, d) it appears in quite a special way as the 
especial substance of Christian morality (§ 151, a), and that 
as active love (I. iii. 8). 

(c) The world, or humanity remaining in unbelief (§ 153, d), 
stands in sharpest opposition to the fellowship of the children 
of God, who are only so in the world (I. iv. 17), that they, 


4 There is really no narrowing of love implied in the passage xvii. 9, referred 
to by both, where Jesus says that He prays not for the world in general, but 
only that the reason of His prayer for the disciples is this, that they do not 
belong to the world (vv. 14, 16), but are God’s own possession given to Him, 
and for whom He can therefore claim God’s special care (comp. also ver. 25, and 
therewith § 147, b, footnote 5). But that, I. iii, 15, after Jesus’ example 
(Matt. v. 22), hatred is made equivalent to murder (comp. Jas. iv. 2), cor- 
responds quite with the peculiarity of the apostle explained § 141, ¢, according 
to which every lack of love is identical with hatred (I. ii. 9-11, iv. 20; comp. 
John iii, 20, xii, 25). 
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like Christ Himself, no longer in truth belong to the world 
(xvii. 14, 16). Because believers no more belong to it, those 
whose very nature is self-love cannot love them (xv. 19; 
comp. vii. 7), and, according to the contrast in principle, in 
which the world, as ruled by the devil, stands to the Church 
of the children of God, they must hate them; for there is no 
third thing for John (footnote 4).? But the world threatens 
believers not only with its enmity, but ever more with its 
temptation (I. ii 26, iii, 7; II 7). Believers, too, must be 
warned to shun the idols the world worships (I. v. 21; comp. 
§ 131, 0), and they are warned against love to the world 
(I. ii. 15, and therewith § 153, a, footnote 1), because love 
in that way very easily gets associated with the sinful lusts 
which are common in the world (ver. 16).6 But now even 
antichristian false prophecy also belongs to the world (comp. 
§ 131, 0), which in apostolic times threatened the Church 
(II. 7; I. iv. 1), and which found the world’s approbation 
(ver. 5: é« Tod Kocpou cioiv . . . Kalo Kécpos adTaY aKovet). 
These had no doubt gone out from the Church; but in their 
fall by a divine law, it had to be made manifest that its 
organs had never really belonged to the Church (I. ii. 19), 
In them it is shown that the devil, who was a murderer and 
a liar from the beginning, threatens the Church not only with 
the deadly enmity of the world, but also with its soul-destroy- 
ing lies (ver. 22); yet the Church possesses in its faith the 
power to overcome the world (I. iv. 4, 5, v. 4, 5). But here, 
too, it is clear how in the nature of the world love finds its 
limits. We cannot show brotherly love to false teachers, 
without running the risk of making ourselves partakers in 
their sins (II. 10, 11). 


5 As they had hated Christ (xv. 18, 25), so must they, according to the predic- 
tion of Jesus (xv. 19, 20, xvii. 14), hate and persecute His servants (xv. 20) for 
His name’s sake (ver. 21) even to blood (xvi. 2). The apostle stands in the 
middle of this experience of the world’s hatred of believers (I. iii. 13), the 
terrible outbreak of which forms the dark background of the Apocalypse 
(§ 113, a). 

6 If, therefore, it is not permissible to the nature of love to exclude the persons 
of individual unbelievers from love (note 6), yet love cannot unrestrainedly 
develop itself towards the world as the fellowship hostile to God, without being 
exposed to the danger, that godlike love to the world, as that which has to be 
delivered, may become an ungodlike love of the world, i.e. a love for the world 
in its position as opposing God. 
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(d) In spite of this sharp contrast between the world and 
the Church, the Spirit is ever seeking by means of believers as 
His organs to lead the world from its sin of unbelief, and to 
testify to it of Christ. Likewise by the self-sacrifice of the 
Church in her perfected unity is kept in view that final 
winning of the world (xvii. 21, 23; comp. Rev. iii. 9: wa 
quacw drt éya Hydrnod ce, and especially § 132, a), which 
is to realize the universal saving purpose of God. But as 
even Christ’s éey&s in the world remained in whole and 
in part without result (iii, 19, 20), so when, in consequence 
of the exaltation of the Son of man, from which even Jesus 
looked for the principal result (viii. 28), there was won from 
the world for the Church all that was yet receptive in it, the 
apostle sees little more to hope for for the world. The self- 
sacrifice: of the Church it does not understand, because it 
cannot know the children of God as such without the know- 
ledge of God (I. i. 1). It hears not the Spirit of Truth, 
‘because. it hears the false prophecy of the false teachers, who 
are essentially allied to it (I. iv: 5, 6). Like the author of 
the Apocalypse (§ 130, ¢, footnote 5), the apostle seems to 
have no more expected any great result from missionary 
work. It was involved in his nature, which was not fitted 
for any outwardly influential work (§ 141, 0), that to his 
view the Church was presented rather as a circle essentially 
complete in itself over against the world. It was implied 
also in his historical position, that the closer the end approached, 
the more was the gathering together of the children of God 
scattered throughout the world (xi. 52) regarded as concluded, 
and the world, in so far as it remained the world, appeared as 
a fellowship setting itself, on the whole, hostile to salvation.’ 
This of itself leads on to the eschatology of the apostle. 

7 The apostle has certainly not taken any apocatastasis in view. In the 
passage xii. 32 it is only said that Christ extends His activity to all; but as 
little as the taxvew of the Father (vi. 44) does His taxvew attain its end in all. 
But the conquering of Satan in the end (§ 153, d) nowhere involves in the New 
Testament a conversion of all men, but only of such as will let themselves be 
converted, as even in Paul (§ 99, c). Moreover, even in the oldest tradition of 
Jesus’ speeches the world as such remains unbelieving, and proportionably but 
a few from it will be saved (§ 83, c, footnote 5). It is also yet but a few, x. 16, 
whom Jesus calls even now His own in the Gentile world, if, even according to 


§ 153, ¢, footnote 6, many who are now the children of the devil may be won 
from it. 
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§ 157. The Last Day. 


SE Rg a ee hie ee 

According to John’s Gospel, Jesus _has also promised _His 
near return, and the apostle thinks of it as immediately at 
fend) He Tacoeuies the approach of the last hour by 
the appearance of the pseudo-prophecy of the false teachers, 
in whom antichrist has already appeared (0). The day of the 
second coming, as the last day, brings the resurrection of the 
dead and the judgment of the world, which finally decides 
the fate of men (c). Believers then enter into the heavenly 
life, when through the perfect vision of God they are made 
perfectly like God (d). 

(a) If Jesus promises after He has gone to His Father's 
abode (ze. to heaven; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 13, 14; Isa. lxiii. 15), 
in order there to prepare a place for His own, that He will 
come again to take them home (xiv. 2, 3), that can but be 
understood of His second coming promised throughout in the 
New Testament, and of the gathering together of the elect 
in Christ resulting from it, according to § 33,¢. As in the 
oldest tradition (§ 33, a), Jesus speaks here, too, on the 
supposition that the disciples will survive to this second 
coming, and only the explicit addition, which He is said to 
have made to the beloved disciple in this connection (xxi. 22), 
after He had predicted a martyr’s death for Peter (vv. 18,19), 
is in the appendix to the Gospel, and that is established not 
by any change on the épyouas, but by a reference to their 
hypothetical conception (éav . . . Oéd@) against a contingent 
coming of an apparent non-fulfilment (ver. 23). On the 
contrary, the apostle himself even in his old age hopes with 
his contemporaries to survive till the Parousia, and he exhorts 
them to abide in Christ, that none may recoil being ashamed 
at His coming (I. ii. 28), because he will not belong to those 
who will go home with Him. It is clear that in this way 


1 The modern idea of a taking each individual soul home immediately after 
death (Késtlin, p. 280; Reuss, ii. p. 557 [E. T. ii. 499]), is excluded by the idea 
of a resurrection at an appointed day (note c), which is here held firm. The 
idea that in John’s Gospel the visible second coming of Christ is changed into 
His second coming in the spirit (comp. yet Schenkel, p. 398), is supported by 
the current false interpretation of the promises of His second coming after 
death, and of His abiding gracious presence (§ 154, ¢). 
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the apostle himself has applied the promise of Jesus (xiv. 3) 
to the general apostolic hope of the Parousia. 
(>) That the second coming of Christ is immediately at 


hand the apostle knows from this, that his_present hears 
marks of the last ti aTn @pa),” but we know the 


exastence of the last time by the coming of antichris 

As Paul (§ 63, c) and the author of ¢ of the apcalices SO, t00, 
does the apostle proceed on the supposition that the second 
coming of Christ cannot come till the God-opposing and 
Christ-hating power has become potentialized and concentrated 
in the highost degree in a historical appearance. His readers 
have ead See him that antichrist comes (I. ii. 18, iv. 3). 
But if antichristianity appeared in the Apocalypse in the two 
forms of a God-hostile worldly power and of false prophecy, 
and was to win its personal concentration in the region of 
the former (§ 131), so here false prophecy is (I. iv. 1, 3) 
alone the antichrist (I. i, 22; II. 7: 6 wAdvos Kxal 6 ayvti- 
xypeotos). If there false prophecy, at least preponderatingly, 
comes from heathenism, as with Paul it comes from Judaism, 
so here it springs up, as moreover it does partly even in the 
Apocalypse (comp. Rev. ii. 20, 24), from degenerate Chris- 
tianity, which, according to § 156, ¢, also belongs to the 
God-hostile world. The fears with which the author of the 
Apocalypse regarded the coming of the third Flavian to the 
throne have not been fulfilled in this extent, and the whole 
ideal tendency of the apostle led him to direct his view away 
from the external dangers of the Church to her inner risk, by 
a false doctrine denying the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, and to see in it the fulfilment of the prophecy of anti- 
christ.’ 


2 As the natural day has twelve hours, so the day of each life has the number 
of its hours measured out by God (xi. 9; comp. ix. 4), and so also the day of 
the present world (6 xacos odros : § 158, a, footnote 1). 

3 There is implied no spiritualizing of the doctrine of antichrist (Reuss, ii. 
p. 562[E. T. 503]) in the fact that antichrist appears as a multitude of false 
teachers (I. ii. 18 ; II. 7) ; for even in the Apocalypse false prophecy appears as 
a collective power. In the plurality of the false prophets (I. iv. 1) there works 
but the one spirit of antichrist (ver. 3), who, because he is not of God, can be 
only from the father of lies (viii. 44), as he there makes those inspired by him 
to be liars (I. ii. 22), and, according to I. iv. 4, the ruler of the world, #.e. the 
devil, is in them overcome. But as Judas, who made himself to be the devil’s 
organ, is himself called a devil (vi. 70), so these false teachers as organs of 
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(c) With the second coming of Christ the last day of the 
present age of the world dawns (4) éoydtn mpépa). Jesus, 
even in our Gospel (vi. 39, 40, 44, 54), promises the Messi- 
anic resurrection of the dead on this day (xi. 24), and He 
designates Himself as the author of that resurrection (xi. 25).4 
But from these passages it is clear that here too, as with Paul 
(§ 99,0; comp. § 126, d, footnote 7), there is a resurrection 
in the special sense only for believers, who, according to John, 
have already received eternal life, and for whom therefore the 
bodily death which they have experienced must in the end be 
taken away, not only in the sense of § 146, a, but completely 
(xi. 25, 26).2 But with this decision comes also the final 
(Messianic) judgment, which the Father has given over to the 
Son, beyond what He has already executed even in His earthly 
life (v. 2'7), because, according to ver. 22, He has expressly 
assigned to Him the whole judgment.’ Believers, to be sure, 
do not now come into this judgment (iii, 18, v. 24), inasmuch 
as they have already received eternal life in faith, and there- 
fore it cannot be decided for the first time regarding them, 
whether they are to receive it, and the world is even judged 
(iii. 18, xii. 31), because by their unbelief they have shut 


antichristianity, or of the devil in his conflict with Christ (§ 153, d), are them- 
selves dvrixporo (I. ii. 18). On the contrary, the idea that these antichrists 
are but the forerunners of the personal antichrist is a pure prejudice, which 
entirely contradicts the terms of the Johannean passages. 

4 By this fact all attempts are wrecked to withdraw the Johannean eschatology 
from the general early apostolic basis, as the utterly abortive attempts of Reuss 
(ii. p. 558 (EK. T. ii. 499]) and Baur (p. 405) evidently show ; Scholten (pp. 124- 
126) has even conceded that while he seeks by arbitrary false explanations of the 
words to help it, only by a resurrection can the soul (as the bearer of the earthly 
life) that has been given up be kept (as the bearer of the eternal life) (xii, 25). 

5 Hence it is said, v. 28, 29, that the Messiah, when this hour comes, calls 
all from their graves, the one to the resurrection of life, the other to the resur- 
rection of judgment. But we need not therefore change this passage into a moral 
sense (as Schenkel, pp. 892-396), or explain it as interpolated, with Scholten, 
p. 129 f. We have here rather the general resurrection of the dead, which we 
found, with the exception of Acts xxiv. 15, only in the Apocalypse (§ 132, b); 
but even here it is clear that only believers, who have the true life, and there- 
fore are necessarily those 72 yale wanouyres, rise to life only in the special sense, 
and therefore in the New Testament sense, while unbelievers only experience a 
resurrection so as to be placed before the judgment, which takes place on the 
last day (xii. 48). 

6 Christ is here too, therefore, the judge of the world. There is throughout in 
this implied no rejection of the usual idea of judgment, when, according to 
xii. 48, His word is said to be the judicial rule (comp. Reuss, ii. p. 559 [E. T. 
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themselves out from salvation.” But inasmuch as the abiding 
possession of eternal life (I. iii. 15) yet actually depends, even 
for believers, on this, whether he continues in Christ (comp. 
§ 151, ¢), so his decision depends on this at the last day 
(xii. 48), or on the day of judgment (I. iv. 17). On the other 
hand, there continues, even for the world, the possibility of 
conversion up to the last moment (§ 156, d), and only the 
_ world, in so far as it remains the world, perishes, so as never 
to come to life (I. ii. 17). It is clear from this that even 
here the resurrection of evil-doers (v. 29; comp. footnote 5) 
is to be understood, so to say, Kat’ avtippacw, inasmuch as 
it is raised, not to life, but to be delivered over to abiding 
death (I. iii. 14). This death, which is equivalent to eternal 
destruction (§ 148, a), is also the fate of apostate Christians 
(I. v. 16), and is compared (xv. 6) to the fire which consumes 
the cut away branches (comp. § 34, d).® It is the second 
death of the Apocalypse (§ 132, 6). 
_ (d) The final consummation with John is without doubt a 
heavenly one. As Christ came from above (iii. 31, viii. 23), 
so has He gone to heaven, and comes to take His own thither 
(xiv. 2, 3). Thither the unbelievers cannot follow Him 


ii. 501]; Schenkel, p. 392), since it is but self-evident that the conduct toward 

the perfect revelation of God which is given in His word brings on the final 

decision as to the fate of men. From another point of view, Moses may be the 

accuser in this judgment (v. 45), inasmuch as he has testified of Christ (ver. 46). 

If in this passage, as viii. 50, God appears as the judge, and xvii. 25 His judi- 

cial righteousness is appealed to (comp. § 147, 6), it only follows from this that 

the judgment which the Messiah holds when He comes again, executes God’s will | 
as He does it even in His present judging (v. 30), and that it is conformable to 

this will if the conduct towards Christ finally decides in it (vili. 50 : gocw 6 Sneray, 

scil, rny daZav pov). 

7 But this is nothing else at bottom than when Paul announces the future 
salvation as already present, because all its conditions are given (§ 96, b), or 
when the Epistle to the Hebrews makes all the members of the new covenant 
come to the heavenly Jerusalem (§ 117, d). But the idea of judgment in the 
common sense is therefore by no means denied, as even Kostlin, p. 281, Baur, 
p. 405, assert. 

8 So far as it is permissible to translate this parabolic figure into a definite 
idea, it is the judicial wrath of God under which the rebellious fall, as that wrath, 
according to iii. 36, abides on him who refuses faith to the Son. It is yet 
characteristic that only in this expression of the Baptist is the épy7 @cod expressly 
spoken of, which here is by no means regarded simply eschatologically, since 
Ritschl, ii. p. 152 f., seeks in vain to prove from vi. 56, ix. 41, that according 
to the Johannean usus loquendi something must remain which did not exist 
before. 
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(vii. 34, viii. 21, xiii 33). But He has promised His own 
that they are to be where He is (xii. 26, xvii. 24). Eternal 
life therefore begins in heaven,’ so far as it is by John 
regarded as a life yet future (comp. § 148,¢). But as eternal 
life begins even in the present life, seeing that God is seen in 
Christ, so eternal life in the future life can only consist in 
this, that the original glory of Christ is seen (xvii. 24), and 
God no longer in the revelation of Him in Christ, but He is 
Himself seen as He is (I. iii. 2; comp. § 34, 0; 132, d). 
And as the final working of the perfect revelation of God in 
Christ was, that believers become (ke Him as His children, 
so the result of that perfect vision of God must be that we 
shall become like Him (dpotoe ait éoopeda, Ste droueda 
avtov Kabes éotwv).'° If eternal life is already given in this 
life, then the glory of the future can add nothing to what 
constitutes the real being; it can only bring that given in 
it to highest completion, even where, according to § 141, ¢, 
the distinct step in this consummation is not indicated in 
the expression. How glorious this consummation will be is 
not yet revealed (I. iii, 2); but that it will come, Christian 
hope assures us of this (ver. 3). So the first word of the 
Gospel becomes the last word of the last of the apostles. As 


® Only with Peter (§ 50, c; comp. also § 110, 6) is the final consummation so 
completely a heavenly thing as it is here; but it is altogether connected with 
it, that there is no express reference to the transformation of the world, taught 
elsewhere throughout in the New Testament. But as, according to I. ii. 17, not 
only the ungodly world of men, but even the objects of their lusts, pass away, 
there is thus thereby indicated the overthrow of the present form of the world, 
the very name of which (6 xéceos ob ros) points to this, that another will come, in 
which the present distinction between heaven and earth will be taken away 
(comp. § 182, d). Eternal life forms the contrast to xscpos odros, xii. 25, 

‘0 Even with Paul the completion of sonship is the hope of Christians, inas- 
much as in virtue of adoption we are made partakers in the inheritance of the 
divine glory (§ 97, c), but this inheritance consists essentially in the heavenly 
spiritual form of body, to which there is no allusion here ; rather he puts the 
vision of the divine glory into the consummation of the likeness of God peculiar 
to the perfected children of God (Matt. v. 9, and therewith § 34, 6) in virtue of 
their being born of God. But it is said even by Paul that we are changed by 
the vision of the glory of Christ into His image (2 Cor. iii. 18), so that the 
spiritual form of life, which is here produced by the believing reception of the 
gospel of His glory, becomes in the end the spiritual form of body in the future 
life (dard dokns cis dd%av). Comp. § 86, c, footnote 7. 

” Christian hope as such (Ais) is expressly named only in this passage. But 
however much the expectation of this goal of completeness may run back with 
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the kingdom of God which Jesus founded on earth is the 
security for the completion of the coming one (§ 15, c), so the 
beginning of the realization of the New Testament will of God 
(Lev. xi. 44) in our state of sonship (ver. 2: viv réxva Ocod 
éouév) becomes the security for the blessed ending which we 
hope for in the future. 


John to the full blessed experience of the salvation already given by faith, there 
is yet for him a hope, which lies in the future, when the latter may bring the 
ever more glorious completion of what is even here given, and is thereby con- 
firmed in its completion. 
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note 7), 
Adiaphora— 
Pl. II. § 93, ¢, d, . 7 


IV. § 110, a, footnote iL ee 
Advocate. See Paraclete. 
Allegory— 

PIO IY. §. 735 4; 
Angels— 
Gosp. § 17, 6, 
§ 19, d, footnote 6, 
Pet. § 50, a, footnote 2 
DEE S6l a , 
III. § 104, a, 
Heb. § 120, , : 
Jude, § 127, d, footnote 9, 
Rey. § 133, ’, 2 
Gosp. II. § 138, d, : 
John, § 153 d, footnote 9, 
Antichrist— 
lei S350 
Rey. § 181, a-c, 
John, § 157, 6, 
Apocatastasis— 
Pl. Il. § 99, c, footnote 6, . 
(John, § 156, d, footnote a ; 


Apostasy— 
Heb. § 125, d, 
John, § 151, ¢, 
See Sin, 
Apostle— 
Gosp. § 31, a, 
Acts, § zl d, 
§ 42, 
Pet. § “7 a, footnote 1; 
PIS 61, b, : 
II. § 89, . 
III. § 101, d, 
§ 106, a, 
TV. § 108%a,0) a 
John, §154,b, . ; 
Apostolic decree— 

Acts, § 48, c,d, . ° 
Ascension to heaven, Jesus’ — 
Gosp. § 19, ¢, footnote 5, 
Acts, § 39, 6, footnote 2, 

Pet. § 50, a, 

PIS Si (Shi footnote 2, 
Heb. §120, a, . 

CORD Be § 1388, 8, ” foot- 


wie, "§ an 2, footnote 4, 
§ 154, Cris 
Atonement. See Propitiation. 
BarrisM— 
Gosp. § 21, b, : 
Acts, § 41, a, : 
Pet. § 44, 6, . 
Pi SiOLc, 
S840 
III. § 101, a, 
IV. § 108, c, 
Heb. § 124, ’b, 
Gosp. II. § 139, d, "footnote 8, 
(John, § 155, a), . 
§ 156, a, footnote 3, 
Bearing sin— 
Pet. § 49, 0, . : . 
423 


Gosp. II., the three sections of Part Fourth ; John, Part Fifth ; 
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Bearing sin—continued. 

Heb. § 122, ¢, : 5 ° 
John, § 148, Lib os 

Believer’s pr iesthood, SeePriest- 

hood. 

Birth, New— 

Of God. See Creation, New. 
Pet. § 46, a,. : : 5 
Jas. § 52, B, . ¢ : . 
Pl. IL. § 84, d, 

(~ Ill. §101, a, 

3 § 104, ¢ 

) IV. § 108, c (footnote ae é 

f Pet, ‘Il. § 128, ays . . 
\ John, § 150, ¢, 

Bileps (xpscBoespai, inlenera)— 
Acts, § 41, c, 6 é 
Pet. § 47, a, "footnote i 
Pl. I. § 62, 6, footnote 2, 


Il. § 106, on footnote A fac 
TV. § 109, c, d,. = , 
(Rey. § 188; a), . 
John, § 156, a, footnote 2 
Blessedness (cwrnpia). See Salva- 
tion— 
Comp. Rey. § 132, d, 
Blood (relationship)— 
Gosp. § 27, d, 
PT SiG 75d, = ars 
HebyS ilove, = 
Blood of Christ— 
Gosp. § 22, a . 
Pet. § 49,c,d,.. 
Pres 80, c (footnote 9), 
§ 85, b, ¢, 
III. § 100, ¢, 
Heb. § 121, ¢, 
Rev. § 134, a, < 
John, § 148, b,c, . 
Body of Christ— 
Pl. II. § 85, c, 
§92,a,. 
III. § 105, a, ‘ 
Brotherly kiss, See Kiss. 
Brotherly love. See Love. 
Burial of Jesus— 
Pl. § 78, a, footnote 2, . 5 
CALLING on Jesus. See Invoca- 
tion. 
Calling. See Heathenism. 
Gosp. § 28, . . 
Pet. § 45, b-d, : 
Pl. I. § 61, 8, footnote 4, 
TT $:88, a0; 4 
IIL. § 101, dia 
IV. § 109, ay oes 
Heb. § 117, °b, ‘footnote i, 
Pet, IL 8197, tonne eae 
§ 128, 8, footnote B Peas : 
Rev.. § 135, C; footnote Pak 


INDEX. 


VOL. 


(II.) 
(II. ) 


a i 
te St a 


Calling of the Gentiles— 
Gosp. § 28, d, : 
Teil We S COs. 

III. § 105, ‘2, A 
Heb. § 117, 6, ‘footnote 2, 
Gosp. II. § 136, d, 

S137, 105) 

Christians, Gentile. 
Christians. 
Christians, Jewish. See Judaism. 

Church (xxancia)— 
Gosp. § 31, 3 
Acts, § 41, . 
PIS 1.18 G15 re} 
IT. § 92, a, 2, 
III. § 105, a, 
§ 106, a, 
IV.§ 109,60, . 
Gosp. II. § 139, ¢, footnote 5, 
(John, § 156, a), . : 
| Cleansing. See Purification. 
| Comforter. See Paraclete. 
Coming of Christ, The second. 
See Parousia. 
Commandments. 
Conception 

Jesus— 
Pl, Ii.-$ 78,)0 
Gosp. II. § 138, 

(John, § 145, ¢, ohne 14), 
Confession— 
PUES 6500; 
§ 82, d, . 
III. § 100, ¢, 
LV. § 110, «, 
Heb. § 118, a, 

§124,0, . 

John, § 149, a, 
Conqueror— 
Rev. § ee a, footnote 3, 

§ 135, 

John, Sade d, 
Conscience— 
Pet. § 44, 6, . 
§ 46, 2, 
Pee, § 69, a, 4 
§ 86, b, footnote 5%. 
§ 93, c, d, 

TV. § 107.5 = 
Heb. § 115, 8, "footnote 5, 

§ 123, a, . 

Consummation. See Perfection. 

i Corner-stone, Christ the— 

Gosp. § 38, ¢, 
Pet. § 50, a,. 
12h UNE § 92, be ek 
(Comp. ILL. : 106, a, 
IV. § 109, 6 . 
Covenant, Old and the New— 
Gosp. § 22, C, . : é 
Pet. § 49, 6,0" 4 
Pi. Il. § 80, c, footnote ‘1o, 


‘See Gentile 


See Law. 


(supernatural) of 
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Covenant—continued. 

TIT§ 100; 6, . 7 ° 
Heb. § 115, a, 5 : I 

§ 122, a, . A 5 4 
(John, § 148, 6, footnote 4), . 

DaEMoNS— 
Gosp. § ae b, 5 
Jas. § 55, b , footnote 2,. 
BEIRUT: § 70 i oe ; 

THE S,104,6, s : 3 
Rev. § 138, c, . : 
Gosp. II. § 136, a, footnote 2, 

§ 138, d, footnote 14, 
John, § 153, d, footnote 9, 

Day of the Lord. See Parousia, 
Day of the Lord, The— 
Gosp. § 33, c, 
Acts, § 40, d, 
Pl. I. § 64, 0, 
II. § 98, 6, 
III. § 101, ¢, 
Heb. § 126, 6, 
Pet. II. § 129, a, . 
Rey. § 131, d, 
Deacons— 
Acts, § 41, ¢, 

Pet. § 47, a, footnote et 
ils JU 8 92, d. é 
III. § 106, , 

IV. § 109, d, 

Death— | 
Gosp. § 34, c, ° 
Pet. § 49, 6, 
§50,d, . 
SASS Di gus - 
Pl. IL. § 66, d, 


(Comp. § 72, 2, 


III. § 104, ¢, , footnote 9), : 


Heb. ie d, 
$126, b, . 
Rev. ae b, 2 
John, § 148, a, footnote Ls 
S157, ¢ ‘ 
Death of 5 esus, "The— 
Gosp. § 22, ¢, 
Acts, s a nds 
Pet. § 4 : 
Jak ie 2 80, 
(Comp. § "ey, a), 
EE SH OOM Cham 


Rey. § 134, a, 

John, § 148, b, ¢, . P ; 
Decree, Apostolic, See Apostle. 
Descent to Hell. See Hell. 


INDEX, 
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Doxologies to Christ. 


Destruction— 


Gosp. § 34, & —— O; 
ACES St4O0SCsmtems 


III. § 101, C, 

IV. § 108, a, 
Heb. § 126, 8, 
Pet. § 129, a, b, 
Rev. § 132, 8, 
John, § 148, a, 


Discipleship— 


Gosp. § 29, a, 
Acts, § 41, 6, 
Gosp. II. § 1, C; “footnote 5, 
John, § 149, 6, . 
§154,6, . 


Disposition— 


Gosp. § 26, c, d, 

Pet. § 47, a, 

Jas. § 55, b, 

Heb. § 124, ¢, footnote 9, 
John, § 151, a,:0, . 


Doctrine— 


126 WEG 
III. § on a, footnote 4, 
IV. § 107 


Doctrines, False— 


Pl. IV. § 107, 8, d, 


Pet. II. § 128, d, footuote 8, 


John, § 156, c¢, 
§ 157, 6, 


Doing good— 


Pet. § 45, c, footnote 4, 
PL WH. § 65, °, footnote 4, 
John, s 152, d 7 

SOT Cys ° * 


Doxologies— 


PE Da Salone 
Rev.. § 133, a, 


head of Christ. 


EDIFICATION— 


PEWS 86d, 2: 
§ 92, 5, . - . 
III. § 106, a, ; 
Gosp. II. § 139, c, 3 


Elders. See Bishops, 
Election— 


Gosp. § 30, d, F 5 
Pet. § 44, a, 0, 6 
Jas. § 54, a, b, 
BIPTeS Gi), bse; 
ME SEES % 
III. § 101, d, 
§ 103, a, ‘ 3 
IV. § 109, a, 


See God- 


Pet. II. § 128, ,, ‘footnote 8, . fi 


Rey. § 135, ¢ (footnote 70). 
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Election—continued. 
Gosp. II. § ee Cy b 
John, § 152, d 4 


§ 154, b, . 
End, The. ‘See Parousia, 
Pet. § 51,0, . : 4 3 
Jb Ale & 98, Qs ans . 5 


§ 99, b, footnote 3, _. . 
Enemies, Love of. See Love. 


Exaltation of Christ (to God’s 


right hand)— 
Gosp. § 19, ¢, 5 : 6 
Acts, § 39, b, ¢, “ 
Pet. § 50, a, . 
PINTS: 103;¢4, 
Heb. § 118, a, 


Rev. § 134,65, . 
John, § 145, a, 
§ 148, d, footnete 8, 
Example, J Aur as our— 
Gosp. § 21, d. 
Pet. § 46, ON 4 : 
Pl. I. § 62, 0, ° 


IV. § 110, ¢, footnote 4, 
Heb. § 119, ’b, footnote 5, 
Rev. § 135, b, c 


John, § 147, 0, ¢, . ‘ ‘ 
FaiTH— 
Gosp. § 29, B, ¢, . 
Acts, § 40, ¢, 
Pet. § 44, a, "footnote 2, 
Jas. § 52, ¢, . 0 
BIE SOs ie . 
II. § 82, ¢ 
§ 84, b, Reset 9- 1, 
§ 86, d, = . 5 4 
§ 88, d,. 
$592, ¢, . : 
III. § 100, (a8 
IV. ey Ces 
§ 108, b, 
Heb. sd a, footnote 3, b, es 
footnote 7, : 
Pet. II. § 127, d, 
Rev. § 135, 0, 
Gosp. II. § 139, }, A 
John, § 149, a, b,. . ¢ 
§ 151, a c 


Fall of man.. See Adam. 
False doctrines. See Doctrines. 
Father (of God)— 

Gosp. § 17, 0, ‘ 

hoe. § 39, b, footnote 3, 

Pet. § 50, a, "footnote ale 

Ply rersiGileve, : , 

TLS 77,50 = A 


INDEX. 


VOL, 
(IL.) 
(II.) 
(II.) 


aan ano 


Father—continued. © ; 
EI. 6108,a) |.) Sau 


Ves LOW sm tae 5 
Pet. II. § 127, c, footnote bite 
John, § 1438, . 5 4 

§ 145, a, . ene 6 


Father of believers— 
Gosp. § 20, 8, 


Pet. § 45, d, . 3 i ° 

(Jasw§i645%¢), = é 6 

JR ails : 3 ° 
II. § 83, a, 


IIL. § 100, d, footnote 12, 
(IV. § 108, a, footnote 3), . ‘ 
(Heb. § 124, a, footnotes 4, 5), 
Jude, § 127, a, footnote 3, 
John, § 147, ¢, 
Fear of God— 
Pet. § 45, ¢, . E 4 . 
PL DAS i83indao . 
(Comp. § 98, 8, footnote 3), 
III. § 101, b, Ce 
Rev. § 135, a, ‘ 5 
Gosp. II. § 139, 8, 5 
Fellowship with believers— 
John, $156, a, _. 
Fellowship with. Christ (God), 
unio mystica— 
Pet. § 46, ¢, . 
PLL S62" , footnote 4, 
II. § 84, b 


Map S81, Co 
§9 < 
Ill. si, “a, b, 
§ 104, d. 
Sl0h<a0 one 
TV, § 108, ¢, footnote 8, 
Rey. § 135, b, ‘footnote Gyicy 
John (§ 148, 0), 5 4 
e120 tend oe 


AOC 
(Comp. Pl. th. § 96, d, 
Gosp. II. § 189, c), 


First- a Rights of. See ee. 


geniture, 
First-fruits— 
Jas. § 54, b, . 
PL IS Si6lee, ‘ 
Rev. § 1380, ¢, . 
Flesh— 
Gosp. § 27, a, 
Pl. Th. § 67, d, 
§ 68, a, b, 
§ 86, a, . 5 
Ill. § 100, a, 
Heb. § 115, c, footnote 9, 
§ 124, a, footnote 5, 
Pet. II. § 128, d, footnote 6; 
Gosp. IT. § 139, ¢, footnote 7, 
John, § 145, ¢, footnote 1 


eee eer eee ere eee 
me ee a a a a a a ee er 
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Flesh of Christ— 
Pet. § 48, ¢, . é 3 S 
Pelle SiaSenCsn 2 : 
Lk S1032¢6. 4 
TVeeSpil OS cnc 
Heb. § 119, a, footnote mm 
§ 123, d, footnote 8, 
John, g 145, C, 
Flock of God (office of "Shep- 
~  herd)— 
Pet. § 45, a, » 
§ 47, a, footnote Us, 3 
Pl. Ill. § 106, a, footnote i, | 
Heb. § 124, a, footnote 1, 
eee ; 152, d Paes 
§ 15 
Foren (of God)— 
Pet. § 44, a,. 6 5 
PIGLET: ; 88, Chins 
IV. § 109, a, footnote 2, b, 
Forgiveness of sins— 
Gosp. § 22, a, 6, . : é 
Acts, § 40, a, : ‘i 
Pet. §44,0,.  . 
Jas. § 54, d, 
Pl. II. § 82, a, 
III. § 100, d 
Heb. § 122, 0, . 
Gosp. II. § 139, a, 
John, $ a b, 
§ 154 c 
Freedom fre and false) = 
Pet. § 47, 6, ; 
Sod. oy 
Jas. § 52,5, . . 
Pl. II. § 87, a, b,. 
Pet. II. § 128, d, . : 
Rev..§ 135, a, footnote 4, 
Gosp. § 136, c, footnote 6, 
John, § 147, b, 
Fulness (eatpoun)— 
Fulness of Godhead— 
Pl, III..§ 108, d, 
Fulness of the Gentiles— 
PES S700 as, 5 
Fulness of the times— 
Gosp. § 18, a, . 5 5 
PV UL Suhbs Os ke : 
III. § 100, ¢,. 


GARMENTS— 
Rev. § 135, a, footnote2, . 
Gentiles. See Heathenisn. 
Fulness of the Gentiles. See 
Fulness. 
Gentile Christians (their relation 
to the Church)— 


PL. IL. § 87, 8, 
§ 90, ¢, d, 
IIL. § 105, 8, ¢, 


INDEX, 


VOL. 


Gentile etree ears 
Heb. § 117; 6,- 
Rev. § 130, c, footnote B. 
§ 135, a, footnote 4, 
Gifts of grace. See Grace. 
Glory of God (3s%a) and Christ— 
Gosp. § 19, d, : ° 
Pet. § 50, a,. A 5 5 
das, § 52, ¢, . : . . 
Pl. I. § 64, a, 5 . 
II. § 76, d, : 
ae 8 iv d), 


§9 
III. $103, ‘s, d (comp. foot- 
note , 
IV. § 110, b, ¢,. 
Heb. § 118, ¢, fostaete %, 


John § 145, a, | 
Glory of believers — 
Pet. § 50, c, footnote 5, 5 
Pl. 1. § 64, d, : ; . 
IT. § 97, 0;.c, 
III. § id @ 
§ 104, d 5 
IV. § 108, "a," : 
Heb. § 118, o footnote 6, 
Rev. § 132, d. 
God. See Grace, 
Glory, Goodness. 
Godhead of Christ— 
Gosp. § 19, a, footnote 2, d, 
Acts, § 39, ¢, A . 
Pet. § 50, a,. : A . 
Jas. § 52, ¢, . 
Pl, I. § 61, a, 
II. § 76, b, 
III. § 103, d, 
IV. § 110, d, 
Heb. § 118, a-c, . 
Retain Sl oseicuers 
Rey. § 184, ¢, " 
Gosp. II. § 138, a, 
John, § 145, a, b,. 
Good-doing— 
Pet. § 45, c, footnote 4, 
JET, § 65, b, footnote 4, 
John, § 152, d, : 
§ 157, ¢, . 
Goodness of God— 
Gosp. § 20, }, A 
Jee Ute 7, cays 
III. § 100, C, footnote 6, 
IV. § 108, 0, footnote 4, 
Gospel— 
Gosp. § 13, a, : 
Pet. § 46, a, . 5 
lel SiGlvoy 
II. § 89, a, 
III. § 101, d, 


W orship, 1 
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Gospel—continued. 
IV. § 107, a, 
Gosp. II. § 139, b, footnote 3, 
Grace— 
Acts, § 40, d, 
Pet. § 45, b, . 
Jas. § 54, ¢, . 
PITS 61,00; 
(URS iss | 
LLDES 00a 
TVes 10S soa. 
Heb. § 124, a (footnotes 2, 3), 
Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote 2; 
Rev. § 135, c, 5 3 
Gosp. II. § 139, ¢, : 
John, § 152, c, footnote 9, 
Grace, Gifts of— 
Acts, § 41, d, 
Pet. § 45, 0, . 
Pl. I. § 62, d, 
II. § 92, 2, 
III. § 106, a, 
Heb. § 124, b, is 
Gosp. II. § 139, Cw a 
Grace, Working of God’s 
(Christ’s)— 
Gosp. § 29, d, A 
SiSOROv en a 
Acts, § 40, 0, 3 
Pet. § 46, a, . 
Jas. § 52, . 
PLL: Ae b, 
§ 62, ¢, . 
II. § 86, d, 
§ 88, he 


§ 89, a, . . 
III. § 101, 8, d, 
IV. § 108, c, 
Heb. § 124, ¢, 
Pet. § 128, a, 8, 
Rev. § 185, c, : : 
Gosp. II. § 189,.c,. g 
Growth— 
Gosp. § 30, 6, A 
Pet. § 46, 0, 
Pleas 62, , 
III. § 106, Cc; footnote 9, 
§ 135, a, footnote 3, 


HapDEs— 

Gosp. § 34, c, footnote 6, . 

Pet. § 48, d, . : 

Plr TL§:99) b, footnote 4, 

(Comp. § 96, d, footnote 4), : 
Hands, Hirota of— 

Acts, § 41, d, 

PLSVe sos, d, footnote 1s 

Heb. § 124, ; 
Hardening— 

Gosp. § 29, d, Z 5 

Pl. II. § 88, 6 

§ 91, ¢, 


INDEX. 


VOL. 
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Hardening—continued. 
Heb. § 125, d, footnote 11, 
John, § 1538, ¢, 
Heart.. See Disposition— 
Gosp. § 27, d 
PSL. $68, d (footnotes 12, 13), 
Heathenism— 
Pl. II. § 69, 
SOs ee 
III. § 100, 8, 
IV. § 108, a,. 
Rev. § 130, ¢, 5 
§ 132, c, footnote 5, 
John, § 152, d, 
Heathens, Calling of, 
ing of Gentiles. 
Heathen, Missions to the— 
Gosp. § 31, a, 3 
Acts, § 43, a, b, 
Pl. II. § 89, d, 
III. § 101, d, 
IV. $108, a, . 
Rev. § 180, c, footnote 5, 
Gosp. II. § 136, d, 
§ 137, a, ¢, 
John, § 154, 2, 
§ 156, d, 
Heaven— 
Pl. IIT. § 103, d, footnote 7, 
Heb. § 120, a, footnote 1, 
Heaven, Kingdom of, See King- 
dom of God— 
Gosp. II. § 138, c, footnote 9, 
Hell— 
Gosp. § 34, d, 
Jas. § 55, b, footnote 2, 
Gosp. II. S138, C, footnote 10, 
Rev. § 182, 5 
Hell, Descent 5 by “Christ— 


See Call- 


Pet, ae d,. : cs Fi 
§ 50, d, : : : 
Comp. PL stb § 108, ¢, 
footnote 3, _ . P 
Heb. § 117, ¢, footnote 4, 
Holiest, The (earthly and 
heavenly) — 


Heb. § 120, a, * 
Holiness of God, The— 
Pet. § 45, d, footnote 6, 
PISSLENS (84,500 5 
Pet, LI 'S$ 128, a, . 5 
Rev..§ 133, footnote 1, 
John, § 147, 5 
Holiness, The ee of— 
Pl. II. § 84, d, footnote 14, 
IV. § 109, a, 3 
Pet. II. § 127, ‘d, footnote OF. 
Rev. § 185, a, footnote oe 
Gosp. IT. § 188, d, 
Holiness of Christians— 
Ret. $44,105 2 : 
§ 45, ¢, . . 


vou. 
(1I.) 
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INDEX, 


Holiness of Christians—continued. vou. 
Pl. I. § 61, c, footnote 5, 
II. § 84, » : 


§ 92, 
III. § 101, ‘dy 
(Comp. § 106, a), . 6 
IV. § 108, c¢, footnote 9, 
Heb. § 123, 6,. . 
Rey. § 132, d, 
He S135, a; ¢ 
Gosp. II. g ee C, "footnote 5, 
(Comp. § 136, d, footnote 7), 
§ 154, 6, 
Holy One, The (aus Rowe) 
Christ— 
Gosp. § 17, 6, footnote 2, 
§ 18, a, footnote 1, 
Acts, § 38, 6, 
Rev. § 134, 6, ( 
(Comp. § 133, a),. carat 
Gosp. Pr § 137, a (footnote 2) a 
ou Lt 
( 


oe ee 
| es cen es cee ee eB ee Be ee 


John, §152, 6, . 

(Comp. § 147, ), ; 
Hope— 

Pet. § 50, 6, . : : ee (Is 


96, a, ( 
III. § 101, c, ( 
IV. § 108, a, . ( 
Heb. § 125, a, “footnote 2, ( 
Pet. II. § 127, 8, eS a 
John, § 157, d, é ; er 
House of God (familia)— 
Pl. IV. § 109, b, footnote 3,. ( 
efobeSiLliss Ose an i( 
§124,a, . i 5 ( 
Humility— 
Gosp. § 25, d, é 4 (1 
Pet. § 47, a,. : 5 am e((il 
Jas. § 5b, 0, . A 5 aad 
PS S93) 01. : a (CR 
III. § 106, 8, 5 Gal 


ImacE or Gop— 
PLS 1045 ¢, 2. ( 
Image of God (Christ) — 
IE ES 1G a ; 
III. § 103, : ao 
Heb. § 118, c, arate q, oa 
Imposition of Hands. See Hands. 
Incarnation. See Kenosis. 
Indifferent Things. See Adiaphora. 
Infirmity, Sins of. See Sins. 
Inheritance (A npovopiae)— 
Gosp. § 34, a, ; : b 
Reta§ 50; ¢, : : c 
Pr Si0250c; 
7D Gh 
§ 97, ¢,d 3 “ an ( 
PES 10 lc... 5 oh ee 
IV. § 108, a, . : ( 
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Inheritance—continued. VoL. 


Heb. § 126, a, footnote 1, II.) 
Rev. § 132, d, footnote 7, (II.) 
Gosp. II. § 139, C; 5 (II.) 
Inspiration— 
Pet. § 46, a, . (I.) 
(Comp. § 44, b), (I.) 
Jah eS Gie a (I.) 
II. § 89, a, b (II.) 
III. § 101, d, ; (II.) 
Heb. § 116, c, footnote 4, (II.) 
John, § 155, d, footnote ep (II.) 
Intercession (Intercessio), Christ's 
Heb. § 119, + (II) 
John, § 148, 4 (II:) 


Invocation of Jesus. ay God: 


head, Christ’s. 


JERUSALEM, HEAVENLY— 
PTS: 905 ¢; 
Heb. § eo d, 
§ 126, 3 
Rey. ee Crcumre 
(Gosp. II. § 136, d, footnote i 
Jewish Christians (relation to 
the Law)— 
Acts, § 42, ¢, ; : mm 
§ 43, d, : : Bal Kae 
Ply lis 37, b, i : el 
1UUE § 105, d, , % 5 (QU 
Joys— 


§ 154, ¢, 
Judaism— , 
Gosp. § 15, b 
§ 28, d, 
Acts, § 42, 
Pet. § 44, a-c, 
Pl. I. § 63, a, 6, 
IUERS We 


Goes 
III. § 100, 2, 
§ 105, 
IV. § 108, oe footnote xy 
Heb. § 117, a, 
Rev. § 130, ¢, d 
Gosp. II. § 136, d, 
§ 137, a, ¢, 
John, § 152, d, 
Just— 
Gosp. § 33, ¢, 
Acts, § 40, d, 
Pet. § 50, he 
Jas. § 57, Cy 
Pl. I. § 61, a, 
8 64, b, . 
II. § 98, 0, ¢, 
TUES § 101; 
IV. § 110, 8, 
Heb. § 126, 0, 
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Just— continued. von. { LAMB eee i 


Pet. II. § 129, a, . ; GUI) Acts, § 38, d 
Rev. § 180, 0, : : gE) Pet. § 49, a, ‘d (footnote 7), 

S 131i d,a0e : ; i) SQL.) Pl. § 80, c, footnote 10, . 

§ 132, b, ‘ ell) Rev. § 134, a (footnote 2), 
Gosp. IL. 8 138, “ ; Ty ep) John, § 148, b i delle A 
John, §158,¢, . ; . (II.) | Law— 

§ 157, Cs : ; 5 (GAR) Gosp. § 24, . 

Justification— Acts, § 42,¢,d, . 
Jas. § 53, c, (I.) Pet. § 45, c, footnote 4,. 
Pl. § 65, ¢, (L.) Jas. § 52, a, b, : 

§ 82, a, 0). (I.) Pl. I. § 62, a, 

Ill. § 100, ‘d, ‘ (1L.) II. § 65, 3, 

IV. § 108, 8, c, footnote 7 ree, A (Qi) S710; Cy 
(Heb. § 125, ¢, footnote 6), (II.) § 72, a-c, 

Rey. § 182, 2, ‘footnote 3, (II.) 87, 

Gosp. II. § 139, a, (II. ) III. § 101, 6, . 

§ 105, ¢, d, 

KENosIsS— IV. § 1077 Re footnote 3, 

UUs LOS Cyan (II. Heb. § 115, : 

Heb. § 119, a (footnote 8), (II. § 116, a, bx 

John, § 145, Giese 6 (II. §124,¢ . 
Kingdom of Christ— Pet. II. § 128, b, 

Heb. § 120, . 4 (II. Rev. § 135, a, : 

Pl. Il. § 99, b (II. Gosp. II. § 186, ¢, 

III. § 108, , : (II. 187, }, ; 
(Comp. § 104, b, footnote ©) ee John, § 146, d, 

IV. § 110, 2, Sahl: SUS a re 
Heb. § 120, ¢, c (II. § 152, c, 

Pet. II. § 129, hs (II. Libertinism. Sce Freedom. 

Rev. § 132, a, (II.) | Life— 

Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, (II. Gosp. § 34, 8, 
John, § 146, a, footnote i (II. Acts, § 40, d, 
Kingdom of God— Pet. § 50, ¢, . 
Gosp. § 18, a, b, (ie Jas, § 57, d, . 
SA an (I. Pl. I. § 64, d, 
“ @ II. § 65, d, 

8340, . Soir § 96, ¢, d, 
Acts, § 42, ¢, footnote 2 zp ad, III. § 101, ¢, 
Pet. § 50, ¢, . . We: § 104, ¢,. 
Jas. § 57, d, . hele IV. § 108, a, 
Pl. I. § 64, d, Seg SH((lls Heb. § 126, ¢, 

Il. § 97, d, ~ (ue Pet. II. § 128, a, . 

§ 99, ¢, . a (GHG Rev. § 132, d (footnote 8), 

III. § 101, e, (ik § 135, a, footnote 8, Ss 

Heb. § 126, d, (II. John, § 146, . 
Rev. § 132, ¢, (II. § 148, ¢, d, 
Gosp. IL. § 188, ¢, (II. § 157, ¢, 
John, § 146, a, (II.) | Life of God— 

(§ 157, d@),. (11. Pl. Il. § 65, d, 

Kiss, ere as IV. § 110, d, 
Pet. § 47, Rey. § 183, a, 
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Knowleane (enlightenment) — 


Pl. II. § 102, 

IV. § 107, a, 
Heb. $124, d) 
Pete S27 ass 

§128,a, . 
John, § 146, 0, ¢, . 
§ 147, ; ; 

§ 149, a, 
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John, § 146, 8, footnote 4, 
oe Pet, § 46, a), 


Sold, 
Heb. < 116, b, 
Light— 
Pet. § 45, b,. 


Pl. Til. § 102, a, footnote 1, 


d, footnote 5, 
§ 104, d, 
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Light—continued. 
John, § 147,. 
Logos— 
Pl, I, § 79, a, footnote 4, . 
III. § 103, d, footnote 10, 5 
Heb. § 118, ¢, d, : ; 
(Rev. § 134, d, footnote 5), 
John, § 145, b, E 
Lord Gone 
Gosp. § 18, d, 
Acts, § 39, ¢, 
Pet. § 50, a, 
Jas. § 52, ¢, footnote an F 
Ply I. § 61, a, footnotes 2, Be 
II. § 76, a-c, : 
‘III. § 100, C, 
§ 103, d, 
IV. § 110, b, 
Heb. § 118, a, 
Rete Ue Sarees 
Rey. § 134, 0, ; 
Gosp. II. § 138, a, footnote i 
John, § 145, a, foutnote 2, 
Lord’s Supper— 
Gosp. § 31, 0, : : F 
Acts, § 41, 0, ” 
= PL II,§ 85, 
(John, § 156, ‘a, footnote 3), . 
Love of God— 
JO SS Cs . 5 
§ 83, a, . : 5 : 


Pet. II. 8 127, a, footnote 20 
John, § 147, ¢, 
Love to God— 
Gosp. § 25, 6, footnote1, . 
§ 26, d, footnote 3, 5 
Jas. § 54, a, . d 5 é 
§ 55, a, .. 4 4 5 
Pl. II. § 88, ¢, 
John, § 143, ¢, , 
§ 151, 3, 
Love toourN eighbour ( brotherly- 
love, love to enemies)— 
Gosp. : 


III. § 106, ¢ (footnote a). d 
IV. § 108, d, footnote 10, 
Heb. § 124, a (footnote 4), 
Pet. II. § 128, ¢, . : 
Rev. § 185, a, footnote 3 
John, § 151, a, 
§ 156, 6 
Lusts— 
Pet. § 46, 0, . 
Jas. § 56, a, . 
Pl. IL. § 66, ¢, 
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Lusts—continued. 
PIU S00; aa 
TV. § 108, — footnote 1; 
Pet. II. § 128 


MAcIsTRACY— 
Gosp. § 19, 8, 
Pet. § 47, 6 


? 
IV. § 110, a, footnote 2, 
Man, Son of— 
Gosp. § 16, . 
Rey. § 134, 0, : 
John, § 144, ¢, d, . 
Man and Woman— 
PU Sioa ain, 
Marriage— 
Gosp. § 26, b, 
Pet. § 47, ¢, . 
Pl. II. § 95, 
III. § 106, ‘d, : 
Ve ye C, footnote 8, 
Heb. § 124, c, é 
Meekness— 
Gosp. § 25, ¢, 
Pet. § 47, a, . 
Jas. § 56, d, . 
Pl. IL. § 93, a, 
III. § 106, 3, 
Mercy— 
Gosp. § 25, ¢, 
Pet. § 47, a,. 
Jas. § 52, a, . 
Mercy of God— 
Pet. § 45, b, oe 3, 


§ 91, d, footnote oe 
III. § 100, C, footnote 6, 
IV. § 108, 6, footnote 4, 
Messiah— 
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Pet. § ‘48, 4 7 
SOON dae 
PL I. § 61, a, 
IE § 77; a, 
III. § 105, 0, ; 
Heb. § 118, a, b, . A 
§ 119, a, fs : 
§ 120, ¢, d, 
Rey. § 134, 0, : 
Gosp. II. § 186, a, 0, 
§ 137, a, footnote 2, 
John, : a a, 
§ 145 5 C z 
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Miracles— 

Gosp. § 18, ¢, 5 J 4 
S18 567 be Memn ‘ ; 
$2050, 0uane ; 

Acts, § ve b, 

§ 40, 
Jas. § bu, a footnote 3, 
Pl. IL. § '89, Cc (footnote 10), . 4 
STOO Cite 
Heb. § 124, b, 
Gosp. II. 8 136, C b, foot- 
note 4, . 
§ 138, a, . ; 
John, § 143, b,c, . 
§ 144, c, footnote 8, 
§ 145, a : 5 
§ 147, C, footnote dione? 7 
Mysteries— 
Jey LES 74s GRY 4 : 
§ 92, b, footnote 8, . 
III. § 100, ¢, : 
§ 102, b, ¢, 
Ver SAO sae, 


NAME oF JESUS— 
Gosp. § 29, 0, ; Rs ; 
Acts, § 40, ¢, “ - 
 . §41,a (footnote i} 
Pet. § 48, a, footnote 1, 
Jas. § 52, ¢, "footnote cae 
PIES 61, a (footnotes ile 2), 
II. § 7, a (footnotes 1, 2), 
III. § 160, c, footnote 8, 
IV. § 110, 6, footnote 3, 
Heb, § 118, a, footnote 1, 
Pet. II. § 127, c, footnote 5, . 
Rev. § 184, a, footnote 1, 
(§ 135, 5), . 
Gosp. IL § 136, b, 
§ 138, a, footnote BRS 
John, § 145, a, footnote 1, 
(§ 149, a, footnote 2), 
Near to God, To draw— 
Pet. § 45, ¢, . 4 
Pl. III. § 104, d, . 
Heb. § 123, d, 
Gosp. II. § 186, a, 
Neighbour, Love to. 
New Birth. See Birth. 
Nods— 
PLT: af, C; 
§ 86, 
II. § 100 ‘a, : 
IV. § 108, a, footnote il 
Rev. § 135, d, footnote 10, 
Nurture— 
PLSTLIS|§ 106;.d,.. 


OBEDIENCE— 
Pet. § 44,a,¢, . i 
§ 45, d, ; 
PL Wi § 82, d, . 


See Love, 


INDEX. 


Obedience—continued. 
Pl. IV. § 100, d, footnote 12, 
Heb. see a, footnote ie 8 
S125-5dane : 
Gosp. IL. § 139, b, 
Obedience of Christ 
Pl. II. § 80, a, 
Sel eae 
(Comp. § 82, d), . 
§ 87, a, footnote 1, 
Heb. §119,d, . 
Offering. See Sacrifice. 
Office. Officers— 
Gosp. § 81, ¢, ; 
Acts, § 41, ¢, ‘ 
TIES OPL ah 5 
III. § 106, a, 
IV. § 109, ¢, d, 
John, § 156, a, footnote 2; 


PARACLETE. See Spirit, Holes 
John, § 148, 8, 
155, 


§ 
Pardon, ‘See Absolution— 
Gosp. § 22, a, 0, : 
Acts, § 40, a, 
Pet. § 44, d,. 
Jas. § 54, d,. 
Pl, TiS §825a; 
III. § 100, d, 
Heb. § 122, 6, : 
Gosp. II. § 139, a, 
John, § 148, 3, 
§ 154, d, 

Parousia of Christ, The— 
Gosp. § 19, d, : 
Acts, § 39, d, 

Pet. § 50, ¢, . 
Jas. § 57, ¢, . 
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III. § 101, ¢, 
IV. § 110, 3, 
Heb. § 126, ¢, ; 
Pet. II. § 129, ¢, . 
Rev. § 180, a, s 

SST ak oe 
Gosp. II. § 138, ¢, 
John, §157, a, . : 
) | Parousia, Signs of the— 

) Gosp. eo, b, 

) Pet. § 51, 6 
i 1aW IG § 63, 
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II. § 98, a, 
TV. § 110, a, 
Pet. II. § 129, Cyne 
Rey. § 130, b-d, . 
Gosp. II. § 188, c, 
John, § 157, 8, 
| Parousia, The time of — 
Gosp. § 38, a, 
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Parousia, The time of—continued. vou. | Prayer—continued. 
Pet. § 51, 0, . : F (1) Rey. § 135, a, : 


Pl. I. § 68, d, (1.) Gosp. § 139, c, footnote 6, 

II. § 98, a, (II.) John, § 154, d, ; 
Heb. § 126, ¢, footnote 4, (II.) | Prayer in the name of J esus— 
Pet. II. § 129, Cras 5 Gn) John, § 154, d, : ‘ 
Rey. § 180, a, , . (II.) | Predestination. See Election. 

§ 131, ‘ , : . (II.) | Pre-existence of Christ— 

Gosp. II. § 188, c, ; (II.) Pet. § 48, a, b, 

Johns 1574.0... 5 eee CLT.) VAR IDES 7A 5 
Passover. See Lamb. III. § 103, a, b, 
Patience— IV. § 110, c, 

Gosp. § 30, a, 5 4 aa (Gb) Heb. § 118, b-d, 

Pet. § 46, d, ; F (1.) Rey. §.184, d, 

Jas. § 55, ¢, . 5 (A) John, § 144, a, b, é 

Pl. T.§ 62; 6, (I.) | Presbyters. See Elders. 

II. § 86, c, (I.) | Priesthood of Christ— 

III. § 101, b, footnote a (II.) Heb. § 119, . c 

IV. § 110, a, (II.) § 120, : 

Heb. § 125, c, ‘ (II. ) Rev. § 134, a, 

Pei leSeless ce, (II.) John, § 148, 0, 

Rev. § 135, 0, (II.) | Priesthood of be.ievers— 

Peace (sipivn)— Pet. § 45, c, 
Pl. II. § 80, d, (I.) Heb. § 123, d, footnote 7 ve 
§ 83, 0b, . (I.) Rev. § 180, c, footnote 4, 
III. § 100, d, (II.) § 132, a, c, footnote ie 
S105; 1c; (IL.) | Primogeniture— 
§ 106, a, : 5 (Uae) Heb. §124,a, . : 

Heb. § 124, c, footnote 10, pen(E:) See Sonship. 

Pet. II. § 127, a, footnote 8,  (II.) | Promise— 

Rey. § 135, c, é 5 sand.) Pl. II. § 72, d, 

People of God— III. § 100, , 

Pet. § 45, a, (L.) § 105, 0, F - A 

Jas. § 54, b, (I.) IV.§108,a, . : fi 

ied, JUL. § 71, a, (5) Heb. § 115, a, . 5 

(Comp. IV. § 109, b, footnote 3), (II.) § 116, a, 

Heb. §124,a, . (II.) § 126, a, . 

Pet. II. § 128, d, footnote 8, (II. ) Pots IU.cS:127, 03). 

Rev. § 130, ¢, A 5 (ub) John, § 152, 8, 

S13250¢, . 5 : . (II.) | Prophecy— 

Perfection (reAsiaoss )— Gosp. § 18, . 4 z Z 

Heb. § 115, ¢, ‘ a ee CLD..) Sib; 6 : a f 

§ 119, b, footnote 6, aeeCLL:;) § 19, a, b, 

S28. . A oe (I:) Acts, § 38, - 

Piety (<iotBesa)— § 39, a, b, 
PIS PV S107, ¢, « , = CLT.) Pet. ye 46. a (footnote 1), 
Petal nS 128.0. 5 (Ci) § 48, a, . 
Pilgrimage— Pl. IT. §.73,:. G 

Pet. § 51, ae footnote 1, (I.) III. § 101, C, 

Heb. § 126, (I1.) Hepes a, 

Pet. II.:§ Lee d, (II.) § 118, 5, footnote 5, : 
Prayer— Pet. II. § 127 Oya A 

Gosp. § 20, 6, (1.) Rey. § 135, d, 2 F 

Ba0, ba ye (I.) | John, § 155, ¢, 

Acts, § 41, 0, (I.).] Prophecy of Jesus— 

Pet. § 46, a,. A : 5 (lie) Gosp. § 18, ¢, 

Jas. § 55, d, . : : Me (L,:) Salon cadare 

Pl. I. $ 62, ¢, weak aac (L.) § 33, 

II. § 86, d, (L) | Gosp. II. § 136, a, footnote 3, 

IIL. § 101, °b, footnote sh (II.) John, § 145, a, "footnote 4, 

§ 106, ¢, (II.) | Prophets— 
Rey. § 180, ¢, (II.) Pl. II. § 92; 6, 
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ee hhets—continued. 


« LULS OG. vc,0 . a 
eW. SOLOS Cees : 
§ 109, d, footnote Li; 
Tet. II. § 127, b, footnote 4, 
d, footnote 9, 
Rev. § 135, d, 
John, § 152, a, b, 
Propitiation— 
PDS S805 csr as , 3 
Heb. § 122, b, 3 : 
John, § 148, 0, 


Punishment— 


Gosp. § 82, d, 
§ 34, ¢, d, 
Jas. § 57, d, 
Pl. I. § ot he 
§ 64, C 
II. oe oy footnote 5 é 
Heb. § 126, i, t ° 
Pet. II. § 129, a, . é : 
John, § 151, a, . ‘ 3 


Purification— 


Pl. III. § 101, a, . 
Heb. § 122, a, 
$123, a, % ’ 
Pet miles 127, 1C, > 
Rev. § 134, a, 4 
John, § 146, d, footnote 7 isin 
§ 148, 6, footnote 3, c 


See Scripture. 


RECOMPENSE— 


Gosp. § 32, a-c, 

Pet. § 51, d, 

Pl. II. § 98, d, footnote 6, 
III. § 101, C, 
IV. § 108, d, 

Heb. § 126, a, 

Rev. § 182, 8, 

John, § 151, d, 


Reconciliation— 


Pl. II. § 80, d, 
III. § 100, «, 
§ 104, a, c, 


Redeemer— 


Pl. II. § 72, 6, footnote 1, 
IV. § 110, b, footuote 3, 

Heb. § 119, a, 

Redemption— 

Gosp. § 22, ¢, 

Pet. § 49, d, 

PUES CO Cant : 
III. § 100, ¢, footnote 98 ¢ 
IV. § 108, 0, . i 3 

Heb. § 122, ¢, 

Pet. II. § 127, c (footnote 7), 

Rev. § 184, a, 5 

John, § 148, c,  . 

Regeneration (born of God)— 

Pet. § 46, a, ; 

Jas. § 52, b, 


INDEX. 


Restitution. 
ee of Jesus— 


Regeneration—continued. 


Pl. IL. § 84, d, 
III. § 101, a, 
§ 104, ¢, 
IV. § 108, ¢ (footnote iy 
Pet.ds § 128, Oe 
John, § 150, ¢, 


Repentance (werdévoiw)— 


Gosp. § 21, 

Acts, § 40, 0, t 

Palle REA d, footnote 9, 
IV. § 107, d, footnote 7, 

Heb. § 124, (ey 

Pet. Il. §a29 ye, 

Rey. § 135, a, 


Gosp. § 19, ¢, footnote 5, 
Acts, § 39, a, . 
Pet. ’$ 48, Css 
§ 50, a, b, 
Pl, 
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Heb. § 118, a, 
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Rey. § 134, b, footnote & 
Gosp. II. § 136, 
SSS apes 
John, § 154, (hep t § 
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Gosp. § 34, b, d, . é 
Acts, § 39, a, footnote ut 
Pet. § 50, c, footnote 5, 

Pl. I. § 64, ¢ é 


IIL. § 101, «, 
IV. § 108, a, . 
Heb. § 126, d, 


Pet, II. § 129, ¢, footnote 2 ‘ 


Rey. § 132, 0, 5 
Gosp. II. § 139, Cs 
John, § 148, a, 

§ 157, ¢, 


Retribution— 


Gosp. § 32, . 
Pet. § 51, d, 
JRSS Olea 
Pl. I. § 64, b, 
II. § 98, c, d, 
III. § 101, ¢, 
IV. § 108, d, 
Heb. § 126, a, : 
Het. 11; § 129, d, 
Rev. § 182, b, : 
Gosp. II. a C; footnote 8, 
John, ; ws 
§ 157 
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